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Arr. I.—Allocuzione della Santitad Gregorio, P.P. XVI., al 
Sacro Collegio, nel Consistorio segreto del 22 Luglio, 1842 ; 
seguita da una Esposizione corredata di documenti, &c. 
Allocution of his Holiness Pope Gregory XVI. to the 
Sacred College, in the secret Consistory of the 22nd of July, 
1842; followed by a Statement, supported by documents, 
on the unceasing efforts made by his Holiness to remedy the 
grievous calamities with which the Catholic Religion is afflicted 
in Russia and in Poland. Rome: Printing-office of the 
Secretaryship of State. 1842. 


Tae government of the Czars is not more hostile to civil liberty 
than the dominant Church of Russia is to other religions. 
The Czars—the heads of that church whom their subjects are 
taught to consider as the vicegerents of God on earth—have 
been invariably lavish in their professions of both civil and 
religious liberty to all their new subjects, whether these were 
acquired by treaties, or, inthe Muscovite fashion, by perfidy and 
force of arms; but no sooner did they see their power suf- 
ficiently consolidated over them,—no sooner did they hold 
them firm in their grasp,—than their most solemn promises were 
forgotten and vanished into thin air; and being from beginning 
to end calculated to deceive, proved only the more ruinous to 
those dupes who depended on them. In her secular and 
spiritual government Russia hates disparity of opinion, but she 
is studiously fomenting it among her neighbours, to enfeeble 
them by dissensions ; uniformity alone is consistent with auto- 
cracy—and on this Russia depends as her sole stay. From 
the nature and the mode of her rule, Russia tramples upon all 
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men and all communities which are not her slaves, and upon all 
religious denominations which resist her orthodoxy, both in 
Asia and in Europe; and so she would over the whole world 
were her sway universal. What wonder, then, is it, if every- 
where throughout her vast empire we witness her violation of 
the most sacred rights of man, and foresee no end of her mis- 
chievous triumphs, unless she is met on the contested field with 
intelligence and tactics equal to arrest her in her insolent pre- 
sumptuous career ! 

The whole course of the transactions we are about to dwell 
upon is signalized, on the part of Russia, by a series of viola- 
tions of the most solemn engagements and international treaties, 
ancient and modern. As far back as the year 1686, under the 
reign of John Sobieski, some Polish provinces beyond the 
Dnieper, together with the city of Kiow, were ceded to Russia ; 
but with the free exercise of religion expressly stipulated for 
by the Roman Catholics in those countries. One of the articles 
of the treaty of Moscow runs thus :— 


“‘ The Czar [Ivan V.] declares that in all his dominions, and especially 
in the provinces, Severia, Czernichow, Smolensk, and part of the pala- 
tinate of Kiow, he will do no violence to Catholics, nor will he force 
any one of them to embrace another religion; so that, in the pro- 
fession of their own, they may enjoy a perfect freedom, and not suffer 
any injury in their estates.” 


But soon after, by an order of the same Czar, these Catholics 
were compelled, within two years, either to become schismatics, 
or to sell their estates and quit the country. This measure 
of intolerance seems to have then been dictated by mere 
religious fanaticism ; but since the reign of Peter the Great 
religious persecution became a portion of a political system. 
On entering Polotzk at the head of his army, in 1705, 
that Czar ordered a summary massacre of the priests of the 
United Greek Church, while they were at vespers in the 
cathedral; and, according to the testiniony of a contemporary 
writer, beat them with his stick, and even killed one with his 
own hand, declaring that he meant to do the same with all the 
united Greeks wherever he met them.* He hated the Jatter 
most, because they were seceders of the Greek religion. Not- 
withstanding, in 1717, he courteously sent to Rome an envoy, 
Prince Kurakin, to convey to Pope Clement XI. assurances 
that he (the Czar) was determined by all means to favour the 
Roman Catholics in his empire; and, in the same year, being 


* Kulczynski’s “‘ Specimen Ecclesie Rhutenice,’’ page 136. 
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on his travels, he promised to the doctors of the French Sor- 
bonne, at an interview he had with them at Paris, to bring 
about an union of the Greek with the Romish Church, and 
even took with him a plan written for that purpose, which he 
meant to propose to the Greek bishops. But no sooner did he 
return to his country, which was in the following year, 1718, 
than the very idea of the pledge was abandoned and forgotten ; 
and, to make himself merry at the cost of the court of the 
Vatican, at one of his drunken carousals, he created one Zolot, 
a buffoon of his court, a Roman Pontiff.* Thus much for that 
reformer of Russia, as to consistency, courteous politeness, 
and public faith! The epoch of wo ee and treachery in 
all transactions in Russia commences with him, forming the 
keystones of her diplomatic superiority. These having, how- 
ever, gained for that Czar the enviable surname of the “ Great,” 
he could not fail to be looked up to as an example and a 
pattern, too tempting for the vanity of his successors not to be 
eagerly followed, and ad unguem imitated, by them ; and this 
some of them have achieved, it cannot be denied, most success- 
fully. In 1768, four years previous to the first partition of 
Poland, a treaty with that republic had been concluded by 
Catherine II.—likewise the Great—guaranteeing, among other 


things, for the Roman Catholic religion the distinction of being 
called in all treaties and public deeds the “ dominant religion 
of Poland;” it was, moreover, stipulated, as if to secure for 
it a permanent supremacy, that ‘‘ No person was to have 
the right of aspiring to be King of Poland who was not a 


* Two French authors, Levesque and Le Clerc, recorded in their well-known his- 
torical accounts of Russia this indecent scene, the description of which, to authenticate 
it, we quote in the original language. Levesque says :—‘‘ De retour dans ses états 
(Pierre le Grand) fit du Pape lui-meme le principal personnage d’une féte bur- 
lesque. Il avait Ala cour un fou nommmé Zolot qui avait été son maitre a écrire. 
Il le créa Prince Pape. Le Pape Zolot fut introduit en grande cérémonie par des 
bouffons ivres. Quatre bégues le haranguérent ; il créa des cardinaux, il marcha en 
procession a leur téte.’”’ Le Clerc, in his ‘‘ Histoire de la Russie ancienne et 
moderne,’’ vol. iii. p. 546, says, in addition:—‘‘ Pierre avait créé Pape un fou 
nommé Zolot, et avait célébré la féte du conclave. Ce fou était Agé de 84 ans. 
Le Czar imagina de lui faire épouser une veuve de son Age, et de célébrer solennelle- 
ment cette noce. II fit faire l'invitation par quatre bégues ; des vieillards décrépits 
conduisaient la mariée; quatre des plus gros hommes de Russie servaient de 
coureurs ; la musique était sur un char conduit par quatre ours, qu'on piquait avec 
des pointes de fer, et qui par leurs mugissemens formaient une basse digne des airs 
qu’on jouait sur le chariot. Les mariés furent bénis dans la cathédrale par un 
prétre aveugle et sourd, A qui on avait mis des lunettes. La procession, le mariage, 
le repas de noces, le déshabillé des mariés, la cérémonie de les mettre au lit, tout 
fut également digne de la bouffonnerie de ce divertissement.’’ Levesque, with all 
the respect he bore for this great reformer of Muscovy, cculd not help character- 
izing all the “ fétes’’ of his court as having been “ni galantes, ni ingénieuses. 
L’ivresse, grossiérete, la crapule y présidaient.”’ 
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Roman Catholic, nor any princess to be crowned Queen of 
Poland without professing that religion;” and, at last, that 
“apostates from it should be punished by banishment from the 
country.”* But, lo! despite of these guarantees, not four 
years elapsed before the world with astonishment saw the 
Czarina, who was a schismatic Greek, seize on the several 
palatinates of Catholic Poland, accomplishing this iniquitous 
act in league with a royal ally who was a Calvinist. One 
might, perhaps, think that the Czarina’s scruples could not 
permit her to go farther. No such thing: Russian sovereigns 
are inexhaustible in expedients; it does not cost them much 
to silence the voice of conscience. Recourse was again had 
to fresh promises and guarantees, but only to violate them 
once more. ‘The newly spoliated provinces had the status quo 
of their religious creed most solemnly secured to them. the 
treaty, under date September 18th, 1773, concluded between 
Russia and Poland, at Warsaw, contained in Article VIII. as 
follows :— 

“The Roman Catholics utriusqgue juris of the detached provinces, 
will enjoy all civil rights; and as regards their religion, all shall 
remain in statu quo: i. e., the ritual and the discipline of their Church 
shall be the same as hitherto; the possession of their churches and of 
their church property, which they had at the time of their incorporation 
with the Russian empire in 1772, are guaranteed to them in per- 
petuity ; and neither H. M. the Empress nor her successors will ever 
usurp the right of sovereignty at the expense and to the prejudice 
of the status quo of the Roman Catholic religion in the said provinces.” 
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It would appear that after a declaration of this nature, the 
newly acquired subjects of the Empress, each and all, had 
enjoyed their religious rights unmolested. Far from it, for who 
is ignorant of the cruel attempts at compelling whole villages 
and entire districts, inhabited by the United Greeks, to embrace 
the dominant religion? Who has not heard of the spoliation 
of churches, and of cold-blooded atrocities committed, in White 
Russia, Lithuania, Volhynia, and Podolia, on those who refused 
to abjure the faith of their ancestors? Tradition, that million- 
tongued and faithful annalist of the people, has chronicled these 
sufferings, handing them down from father to son. Within the 

















* This treaty of the Polish Diet, sanctioned by Catherine II., is dated 24th of 
February, and its words are—“ La religion Catholique sera nommée la religion do- 
minante dans tous les actes publics.” . . . ‘ Aucun prince ne pourra aspirer au 
trdne, s’il n’est Catholique, ni aucune princesse étre couronné reine si elle ne pro- 
fesse la religion Romaine. Ceux qui changeront de religion, seront punis du banisse- 
ment.’’—La Collection des Constitutions, &c., par MM. Dufau, Duverger, et 
Guadet, & Paris en 1823 (vol. iv., at the beginning). 
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consecrated precincts of churches, and on their altars, in innu- 
merable places, are pointed out indelible stains of blood—blood 
of those who had suffered martyrdom for the faith in which 
they were born. At one of these village churches a bloody 
sign of the cross is still shown to travellers on the entrance 
door. The sign is dated from that pericd of religious persecu- 
tion, and was made by a bold villager with his own blood ; 
after marking it he exhorted his fellow-villagers, “ Enter, and 
here let us all perish for our faith!’* The government sbirri, 
astonished to see so numerous a peasantry determined to gain 
the martyr’s palm, were deterred from the execution of their pur- 
pose, and that community long remained Roman Catholic, while 
the surrounding population was compelled to embrace the foreign 
religion. From the returns prepared at the close of Catherine’s 
reign, it may be seen that not less than 3,160,000 Roman 
Catholics were then forced to go over to the dominant church. 
Missions for converting Roman Catholics used to be accom- 
panied by a military escort; placed under such a safeguard 
they traversed the country, forced the doors of Catholic churches 
and chapels in towns and villages, and consecrated them anew, 
as if they had been profaned. Priests who would not change 
their religion, were expelled their parishes, and replaced by 
popes, i.e. Russian priests. Intimidation and rewards were in 
turn employed with the Catholic clergy, and when these failed 
to effect their object, many were thrown into prisons and flog- 
ged, and the infliction of the corporeal punishment was jocularly. 
called “ |’onction des Fréres non-unis. + 

The events which we are describing took place from 1772 to 
1797, during an interval of twenty-five years. And has christian 
and philanthropic Europe tried to intercede in any way, on 
behalf of the unfortunate victims? Not in the least ;—we almost 
think she has not heard at all of their sufferings. And if 
Europe has heard anything of them, it was through no other 
but the Russian government's organs conveying to public 
notice only the happy result of these armed apostolic missions, 
without even the slightest allusion to the cruel and abominable 
means by which it has been obtained. Only the former bright 
side of the subject was divulged, but the latter, or the dark. 
one, was studiously buried by Russian historiographers in 
eternal oblivion, and remains a secret to posterity. Russia 


*The name of the village of the brave Polish peasantry here alluded to, is 
Warkubalow. 

+ Die neuesten Zustiinde der Katholischen Kirche beider Ritus in Polen und 
Russland seit Katharina IJ. bis auf unsere Tage, bei Dr. Theiner. Augsburg, 
1842.—(p. 265.) : 
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has some basis invariably for every falsehood; that basis for 
falsehood makes her rulers, in spite of their intolerance and 
despotism, appear tolerant and liberal. This delusive mirage, 
coupled with the Czarina’s previous well-known intercession in 
favour of the Polish dissidents, who were then oppressed— 
with her permission granted to Jesuits to settle in her empire, 
while they were excommunicated by the Pope, and expelled 
from all kingdoms of Europe ; and with her famous declaration 
that “‘ whoever was attacked in his faith and in his cireum- 
stances, was absolved from all allegiance, and had a right to 
seek throughout mankind for guardians and protectors” —induced 
Voltaire, and the French Encyclopedists, a whole set of whom 
was in her pay, to rave with rapture about Catherine la Grande, 
about her toleration and liberalism. That from them the read- 
ing public should have caught the contagion was but natural, 
and ever since Russia has enjoyed the reputation of being the 
most tolerant country, and her Czars the fathers of their people. 
The truth first dawned upon Frederick the Great, of Prussia, 
—at least he first dared frankly to confess it—that to become 
“ great” ambitious despots should keep in their pay beaux 
esprits, who extol all their deeds.* Thus Frederick himself 
kept D’Alembert, and Voltaire until he expelled him. He en- 
tertained, however, no high idea of any of them, for he once stig- 
matized them in a body as “‘une race maudite.”’ Catherine II. 
knew also they wére indispensable to her, and salaried Voltaire, 
Diderot, Schlotzer, and a number of needy countrymen of the 
latter. Each of these writers contributed to throw a glaring 
false light on the history of that empire, and involved matters 
to such an extent, that it becomes no easy task to distinguish 
real facts from imagination,—truth from falsehood. If Lord 
Brougham discharges his proposed task of writing the life of 
Voltaire with fidelity, his lordship will have no insignificant 
matter to detail as to the servility, baseness, and treachery of 
the high priest of the revolution, at both the courts of Catherine 
and Frederick. The friend of mankind in outward seeming, 
was in reality the meanest sycophant and slave that ever waited 
upon power. Voltaire would have done anything that either 
sovereign required, but it was an impossibility in his ‘* rerum 


* “« C’est sont des hommes necessaires & un Prince qui veut regner despotique- 
ment et qui aime la gloire; ils distribuent les honneurs; sans eux on n’acquiert 
aucune solide reputation; il faut donc les caresser par besoin, et les recompenser 
par politique.” Extract from Matinées Royales, ou entretiens sur l'art de regner, 
par Frederic le Grand. A MS. from the Secret Archives at Potsdam, unpublished 
yet, and very curious. We thought it worth while to give in the above quotation 
the assertion of the royal writer himself. 
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natura” to suppress that biting sarcasm ever bitterest against 
his best friends. 

In support of Catherine’s perfidious plans, came her grandson 
Pir nce the mildest autocrat Russia ever had, but a most 
consummate Byzantine. He had given the Poles a constitution 
by which he never meant to govern them. He flattered them 
into the belief that he would extend their newly erected kingdom, 
by uniting with it some of the ancient Polish F igeneee ; but in 
heart he never for an instant designed it. ith equal incon- 
sistency, which perhaps was more constitutional than intentional 
in him, dependent upon a defective education, he conducted him- 
self as regards their national religion. While he professed to be 
all protection and toleration, and enjoyed the credit of being so 
abroad, he strictly kept up his grand mother’s prohibition of build- 
ing new Roman Catholic churches and chapels, and of repairing 
old ones, evidently in erder to diminish their number in the 
empire. He was exceedingly jealous of conversions to any other 
religious persuasion than the Greek dominant church. Many 
of the Roman Catholic bishopric sees he kept vacant, to the 
great injury of the church government and discipline; and in 
nominating bishops he never applied to the Pope for their con- 
secration. At last, in 1814, he prohibited the Romish clergy, 
under severe penalties, and even capital punishment, from all 
direct communication with the Vatican, and from publishing 
any of the papal bulls or briefs in his empire : notwithstanding 
all this, either with the view of conciliating the Poles, or of 
imposing upon Europe in the quality of King of Poland, he 

roclaimed (Art. 2 of the Constitution) ‘“ La religion Catholique 

omaine, professée par la plus grande partie des habitans du 
royaume de Pologne, sera l'objet des soins particuliers du gou- 
vernement.” This was accompanied by him with another 
declaration, equally applicable to the present object, and the 
constitution, “that what he had then given and guaranteed, he 
did so for himself and for all his successors (pour nous et pour 
nos successeurs),”—an act which failed not to render him the 
most popular Czar in Europe; and which earned Russia again 
the praise of being an empire eminently distinguished for tolera- 
tion, where churches, mosques, and synagogues could without 
molestation stand by each other’s side, and all subjects were 
allowed to worship God according to their fathers’ creeds and 
their own convictions. With whatever limitation this eulogium 
is applicable to Alexander, this however may not unjustly be 
granted him, that, though he kissed the hand of every Greek 

riest that he met—and of the Greek priest alone—he never 
had his hands steeped in the martyr blood of the priests of 
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other religions. In permitting Bible Societies and Protestant 
missionaries, for converting the Jews and Asiatic tributary 
tribes, to spread in his dominions, he to some extent laid claim, 
particularly in the eyes of foreigners, to cosmopolitism in 
religion. Of his latter days it is affirmed, with what degree of 
truth we cannot vouch, that he died not in his own, but in that 
faith to which he has been most hostile—the Roman Catholic. 
But, under the reign of Nicholas, things have taken a different 
turn. “ Things bad begun” with him, “make strong them- 
selves by ill.”—This sovereign amply confirms the sentiments of 
Frederick the Great, and follows literally the practice of his pre- 
decessors. During his recent visitin this country, a visible attempt 
was made to tamper with the press. It succeeded with a few 
journals, and one “ Quarterly Review ” of no small ancient note, 
but rapidly sinking into decay and decrepitude. The Czar 
there appeared en beau, after the most approved style of the 
Encyclopedists, and was struck off in the “* Davide Fashion” as 
a héros and grand monarque. In one of its recent numbers, we 
read, upon anauthority only known to its Editor,—but which is 
totally at variance with the existing state of things, and with 
the fatal history we are about to detail, of recent persecutions,—- 
that ‘ the Czar’s reign is one of the most enlightened, virtuous, and 
civilizing ;” and of the Czar himself, ‘‘ that he is the best sovereign 
that ever blessed any country.” Jews, Poles, Russians, Circas- 
sians, will doubtless confirm that assertion of the “ Quarterly 
Review.” The imprisoned, knouted, murdered, snow-frozen 
victims, mothers driven through fields of ice in parturition, 
perishing babes, hoary priests, wandering gipsies, Siberian 
exiles, nobles of Russia degraded to serfs, nay their very races 
deprived of their birthright, and parted for ever from their once 
happy homes, slaves in the mines ;—this fearful chorus will, 
undoubtedly, chant forth the praises of the best of European soe 
vereigns, and hail the blessings he has showered upon them. The 
best of sovereigns that ever blessed a country! Why the far shadows 
of the powers destructive of the Romanoff dynasty are widely ap- 
parent, fast approaching ; nor do we see aught to shield Nicholas 
from the lot of a Peter or a Paul, and that melancholy host of 
his predecessors, who, from the exercise of an atrocious tyranny, 
met with death at the hands of an outraged and serf-degraded 
nobility. But we must not give way to this deep sense of out- 
raged manhood, and shall proceed to substantiate against the 
Czar a fearful system of now enacting atrocities. We find 
many religious persecutions recorded in history, but none of 
them can stand a comparison with that now going on in Russia. 
Some previous, as those of the Waldenses and Albigenses, were 
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confined to a number of families and small communities: those 
of the Moravian brethren, of the Huguenots, and Socinians, 
terminated in the massacre of some hundreds of them, while 
the rest sought and met with hospitable reception in other lands, 
Great sufferers as the Hussites have been, they could at least 
hand down to posterity the names of the great champions of 
their faith, in Huss and Ziska. The great work of Luther’s 
Reformation called forth such a host of names distinguished for 
Jearning and undaunted constancy, as to constitute an epoch in 
history : and the thirty years’ war to which it gave rise, produced 
a hero in Gustavus Adolphus. The massacre on St. Bartho- 
lomew’s night left us the names of Coligny and of others. 
Whether the then zealous militants for Faith perished at the 
stake, or on the battle-field, they all transmitted the memory of 
their names, and of the cause for which they had suffered, to 
future generations. But in the case before us, several millionsof 
fellow-creatures—nay, almost a nation, from the Dnieper to the 
Vistula, and from the Dwina to the Bog—is an object of fierce 
religious or rather political fanaticism : towns and villages are in- 
tersected, and their inhabitants not allowed to communicate but 
by means of passports—the people's conduct jealously watched 
by fortresses, garrisons, and a swarm of government spies—the 
frontiers lined with regular troops to prevent all escape—all 
correspondence with foreign countries intercepted to prevent 
appealing for sympathy, and even punished as high treason, 
with confiscation of property, and with transportation to penal 
colonies ;—a vast population, altogether cut off from the rest of 
the world, and from the difference of their language and con- 
dition, little understood and complete strangers to it, doomed 
to be, irrevocably, victims of an ignorant and infuriated priest- 
hood of another creed, which is supported with the arm of 
secular authority—their priests dragged before inquisitorial 
tribunals, reviled for what they hitherto had held as sacred, and 
ignominiously treated—the elders and the pious of their faithful 
flocks, if they persist in their faith, viewed as rebels to the 
Czar, lacerated with the knout in the eyes of their fainting 
wives and horrified children, who often, sometimes in whole 
villages, are compelled to witness the infliction of these inhuman, 
frichtful penalties ;—again, these respected fathers of families, 
if they survive, are driven ironed to the dreary mines of Siberia, 
there to work together with malefactors and felons.—Let him 
who can picture to himself this dreadful misery, think on the 
huge aggregate of it, unchecked by one ray of civilization, or 
national intervention with the barbarians who enact it, and he 
will deeply mourn over the condition of his race, and, far from 
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admiring, abhor its author. Upwards of fifteen years have 
elapsed, an interval half as long as the thirty years’ war, within 
which these inhuman and revolting cruelties have incessantly 
been committed on the inoffensive and quiet people of the 
ancient Polish provinces, and now belonging to Russia, with- 
out the sufferings of the victims being much heard of, or in 
the least cared for, in Europe. Even when related, they are 
discredited as being too monstrous for our enlightened age, and 
taxed as inventions of disaffected Poles; Russia having hitherto 
enjoyed an established reputation of being a most tolerant 
country. ‘The Roman Pontiff himself, who was the party most 
concerned in the present case, long refused to give credence to 
the fact, insomuch that, instead of remonstrating as the head of 
the Romanist Church, he, on the contrary, at the Emperor's wily 
insinuations, severely rebuked the sufferers for “‘ their disobedi- 
ence and their want of submission to his authority ;” and only with 
the,lapse of years did he become aware of the injury done, and 
of his great error in his estimate of the character of the Czar. 
Grieved, deeply stung, and almost repentant, he then, in 1842, 
issued his celebrated Adlocution, accompanied with authentic 
documents, in corroboration of the divers grievances of the 
Roman Catholic Church, through violations of the Treaty of 
Vienna of 1815; of former treaties between Poland and Russia; 
and of the pledges of the Czar to the Vatican. 

The immediate effect of the Pontifical Allocution on the public 
mind was great, but not permanent, and actually is almost for- 
gotten. The reason why it has not produced the desirable 
results, nor aided the cause which it was expected to benefit, 
is, that it was a mere diplomatic document, couched in a tone 
of language rather passive than active—more self-exculpatory 
than condemning and arraigning; no wonder, therefore, if it 
shared the fate of the rest of such diplomatic documents, noti- 
fications, and protocols. Though filled with bitter complaints 
against Russia, it was not addressed as a direct note to the St. 
Petersburgh Cabinet, nor to any other cabinet; neither did it 
accuse the guilty party, nor supplicate any other for interference, 
in order to remedy the wrongs done, or, at least, to palliate the 
evil. It was sent to the Catholic bishops in the shape, and 
with the intent, of a circular for their information, rather than 
of a document peremptorily asserting the rights of the Church 
against the infractor, and calling on them—and, through them, 
on the whole of the Roman Catholic world—to awake in defence 
of them. No thundering voice from the pulpit, no prayers from 
the altar, were enjoined. In the case of such a calamity, the 
Pope’s grievances should not have been addressed to the con- 
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clave of the cardinals, and to the bishops only, but their voice, 
re-echoing through all the Romish cathedrals and churches, 
ought to have reached all the faithful, princes and people,— 
cited them up to a crusade, if needed, in behalf of their 
suffering, decimated brethren. The Pope has had opportunity 
enough to learn that he has the most inveterate enemyyof the 
Roman Catholic Church to deal with; and if he were true to 
himself, and if that Church possessed yet any vital power, it was 
the hour and the occasion for using it. Means ought to have 
been used to attain this end, after a full experience of the 
numerous premeditated insults from the Czar, and from his 
envoys. But the Pope still flattered himself with the vain 
hope :— 

“Non concidamus animo, Venerabiles Fratres, futurum sperantes, 
ut potentissimus Russiarum Imperator et Polonie Rex illustris pro sua 
equitate et excelso animo diuturnis nostris ac subdite sibi Catholice 
gentis votis benevolé obsecundet.”’ 

«* Let us not despond—but let us rather hope, reverend brethren, that 
the mighty Emperor of all the Russias, and illustrious King of Poland, 
actuated by his equity and magnanimity, will deign to listen to our 
constant supplications, united to those of his Catholic subjects.” 


These were the words of one of the last sentences with which 
the Pontiff ended his Allocution. ‘The exposition of it was 
accompanied by an appendix of “ pieces justificatives,” original 
documents, letters, and petitions, secretly communicated to 
his holiness from Poland, as well as confidential notes and 
credentials presented to him by the Russian envoys from their 
court. On these the complaints touched upon in the expo- 
sition were grounded ; and they are of the utmost weight and 
interest. It is on them, and on the documents which have 
since come to our hand,,and which bring the history of the 
suffering of the Roman Catholic Church—the Protestant and 
the Greek Churches not excepted—up to the present time, that 
we now purpose to dwell. 

During one of his unguarded moments, or at one which at 
once revealed the innermost nature of his soul, Nicholas sar- 
castically said, that what he most desired to accomplish was, to 
destroy the ‘“‘ Polonism,” and the ‘‘ Dominus Vobiscum ;” mean- 
ing thereby the Polish nationality and Roman Catholic religion, 
—the former as an antagonistic principle to autocracy, and the 
latter to Greek orthodoxy. ‘‘ This was,” he added, “ his mis- 
sion on earth;” and this, indeed, he has endeavoured by all 
means in his power to accomplish. Enemies of Poland, to 
palliate the Czar’s atrocious conduct, accused the Poles, and 
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assigned their late insurrection in 1830, as the real cause of 
religious persecution; and even one of his envoys employed 
that same argument with the Pope.* But the argument is as 
false as it is plausible. The Czar’s mission began its operations 
before the rising of the Poles—began at a period of complete 
peace, and not consequent upon any revolt or war; and its first 
effeets were not felt in the insurgent provinces but in places 
remote from the theatre of war, and which, even afterwards, 
had no part in it; it, in fact, commenced with the first days 
of his reign. That twofold sinister purpose, political and 
religious, the causes of which lay obscure and unaccount- 
able within him, worked darkly in his bosom. True to this 
feeling, at the outset of his reign, he treated with scorn the 
Polish senate’s unanimous acquittal of the Poles suspected as 
accomplices in the famous Pestel conspiracy in Russia, and put 
the judges, i. e. the whole of the Polish senate, under arrest: a 
similar feeling made him not scruple, in his vindictive spirit, to 
become a perjurer before the world, in breaking his oath which 
he had sworn to the Polish constitution; and even led him to 
destroy that very constitution, in order to have it replaced by 
his organic statute, which has since again been disregarded, and 
is now about to be superseded by a recently concocted “ Code 
Nicholas,” an arbitrary ukase statute, in lieu of a constitution 
which originated in an European treaty. Inthe second instance, 
as regards the Roman Catholic religion, his hatred of it induced 
him, immediately after his accession to the throne, to deprive 
the Roman Catholic clergy of their schools at Witebsk, Polotzk, 
and in many other places, and bestow them on the Russian 
clergy: it induced him, shortly after, to forbid the construction 
of new Roman Catholic churches in the provinces of Mohilew 
and Podolia: it made him already, in 1828, abolish an an- 
cient episcopal see of the United Greek Church, at Luck, the 
capital of Volhynia; and by establishing an episcopal ecclesias- 
tical college at Petersburgh, for managing the affairs of that 
creed, subvert the customary order of the hierarchy, and gra- 
dually loosen the ties of that Church with Rome. His 
government, even before the year 1829, secretly connived at, if 
it did not even co-operate with, the clergy of the dominant 
church, in carrying on unlawfully their proselytizing system. 

* With the view of invalidating the above-mentioned treaty of the year 1773, Count 
Gourieff’s note, delivered in the month of May, 1833, to the court of the Vatican, 
contains :—‘‘ By their criminal and ungrateful conduct the clergy have annulled 
the compact, securingthem an undisturbed enjoyment of the benefits which they 
had possessed. Having conquered by the sword, the Emperor now uses the right 
of a conqueror ; and he may now employ what means he deems fit to stem civil and 
religious anarchy.’’ 
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A petition, coming from the inhabitants of Lubawicze, govern- 
ment Mohilew, under date 10th July, 1829, appears to speak 
forcibly to that effect. These unfortunate people, in imploring 
the Emperor’s protection for their religion, touch upon matters 
already fraught with many evils. Thus they pray :— 


‘¢ Our fathers, born in the United Greek Church, ever faithful to the 
throne and their father-land, passed their life peacefully in the religion 
in which they were educated. We, likewise, being brought up from 
our infancy in that religion, have professed it unmolested until now: 
and have not in the least anticipated that, without an express order 
from your majesty, we should ever be disturbed in the profession of our 
faith. The priests of the dominant Church of Russia, however, upon 
the plea of some individuals that belonged to their creed having passed 
over to our Church—which, however, is not the case—compel us all to 
renounce our ancient faith; and this they try to effect, not by the 
infliction of corporeal punishment, as was practised in the reign of the 
Empress Catherine II., but by more effectual means, namely, pro- © 
hibiting our pastors from giving us any spiritual assistance, from bap- 
tizing our children, and blessing our marriages. Endeavours are 
making to detach us from their pastoral charge. In this cruel perse- 
cution our only refuge is in the clemency of your imperial Majesty. 
Sire! be the protector of those who suffer for their faith.” 


Whether the memorialists were redressed, and the lawless 
zealots punished, we could not learn; but multiplied instances of 
similar persecutions having soon followed in other places, and 
— universally among the confessors of the United Greek 

hurch, there is nothing to warrant any such supposition. Of 
all the clergy, Catholic and Protestant, the United Greek clergy 
had taken the least part in the then insurrectionary move- 
ment in Poland; and therefore the arraigning them for it, 
and justifying their persecution and the spoliation of their 
churches and estates on that score, is an act of gross outrage 
against truth and justice. ‘To tell the real undisguised truth, 
the whole pitiable scheme of proselytism and intolerance has 
been got up by the Emperor himself, in order to strengthen his 
autocracy; and he had unfortunately found instruments in the 
Russian priesthood, who, from their well known ignorance and 
superstition, were but too ready to carry it out. Still, in de- 
nying the rising of the Poles to have been the primitive cause 
of the evil, we cannot conceal from ourselves that it has contri- 
buted much to aggravate it, and even plausibly, though un- 
justly, to shift the fault from the guilty party on the innocent. 
But, what the Polish insurrection has been chiefly instrumental 
to—and which, in the question before us happens to be of the 
utmost importance—is the re-establishment of diplomatic rela- 
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tions, which for so many years had been broken off, between 
the court of Petersburg and the Vatican. Through that unex- 
pected event the chasm that had daily been widening between 
the two courts, was apparently filled up; but, in lieu of it, 
another, and a more awful one, was re-opening between the 
Vatican, on the one side, and Poland, or, more properly, the 
whole of the Roman Catholic world, on the other, in so far at 
least as the latter, as a religious community, felt concerned in 
the hard fate of the Polish co-religionists. It was at an evil 
hour, we must say, that the Pope, at an interview with Prince 
Gagarin, lent his ear to that Russian minister plenipotentiary’s 
insidious suggestions, on the 20th April, 1832. 


‘* No doubt your holiness’ paternal heart,”’ says the Russian envoy, 
‘‘ must be more deeply afflicted than any one beside, and deplore 
the army y mania. Now is the time for using your supreme 
authority and filling the Polish clergy with regret for their most inju- 
rious and criminal conduct. They need to have it forcibly impressed 
upon them that things cannot be mended otherwise than by a complete 
submission, on their part, to the existing laws, and by their co-opera- 
tion in re-establishing an implicit and willing obedience to the legiti- 
mate order of things. Your Holiness will soon be convinced that, in 
supporting the right of the throne, you will most effectually support 
the right of religion. By stifling the revolt in Poland, a signal service 
has been rendered ‘to all the governments, on which Europe is at the 
present moment relying for the preservation of social order. The 
renewal of similar commotions might involve Europe in calamities, 
and inevitably precipitate her into an abyss, at the brink of which 
imagination stands dismayed, and from which the powerful arm of the 
Emperor has, this once, succeeded in rescuing her.” 


And what was the sequel of this crafty and artful intimation 
of the Muscovite diplomatist? The Pope, mystified, issued, on 
the 9th June, 1832, an encyclical brief to the Polish clergy, 
saying, that “he had shed abundant tears over the miseries of 
his flock in Poland,” summarily stigmatized the Polish patriots 
as “ evil-minded,” enjoined the clergy “ to preach and zealously 
to propagate the principles of submission among the people to 
their lawful sovereign,” and closed with holding out to them a 
hope, and a bright prospect to himself: “ Your magnanimous 
emperor will show you his clemency, and will listen to our 
representations and requests, to the manifest advantage of the 
Catholic religion, which he has promised at all times to 
protect.” 

No sooner was this brief obtained by the Russian Minister, 
than it was, with all possible speed, conveyed to St. Peters- 
burgh, and published in a newspaper “The Bee;”—conveyed 
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thither and published, we say, despite of the imperial ordinance 
issued but three months before (10th March, 1832), severely 
prohibiting all admittance of papal bulls, briefs, or any injunc- 
tions from Rome in the empire; and menacing the Roman 
Catholic Clergy, who should attempt to make them public, 
with all the rigours of the law. That a document of this nature, 
obtained after long years’ interruption of all intercourse with 
the Vatican, and obtained from the Pope at such a time, should 
have created as much surprise as pain, to the Poles in: the 
country, may easily be conceived; the Polish exiles abroad 
considered it tantamount to an excommunication flung against 
them for the noble stand they had made in defence of their 
country’s rights and of their religion. The distinction the Pope, 
in his pastoral letter, had drawn between religion and politics— 
common though it may be, even with the Protestant reformed 
Church—ill-suited their national sentiments and time-honoured 
customs. With them “religion” and ‘‘ freedom” had been 
twin sisters; they had grown up together on their soil, and 
appeared to be in their minds united by an indissoluble tie. 
Their common watchword in war—one universally understood, 
and most impressive, had immemorially been “ faith and father- 
land” (Wiara i Oyezyzna) ;* with the idea of them, and for them, 
they had been either triumphant over their enemies—the Tartars, 
the Turks, the Muscovites, the Swedes—or had fallen in battles 
against them. In consideration of the eminent services which 
the Poles had rendered to Christendom, one of the Roman 
Pontiffs (Paul) said, in reference to Poland, that ‘‘ each hand- 
ful of her earth is a holy relic, because soaked in the blood of 
martyrs for their faith and their country.” Actuated with the 
same feeling, Pope Clement XIII., while bestowing a benedic- 
tion on the Polish nation, declared that ‘‘ the Catholic religion 
depended mainly for its security and its maintenance upon the 
preservation of the political existence of Poland.” The Poles, 
therefore, were sadly disappointed on hearing Pope Gre- 
gory XVL., in his ill-advised brief, argue in subversion of what 
other Pontiffs, his predecessors, had advanced in praise of their 
nation, or in favour of the independence of their country. They 
were grieved to see their spiritual father, to whom they were 
wont to look only for consolation, thus siding as a friend with 
Poland’s most inveterate foe, and becoming in fact an accomplice 
in his crimes. With bitterness they echoed even the feelings of 
that singular mystic De la Mennais, ‘*‘ Rome is double ; the one 


* Wiara (faith) is, in Poland, synonimous with soldier,—an epithet with which 
Polish generals are wont to apostrophize their ranks when before the enemy; and 
which is the greatest and most solemn appeal to their valour and duty. 
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spiritual, which is immortai—the other temporal; and the 
former has nothing to do with the latter.” They did not 
slacken in their religious belicf it is trae—the faith of their 
ancestors, and all pure religion being highly reputed among 
them, but they repeated with the same writer of their church, 
“ spiritual Rome will appear beautiful in her moral power, and 
shall raise a voice to all nations, and these will understand her. 
Loud will she call upon them to gather around the sublime 
standard of God and liberty.” 

These were the strange feelings with which the bosoms of the 
Poles at that time were agitated. If they run parallel with this 
wild author, excommunicated by the same Pope, is it wonderful, 
that all reliance on the papal cabinet’s prudence and consist- 
ency, has, by Gregory’s (X V1.) collusion with the Czar, been im- 
paired, and the belief in the Pope’s infallibility destroyed? The 
weakening of the papal power by the Pope’s own act, in the 
minds of the Poles, could not fail to prove highly injurious to 
his spiritual authority in Poland; it slackened the bonds of 
allegiance to Rome, among the clergy hitherto orthodox and 
obedient, and brought on apostasies among a number of them, 
especially among those high prelates who had come in contact 
with the Pope’s new ally, the Czar, and within the ambitious 
proselytizing sphere of his Greek dominant orthodoxy. It is 
true, that the Pope; becoming aware of the net into which he 
had fallen, issued his Allocution, and thus made an attempt at 
exculpating himself; but he failed to re-establish faith in him. 
‘vo regain it, a far more efficacious act on his part was requisite, 
than that of a mere diplomatic exposition of his grievances ; 
and unless that follows, Roman Catholic Poland may be consi- 
dered as lost, and lost through Gregory’s (XVI.) own guilt to 
the See of Rome. In fact, all her tendencies now partake 
largely of a Protestant element. 

Having pointed out the relations in which the Pope stands to 
Russia, and the Poles to the Vatican, it now remains to consi- 
der those in which the Emperor Nicholas has placed himself, 
both to the Pope and to the Poles. In either respect, these 
relations will turn out to be, from their nature and complexion, 
the most humiliating to the present Czar’s faith and honour. 
We need only look on some of his proceedings with the Roman 
Pontiff, to be convinced how ill-used the latter was by him, and 
how far the diplomatic transactions with him were nothing but 
a continuous strain of insidiousness and treachery, such as is 
hardly known upon record. The intercourse, which for many 
years past had been broken off with Rome, since the year 1832, 
was again resumed with great eagerness. To circumvent the 
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Pope, several ambassadors extraordinary, each wilier and more 
unscrupulous than the other, were sent by the Czar to him, 
accusing the Roman Catholic clergy of all sort of corruption 
and immorality, while they assured him of their imperial 
master’s best dispositions for his Roman Catholic subjects. 
The Czar conveyed the same assurance to Rome through his 
ally, the Emperor of Austria, after his interview with him and 
the King of Prussia, at Miinchingratz, where he concluded 
with these two monarchs the infamous cartel convention for the 
surrender of the Polish Roman Catholic refugees to Russia; 
making, thus, two powerful kingdoms minister to his low and 
brutal passion of vengeance. Nothing could be better calcu- 
lated than the mediation of the Austrian Emperor, a Roman 
Catholic potentate, to win the Pope over to Russia, and to 
make him a political accomplice of the secret convention of 
Miinchengratz, against his spiritual children in Poland ; and in 
this scheme the Czar admirably succeeded, for he threw the 
unsuspecting Pope entirely off his guard. With the view of 
keeping Rome still longer in its lethargy, he at last, in 1839, 
sent his own son, the heir apparent to the throne, reassuring 
the Pope, in his autograph letter to him, of his supreme protec- 
tion of the Roman Catholics in his empire, of the respect he 
bore for their conscience, and of his care for their welfare and 
peace.* All was done towards allaying, or rather quieting the 
Roman Pontiff’s anxiety and suspicions. 

While this was acting, ukase after ukase, each more cruel 
than the other, was issuing, detrimental to the Roman Catholics, 
involving the clergy and laymen in frightful persecution and 
penalties. The United Greeks, united with the Western Romish 
Church since the year 1595, and who, after one century of 
Greco-Russian proselytism, remained yet intact, 3,000,000 in 
number, were the greatest sufferers. Three of their bishops 
being won over to the dominant Russian Church, these apostates 
began by adopting a new missal or rubric, printed at Moscow 
in 1831, instead of the old one published at Wilna, interpolated 
with additional prayers from the Greco-Russian missal, and 
not sanctioned by the Pope; and they finished by signing an 
act of union with the dominant Russian Church, on the 12th of 
February, 1839, for themselves, and for the dioceses entrusted to 
their care. At once, 13,005 priests were forced to abjure 
Roman Catholicism, and to conform to the new ritual presented 
to them by their bishops. In most of the parishes, a strong 
opposition was offered by the clergy, but all in vain; the 

* The passage is an extract from the Emperor's letter to the Pope, dated 25th of 
February,1839, and delivered by the Grand Duke Alexander, his son. 
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recusant priests were expelled their parishes, deprived of their 
livings; many were sent off to schismatic monasteries, there 
incarcerated, with no. food but bread and water. Some had 
even that denied them, and remained from seven to ten days 
in damp cold dungeons, with starvation and death staring 
them in the face. Aged venerable deans and canons, were 
clad in clothes worn by menials, and obliged to do the 
lowest work of servants, and to eat with them at the same 
table. Many were thus brought to the threshold of death, 
and wished for death; but no consolation of religion was 
allowed them: through the walls of their dungeons they con- 
fessed to each other,—imparted religious comfort and blessings ; 
but when detected at this work of their faith, by their superiors, 
they were severely punished, commonly flogged and pitiably 
lacerated. Amidst these torments, an aged abbot of 80 years, 
is recorded to have expired ; and a venerable dean, of 7] years 
of age, died of sorrow and deep affliction. These misfortunes 
were not confined to the persons of the sufferers alone; but 
imagine the pangs of separation, and the agonies of bereave- 
ments of so many fathers of families, with their wives and help- 
less children; for the United Greek priesthood, like the Pro- 
testant clergy, are allowed to marry. The number of priests 
sent to be thus punished in the Greco-Russian monasteries in 
Mohilew and Kursk, was 160; and up to the 6th of January, 
1842, upwards of 170 of the clergy have fallen victims of cruel 
and inhuman treatment. The younger portion of them, who 
would not turn schismatics, had their heads shaved, and were 
sent as recruits to the Caucasian army. The Rev. — Tryn- 
kowski, celebrated for his pulpit eloquence, lost his senses 
in consequence of the atrocious treatment he experienced in 
prison, on the part of Prince Trubecki, the Governor of Wilna. 
With a voice of bitter pain, this much-respected martyr, one 
day exclaimed to that fierce monster, who had come to let him 
feel new tortures—“ If thou hast no respect for the character I 
bear, be at least a man.” Another, the Dean Onacewicz, per- 
severed unaltered in his faith—unshaken by either the threats 
of Murawieff, Governor of Grodno, or the penalties inflicted on 
him by his superiors; and amidst these, feeling his end ap- 
proach, from his death bed “he cited the apostates and his 
tormentors to appear before the judgment seat of God.” In 
mark of their submission, no doctrinal points of faith, or theo- 
logical tests were proposed for acceptance; but thoseof the clergy 
who went over to the dominant Church, were merely required to 
sign a writ, requiring from them to let their beards grow, to 
make certain reverences (poklony) at the mass, and to dress like 
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the rest of the Russian priests,—conditions amounting nearly 
to the present surplice and gown question in England, entirely 
inessential to the spiritof Christianity. How completely foreign 
this question was to Christianity, may be inferred from its having 
allowed to the more scrupulous of the clergy openings to Com- 
romises, or the non-fulfilment of any of the above demands. 
he more obstinate were allowed to shave their beards and 
wear their usual canonicals till their deaths, provided they con- 
sented to subscribe to the recognition of the orthodoxy of the 
Russian Church; but which was, in this case, tantamount to 
recognising the Emperor of Russia as the spiritual head of the 
Church, and shaking off the authority of the Pope of Rome. 
Roman Catholicism and other heterodoxies, are inconsistent with 
Russian autocracy. Greek orthodoxy alone is congenial with 
its spirit and with slavery. Czarism, therefore, for its own 
security, must persecute all religious creeds opposed to it. 

The conduct of the government towards the poor and simple- 
minded peasantry was not less cruel than treacherous, and 
marked throughout with deceit; entire parishes were ordered 
to repair at one time to a fixed place, where commonly a 
Russian functionary, with a Greek priest, was awaiting, who 
presented them the cross to kiss, with the assurance that by the 
performance of that act of mere devotion they were bound to 
nothing. A book, however, was kept in readiness, and whoever 
had kissed the cross was entered into it, and henceforth con- 
sidered aconvert to the dominant Church. On these occasions, 
no sermons, no words of persuasion, were directed to the 
intended proselytes, but corn-brandy was liberally distributed 
to intoxicate them, and thus to induce them to subscribe to the 
new faith. In some places presents in handkerchiefs, ribands, 
and clothes, were offered for that same purpose. During the 
years 1833-4, there happened to be a famine in White Russia: 
this also was turned to account for the church-extension prin- 
ciple, in promising to the peasantry who signed the act of con- 
version, monthly distributions of flour; but no sooner were their 
signatures obtained than the promise was forgotten. Those of 
the dupes who would not afterwards conform to the Greek 
ritual, were imprisoned and punished as perjurers; and could no 
more return to their former Church, no apostasy being allowed 
from the dominant Church to any other creed. In ancient Polish 
starosties and crown lands, the peasantry had emancipation 
promised to them if they entered within the pale of the Greek 
Orthodox Church; but which freedom, then, lasted from ten to 
fifteen days only, and the new religion redoubled the weight of 
their slavery. So extensive a power was given to the Russian 
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Eoentbecd, as to allow them to punish the recalcitrants with the 
nout ; andsome monsters of that description are quoted by 
their names, who have inflicted on the peasants that atrocious 
punishment. At Witebsk, an employé Schroder, a German 
Lutheran, is known to have displayed immense activity in con- 
verting the Romanists to Grecism ; and was paid a silver ruble 
per head from the imperial treasury for each convert. If the 
smallest number of the inhabitants of a parish, even a single 
person, man or woman, gave their signature, the whole popula- 
tion of it, sometimes of several villages, became irrevocably 
Greek. Their Church, in consequence, was occupied by the 
Greek clergy, and the Catholic incumbent was removed. If 
the people, who were thus treacherously deprived of their pastor, 
showed resistance, or refused obedience to the new occupiers, 
which in many places occurred from the crying injustice of the 
act, they were taxed as rebels, and as such loaded with chains, 
consigned to loathsome suffocating prisons, and kept for weeks 
on coarse bread and water. At one period, the prisons at 
Witebsk were to such a degree overfilled, and the cost of the 
maintenance of the prisoners,—though on so scanty a fare—so 
excessive, that from economy, the government was obliged to 
release a great number of them; but still it did not free them 
from religious bondage. From dungeons, these sufferers, like 
droves of irrational animals, were driven to the orthodox 
churches, there to confess, and to have the eucharist adminis- 
tered to them according to the Greek ritual: but which, on 
passing the threshold of the church, most of them used to spit 
out. It would be needless farther to expatiate on the disgust- 
ing scenes to which these proceedings gave rise, and the long 
and varied catalogue of all the cruel punishments inflicted on 
those simple-minded and faithful guardians of their fathers’ 
faith—inflicted with the knowledge of the Emperor, commonly 
under the direction of superior functionaries, and aided b 
military force. Their humble prayers, full of simplicity, truth- 
fulness, and afflicting sorrow, were left unanswered, nay treated 
with scorn by the Czar. From their great number, we confine 
ourselves only to a short one of the inhabitants of the village 
Uszacz, government Witebsk, dated August, 1835. 


‘“‘ We, the inhabitants of the parish of Uszacz, sent a petition to the 
minister of public worship at St. Petersburgh, imploring his grace and 
mercy, because, being deprived of our church, we found ourselves 
forced to profess externally a religion which we were not willing to 
embrace; but we received no answer. We were only informed by 
Bishop Bulhak, that a commission would soon arrive among us with 
the priest destined for us, And in truth the commission did appear on 
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the 2nd of December, and having convoked the people, invited them 
to embrace the Greek religion. But we all unanimously cried out that 
we would die in our faith; that we never had desired, nor ever would 
receive, any other religion. Then the commission, setting words aside, 
proceeded to action; namely, they began to tear the hair from our 
heads, to strike our faces, even to the drawing of blood; to beat us 
about the head, and to imprison some and transport others to the 
town of Lepel. Finally, the commission seeing that these means were 
equally unsuccessful, forbade all the priests of the United Greek 
Church to receive our confessions, or to administer to us any spiritual 
aid. But we have said, ‘ We will remain without priests; we will 
pray in our houses; we will die without priests, confessing to each 
other, but we will not embrace your faith. Rather let them prepare 
for us the fate of the B. Josaphat, that is what we wish.” And the 
commission departed, ridiculing our tears and prayers. And we 
remain, like wandering sheep, and have no longer any refuge. 
“« We sign, etc.” 


The nobles and the clergy of some districts, in large bodies, 
had also memorialized the Emperor for the unfortunate sufferers ; 
they did this the more willingly from the peasantry in Russia 
being denied the right of petitioning the sovereign. But in this 
matter the Czar turned a deaf ear to all prayers. One petition, 
signed by 120 of the clergy, his imperial majesty not only did 


not deign to answer, but with his peculiar sense of his duty as 
sovereign, sent it to one of the apostate bishops, who was known 
to be the chief author of that misery, with directions that he 
should punish them all. The petition coming from the nobles 
of the government of Witebsk, in 1834, is particularly remark- 
able and impressive: it points out the most injurious influence 
on the morals of the people, arising from such a contempt of the. 
people's religious convictions. In it we read :— 


‘In some parishes, where a portion of the population remains, in 
spite of everything, faithful to the creed of their fathers, the parish. 
church is still either converted into a Greek church, or closed and put. 
under seal. In this manner, and without any previous notice, by the 
sole order of the magistrates, some through terror of an atrocious per- 
secution, of which they have witnessed frequent examples, and some. 
through the hope of obtaining some special favour, or being delivered. 
from public burthens or slavery, are drawn over to the dominant. 
religion ; and yet whilst professing it they remain in their hearts firmly: 
attached to the religion of their ancestors, and which they have them- 
selves long professed. They even acknowledge to those who force 
them to confess another, that if they do obey the orders given them, 
frequent the churches, and receive the sacraments of the religion they 
are forced to adopt, this does not prevent them from keeping internally, 
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in the sanctuary of their hearts, which cannot be violated, their ancient 
faith. Finally, those who persevere in the faith are deprived of their 
churches, separated from their priests, and find the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining Christian instruction and spiritual aid. 


“ The result of all this is, that it begins to be generally thought by 
the people that religion may be changed according to circumstances, 
that it is only necessary to be persuaded of its truth, and to consent to 
it internally, and it may be externally abandoned for the sake of private 
advantage. Hence religious maxims no longer make the impression 
upon their hearts that they ought to make; they cease to be the 
foundation of all duties and civil virtues. The nobles and their serfs 
become the prey of continual doubts and anxieties, sometimes on 
account of the report generally spread that they must change their 
religion, sometimes because of the denunciations to which they are 
incessantly exposed, under the pretext that they prevent the propaga- 
tion of the Russo-Greek faith.”’ 


The general measures and regulations adopted against Ro- 
manism, and executed with great rigour, proved still more vexa- 
tious and cruel than even those hitherto enumerated; they 
were manifestly framed to be detrimental to Catholics, and to 
diminish their number. The Emperor Nicholas enforced, with 
additional rigour, the observance of Catherine II. and Alexan- 
der’s ordinance, prohibiting the erection of new Catholic churches 
and chapels, and repairing old ones, save with permission of the 
government; and only where 400 of the Catholic population 
were living together. He prohibited proselytes being made to 
any other religion, except the dominant, in consequence of 
which, the English missionaries were obliged to discontinue 
their labours in Russia. He enacted that all children of 
mixed marriages, or who were born of either a mother or a 
father that were Greeks, should all be educated in the Greek 
faith. To prevent any such child being diverted from the 
dominant Church, Catholic priests are forbidden to baptize 
children born from mixed marriages; and, as the latter clergy 
used to oppose such marriages, by refusing their benediction, 
he ordained that they should be valid when consecrated by the 
Greek priest. As regards divorces, the decisions of the Greek 
ecclesiastical synod were made binding on the Catholics, but 
not vice versé; wives of Polish political exiles were freed from 
matrimonial vows; and the marriages of Roman Catholic 
women with Russian Greeks, were encouraged and rewarded by 
government. At each of the Polish high-schools a Russian priest 
was appointed, even where there was no pupil of the Greek 
persuasion to require his instruction, while places of Roman Ca- 
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tholic chaplains were left vacant ;* and in others, Roman Catholic 
head-masters were replaced by Russians. The Emperor abolished 
two Roman Catholic universities, prohibited the education of 
children abroad, and thereby compelled parents to send their 
sons to Russian institutions. A number of children, about 
thirteen years ago, were forcibly transported from Poland to the 
interior of Russia, that they might be brought up in the domi- 
nant religion, and forget their native tongue. In spite of the 
Roman Catholic religion, according to the Czar’s own organic 
statute, being “‘the protected religion in the kingdom of Po- 
land,” all the children of the Foundling Hospital, at Warsaw, 
which is a Roman Catholic institute, are baptized only by the 
Russian priests, with the application of the Russian law of 
orphans to them, by which they become the Czar’s personal 
property, or serfs. With the view of promoting proselytism, 
two new Greco-Russian archiepiscopal sees—that of Mohilew 
and of Warsaw, were established; and a number of Roman 
Catholic churches, monasteries, and convents, either suppressed 
or given away to the Russian clergy. In 1832, in the eparch 
of Mohilew alone, of 291 monasteries 202 were pectin Be 
their property publicly sold, and only 89 remained. One of 
the recent ukases enjoins, that in those districts where, within 
five geographical miles, no Greek church exists, altars of that 
creed be erected in Roman Catholic churches. In the Greek 
Church it is not customary to preach; to deprive the Roman 
Catholic clergy also of the power of speech, and of its influence 
over their flock, the Czar introduced the censorship—named 
Doyennes—of sermons; and four priests, who dared to trans- 
ess that order, were transported to Siberia. The very con- 
essional is in danger of being submitted to the police, or 
becoming its tool, as in cases of plots and conspiracies, the 
priests are commanded to report. To debar the — con- 
verted from any consolation or return to their former religion, 
Roman Catholic priests are forbidden, under severest penalties, 
to admit to confession, or to administer the sacraments, to un- 
known persons, or persons from other parishes, except their 
own parishioners—even in cases of the former being on their 
deathbed—except on production of a certificate from local 
authorities. Against apostates, renegadoes—besides other 
punishments prescribed by law—there are the following penal- 


* The government seminary, newly established at Pulawy, for the education of 
the young ladies, daughters of the Polish nobility who are Romanists, has a Rus- 
sian priest attached to it, but no Roman Catholic chaplain. Even the head-gover- 
ness is not a Roman Catholic, but an adventuress, sent down from Petersburgh—a 
cast-off chére amie of the Grand Duke Michael. 
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ties, by the Czar’s ukase of the 21st of March, 1840, more hor- 
rible than any short of death, that have been yet decreed :— 


‘* Their real and all other property shall be sequestrated. If they are 
landowners, they cannot employ any orthodox peasantry for their ser- 
vices ; nor shall they sojourn in the same place where orthodox people 
live. Their children shall be taken from them, and be brought up by 
the state, in the orthodox Church. The crime of apostasy shall not be 
confined to a moment; nor is it transitory, but permanent and con- 
tinuous, until the apostate shall have returned to the orthodox Church.” 


The Julian for the Gregorian calendar is introduced, in order 
to confound the national festivals and usages of the Poles with 
the Russian. So impatient is the Czar of all resistance, though 
canonically and legally offered by the Catholic clergy to his 
will, that a Bishop of Wilna, Klongiewicz, who dared to 
remonstrate against the prohibition of celebrating the festival 
of the Resurrection, according to ancient usages, incurred the 
penalty of transportation. So stern is this will, that resistance 
to it is punished, not as a crime, but as insanity ; and, in the 
case of the Bishop of Podlachia, who is known to have been so 
staunch an opponent of mixed marriages, a special commission, 
de lunatico inquirendo, was formally appointed by the Emperor 
to report on the bishop’s state of mind!!! The commission has 
shown sufficient independence of spirit, to find the bishop sane; 
but, having, under the guise of religion, fomented dissatisfac- 
tion and contempt of the government, he was declared by 
them a rebel. In consequence, he was transported from his 
diocese to the monastery of Ozero, near Mohilew, to repent ; 
and was not released, but on the condition of quitting for ever 
the Russian dominions. Of the interminable persecution and 
ill-treatment of the rest of the clergy, accounts from all parts 
reach us of fresh atrocities daily committed on them. A friar, 
Sierocinski, being sent to Tobolsk, to expiate the crime of 
having remained faithful to his Church, having found several 
Poles in that town, began to exercise his sacred function 
among them; and, during his exhortations, had cautioned his 
flock against the attempts of the Russian policy to induce them 
to become schismatics. He was denounced, and the Governor 
condemned him to receive 5000 blows of the knout. He suf- 
fered some hundred blows without breathing a complaint, and 
at length the executioner discovered that he was striking a dead 
body.* 

From information recently received from Poland, we learn 
that a hundred peasants of the province of Lublin, have been 


* Letter from Brody of the 25th November, 1844. 
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thrown into chains as rebels ; and that three priests were knouted 
and carried off to Siberia, as their alleged abettors to the revolt.* 
We long since knew, that in that province, which forms the 
diocese of the United Greek Bishop of Chelm (Szumborski), 
much excitement prevailed among the country people, from the 
endeavours of the government to make them schismatics; and, 
from the priests figuring at the head of them, the movement 
appears to have been merely religious, provoked by the Russian 
proselytizing zeal, and for which the government alone should 
be held accountable. 

While these and other numberless aggressions on the Church 
were perpetrating, no means were neglected by the Czar to lull 
the Roman Pontiff into complete security. Notwithstanding 
the powerful language of Cutlar Fergusson, denouncing them 
in the British Parliament, and Prince Czartoryski’s private 
communications on the subject with the Vatican, the Pope, 
fascinated with the Czar’s assurances and promises in favour of 
the Roman Catholics, would not be persuaded he was in the 
perfidious Muscovite’s meshes. Affairs continued long in that 
sadly entangled state. On the one side, Romanists, utriusque 
rités, were cramped and impeded by new laws, in the exer- 
cise of their religious persuasion, and their priests punished 
for the pretended crime of having sought to propagate Ro- 
manism, to the prejudice of the dominant orthodoxy; whilst, 
on the other side, however, distinctions and rewards of all kinds 
were profusely showered upon the Russian clergy, who have 
exerted themselves efficaciously in obtaining proselytes among 
the Roman Catholics ; as well as on the apostate Romish priests, 
who, by assimilating the rituals of their own Church with those 
of the Greek Church, had paved the way (though with eternal 
ignominy to themselves) of further triumphs of the latter over 
the former. Thus we find, by an imperial rescript, as early as 
the 13th of April, 1838, one of the United Greek bishops was 
decorated with the order of St. Vladimir, for ‘ the active zeal 
he displayed in re-establishing such ancient customs in the United 


* One of these priests, whom the government seems to charge with forging a 
Pope’s Bull, and with propagation of the Communist’s principles among the pea- 
santry, was lately sentenced to the gallows. Previous to his execution, the Polish 
Bishops were applied to, as is customary on such occasions, to take off the so called 
sacra, or priestly ordination, from the culprit ; but none of the regular prelates 
would do it. That office, however, was performed by the Bishop of Kalisch, newly 
raised to that dignity by the Emperor himself, and whom the Pope refused to con- 
secrate. From this circumstance, as the real causes of the present dissatisfaction 
prevailing among the Polish in different provinces are unknown, so the criminality 
of the persons arrested and punished is much involved in mystery. The govern- 
ment is to such a degree suspicious as to have lately prohibited the clergy the pro- 
pagation of Temperance Societies among the people. 
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Greek Church as most approximated it to its eastern origin.” 
With the view of superseding all communication with Rome, a 
special consistory for managing the affairs of the United Greek 
Church was established at Petersburgh; and in order not to 
leave anything undone, an ukase that was prejudicial to Ro- 
manism, of the 12th of March, 1839, was issued, tearing asunder 
all union of that Church with Rome, and embodying it for ever 
with the dominant Church of Russia. Facts of such barefaced 
treachery and political imposture could no longer keep the Pope 
insensible to his relative position with the Czar, and still less 
so, when the consummation of that Russian coup d’état was, 
shortly after, announced in the ‘‘ Frankfort Gazette,” a Russian 
organ, to the astonishment of the world in the following joyful 
but lying words :— 

‘‘ That since the period that the western (Polish) provinces were 
reunited with the empire, a great number of individuals, and even whole 
districts have renounced their union with Rome, and returned to their 
National Church, i. e., Russian-Grecism. They have, in fact, returned 
by thousands without any co-operation, and still less the use of violence 
on the part of the secular authorities, to that Church, but only in con- 
sequence of the imperious workings of time, whereby all compact that 
is based on no solid foundation must ultimately terminate in dissolution. 
They have, of their own accord, solicited, en masse, the favour of 
being received into the bosom of a faith which they had long considered 
as the only pledge of salvation, and esteemed as a sacred bequest from 
their forefathers.” * 


The Pontiff further heard the Emperor himself, in his ukase 
of the Ist March, 1839, say, that “ from the depth of his heart 
he thanked the Almighty for the consummation of that long- 
wished-for event,” and in commemoration of it, he ordered 
a medal to be struck, bearing the legend, “ Separated by 
violence in 1596; reunited by love in 1839.” It was impos- 
sible then for the Roman Pontiff to continue silent. 

However incredible it may appear, simultaneously with that 
ukase, tearing from the union with Rome 3,000,000 Roman 
Catholics, (for only four days intervened between it and the 
signature affixed, 27th February, to an autograph letter for the 
Pope, of which his son was to be the deliverer at Rome,) the 
Emperor Nicholas had still the boldness and bad faith to reiterate 
most earnestly his former promises “of his supreme protection 
to the Catholic Church,” and that to favour it “ was one of his 
principal duties.” 

Things having come to such a pass between the Czar and the 
Pope, the latter undeceived, awoke to the proper comprehension 

* Frankfort Journal, April 22, 1839. 
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of the difficulty of his situation; and on the 22nd November, 
1839, he pronounced his first Allocution on the deplorable state 
of the Catholic Church in Poland, and on seeing no change in 
the conduct of the Russian government, followed it up on the 
22nd of July, 1842, by the second, published with the exposition 
of the whole case, and with copious authentic documents, in 
corroboration of the artifices employed by the Czar and his 
representatives at Rome, for the purpose of misrepresenting 
and of misleading the Vatican—a most humiliating exposition 
of the conduct of the Cabinet of Petersburgh, as well as of the 
Emperor Nicholas personally. 

Notwithstanding all this, Count Nesselrode and the Russian 
envoys were ceaseless in their endeayours to impress the Vatican 
with the belief in their august master’s best intention and dis- 
interestedness. Count Nesselrode, in a letter of the 18th July, 
1840, says that, “Sa Majesté Impériale désire sincérement voir 
la question terminée dans un ésprit de conciliation et de conve- 
nances mutuelles.” Other notes followed of similar purport, 
but all conveying the impression as if the Pope was, in the 
whole question, the lukewarm and the niggard party, while the 
Czar appeared all generosity: as for instance, “ Le Cabinet 
Russe désirerait infiniment remédier a un état de choses, qui, 
sil devait se prolonger, réagirait nécessairement sur la paix de 
lEglise Catholique dans les Etats de S. M. L’Empereur, ainsi 
we sur les dispositions qui animent Sa Majesté a son égard.” 

ne sample more of that vague, imposing, grandiloquent style, 
leaving the Pontiff apparently in the wrong: “Il s’agit du 
maintien de la paix religieuse et de la consolidation du bien-étre 
de |’Eglise, du Clergé, et des populations Catholiques en Russie 
et en Pologne, que le Gouvernement Impérial désire seconder 
os tous les moyens en son pouvoir. Un appel fait au chef de 
’Eglise Catholique au nom d’intéréts aussi graves mérite de 
fixer la solicitude paternelle de Sa Sainteté.” What artful 
meshes Boutinieff or Struve, the present Russian envoys, may be 
weaving around the Pope, time only will reveal. What we 
mean to affirm is, that after what has taken place, the time of 
all conciliatory and amicable arrangement between Russia and 
the Vatican is over. 

Throughout the whole affair, however, we find the Roman 
Pontiff most conciliating. In spite of his dissatisfaction, he 
confirmed a bishop (Pawlowski) of the Emperor’s choice and 
his tool, and induced another (Gutkowski), a great pillar of 
the Church, but who was offensive to the Czar, voluntarily to 
retire from his see. His Holiness, however, could not in return 
obtain one single concession from the Czar which was not 
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deceitfui and hollow,—not even that, which he most wished for 
the welfare of the Church, of having a legate at the Russian 
court. With reference to it, Nicholas said to a Catholic metro- 
politan,—* I do all I can for the old man (staryk), but I meet 
with nothing but refusals from him. He wants to send his 
legate here to watch me, but I will have no spies here.” 

While the Muscovite diplomatists seemed to be panting for 
a final reconciliation with Rome, each step and each measure 
taken in the empire tended only to widen the breach. Matters, 
instead of improving, daily grew more deplorable. With the 
view of effacing all vestige of difference between the United 
Greek and the Orthodox Greek Church, an ukase was issued 
on the 10th of March, 1840, forbidding ever to pronounce even 
the words ‘‘ United Greek Church;” the substance having 
been destroyed, the Czar wanted its very name to be entombed 
in the past, erased from history, buried in oblivion. This done 
and completed, the Emperor's whole attention was directed 
to the elder branch of the Romish Church—the Latin. In 
imitation of the worst despoilers of the Church, he ordered all 
the church property of both the regular and secular clergy to 
be confiscated for the imperial treasury, and the clergy to be 
salaried, like the army and navy, by the state. The day selected 
for affixing his signature to that act of spoliation of the Church 
was Christmas-day, the 25th Dec., 1841; and his ostensible 
motive, or rather pretext, for so doing, as is stated in the ukase, 
was ‘“‘to benefit the clergy, in freeing them from occupations 
inconsistent and at variance with their high calling, and to secure 
them a better competence.”* This plea, as here stated, bears 
upon its face so glaring a falsehood, and is so absurd, that it 
appears to have been inserted in the ukase for mere mockery. 
The real object in the matter was, to doom by that plunder the 
clergy, who were rich, to abject poverty ; and, what is still 
worse, to destroy their well-known independence of character, 

* How far the condition of the Catholic Latin clergy, before this spoliation act, 
was at variance with what we read in the imperial ukase, may be seen from the fol- 
lowing facts :—The yearly salary of the Bishop of the Orthodox Church in Russia 
is only 2,200 rubles, while the income of the Roman Catholic bishops was from 
20,000 to 80,000 rubles. The salary of the Archpope, or the Canon of the Greek 
Church, is but 700 rubles, while the incomes of the Catholic prelates amounted 
to from 2,000 to 10,000 rubles. The legal real property of the Eastern churches 
amounted only to thirty-three diesiatins, while the Catholic churches owned many 
thousands of wloks (per thirty acres each), with 90,000 peasants attached to their 
estates ; while the Eastern churches have not, nor can have, any serfs, except, 
perhaps, on the estates which originally had belonged to the Catholic churches, and 
were but lately conferred on them. We are, therefore, quite at a loss to find out 
the means which Nicholas keeps in petto to insure to the clergy ‘‘ better compe- 
tencies’’ so richly endowed. Certainly these cannot be the salaries which they are 
about to receive from his treasury. 
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and to render them mere tools of the state policy,—servants of 
the Czar instead of God. A foundation is thus being laid to 
the grossest Erastianism in the church government and dis- 
cipline, subversive of all higher religious and moral principles. 
Since the reign of Peter the Great, who was the spoliator of 
the church property of the Greek clergy, the whole of the 
orthodox hierarchy has been dependent on the salaries of the 
state for their subsistence ; and to this system is mainly attri- 
butable their gross ignorance, degradation, abject servility, and 
corruption. Henceforth the Roman Catholic clergy may anti- 
cipate similar prospects. 

It was the policy pursued by Alexander, as also by Nicholas, 
in cases of vacancies being opened by the demise of the bishops, 
not to fill them immediately with new candidates, whereby an 
income used to accrue to the public treasury. The filling of 
the vacancies, besides, was combined with some trouble, since 
the candidates chosen by them required the consecration of the 
Pope, which the Czar’s pride could but ill brook, and several of 
the bishops had occupied uncanonically their episcopal sees with- 
out any confirmation from the Roman Pontiff; and to that class 
belonged the three United Greek bishops (Siemaszko, Zylinski, 
Zubko), who, through their apostasy, had detached the whole 
of their Church from Rome. There had of late been many 
vacancies in the kingdom of Poland; and Nicholas, thinking 
that by filling them with Catholic prelates of his own choice, 
and his creatures, he would find them as subservient on 
Roman Catholic matters, as were the other three bishops. It 
is not improbable that, with that view, within the year 1842, 
he had created three suffragans, namely, of Kalisch, of Cracow, 
and of Lowicz, and one bishop, of Sandomir, to all of whom the 
Pope refused his apostolic consecration. But the Czar appears 
to treat that refusal with contempt: and one of his elects, that 
of Kalish, having been actually deposed by a papal buil, from 
his sacerdotal office, he was commanded by the Czar, entirely 
to disregard the authority of the Pontiff. The suffragan in 
defiance of the legitimate head of the Catholic Church, continues 
obedient to the usurped authority of the Czar, who appears to 
spurn the very idea of ever applying to the Pope in similar 
cases; but aims at introducing the custom of the Roman 
Catholic prelates being consecrated in his own capital, and 
making that consecration valid, in spite of its illegality. One 
instance of it has already been witnessed there, and il n’y a que 
le premier pas qui coute. On the 18th of June, 1844, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop, Dmochowski, assisted by two other 
bishops, and a numerous clergy of the Roman Catholic faith, 
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had solemnly consecrated in St. Catherine Church, L’Abbé 
Lubienski, nominated by the Emperor, Bishop of the king- 
dom of Poland; who, for that purpose, came to Petersburgh 
from Warsaw.* From this act, in the present state of relations 
between the two courts, there can be but one step towards ren- 
dering the Roman Catholic Church altogether independent of 
the Vatican. Another recent attempt at Russianizing the 
Roman Catholic clergy, was made by the transfer of the 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical seminary from Wilna to Peters- 
burgh. The inauguration of that important institution took 
place there on the 22nd of June last year, under the name of the 
“Catholic Academy,” in the presence of several bishops and 
prelates of Lithuania, and of the kingdom of Poland. On that 
occasion, a sermon was preached by Canon Holowinski, the 
rector of that academy, in Latin—more political than religious ; 
and, of course, most adulatory to the Emperor, the founder of 
it. The Czar was repeatedly honoured with the surname of 
“ Magnus ;” which, of course, nobody present would find fault 
with; and after saying to his alumni, “inhezreant animis, 
cohereantque in cordibus vestris nexu individuo, fides vere ca- 
tholica, atque fidelitatis, que subditos decet, inviolabile sacra- 
mentum ;” he further apostrophized them with the Apostle’s 
words :—‘‘ Omnis anima potestatibus sublimioribus subdita 
sit. Non est enim potestas nisi a Deo; que autem sunt, a 
Deo ordinate sunt. Itaque qui potestati resistit, Dei ordina- 
tioni resistit. Qui autem resistunt, ipsi sibi damnationem 
acguirunt. Ideo necessitate subditi estote, non solum propter 
iram sed etiam propter conscientiam Quoidi feceritis, 
benedictionem apud Deum, gloriam in Ecclesia, benevolentiam 
Magni Imperatoris nostri, gratumque animum dilecte Patrize 
nostre Rossiz vos promereri, optimo jure conscii vobis esse 
poteritis.” The discourse had no doubt passed a previous 
scrutiny of the censorship, before it was pronounced from the 
pulpit; but, in confirmation of nothing wrong being contained 
therein, the orator on descending, handed it, m Russian trans- 
lation, to the minister of the interior, to be laid before his 
imperial majesty. After these “words of true unction,” as 
they were termed, the Ze Deum was sung, and all concluded 
with ‘‘ prayers for the Emperor and his august family—also 
sung by the officiating bishop, all present devoutly listening on 
their knees.’’+ 

After these favourable and unmistakeable preliminaries, 
* See Tygodnik Petersburski, (Weekly Journal,) 7 agg 
+ Tygodnik Petersburski, 44 July, 1844. 
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nothing remained to be anticipated but the climax; and this 
followed. The Emperor came to visit the establishment of 
which he was the founder, and having congratulated the rector 
on his recent promotoin*—he added, ‘I likewise am a Greek 
Catholic, and I am not the enemy of the Latin Catholics; but 
I solemnly swear, that I will never tolerate Latin Catholics, 
unless they consent to acknowledge no supremacy but mine, 
and that they will no longer communicate with Rome !”+ 
However incredible the circumstance may appear, the Czar 
has even directed his attention, we are informed, to some com- 
bination with those wavering clergy who have made the 
University of Oxford a place of most unsanctified disputation ; 
his emissaries have not been wanting in the effort to induce 
our clergy to direct their looks to Russia as well as Rome. We 
advance this upon no slight authority, and their object is the 
union of the Church of England, only problematically apostolic 
in their notions, with the indubitably apostolic Greek Church 
of Russia—a scheme now not bruited about for the first time, 
nor as anything novel, for it was attempted under the reign of 
Peter the Great, and only frustrated by his death. The renewal 
of that same scheme has come from the very bosom of the 
Holy Synod; and to familiarise our clergy with it, translations 
of Russian books on that subject have been made, and others are 
preparing—and profound articles already published in the lead- 
ing journals. But we rejoice that we can congratulate ourselves 
upon the good sense, penetration, and the conscientious motives 
by which the parties into whose hands that project happened 
to fall, were guided ; their abhorrence of it is only equalled by 
their astonishment at the tortuous and insidious policy of the 
Czar. We may therefore be sure, that whatever the political 
state of our country may turn out to be, our Church is safe 
—proof against collusion ; and that humiliating period is far 
distant, we can boldly vouch, when a Nicholas, or any of the 
Czars, shall come and address the congregation of our clergy: 
“ Hark ye, Iam a Catholic like you, and though I am a Greek 
Catholic, I am not the enemy of the Catholic Church of Eng- 
land; but I swear I will not tolerate any Anglican Catholics in 
my empire, unless they consent to breaking off all connexion with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury—to cease to pray for Queen Vic- 
toria or any of their kings, or appeal to them as the ‘ Defenders 
of the Protestant Faith, but to me.” Oxford alone furnishes 
the foreign enemy, whether Pope or Czar, with hopes of an im- 
* He formerly was professor at the University of Kieff. 


+ A letter from Brody, of the 25th of November, published in the Journal des 
Debats. 
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pression on her wavering children. And we can well conceive 
the distant Autocrat, amid other vain hopes, hailing the proba- 
bility of a junction of the Greek and Anglican Churches, since in 
effect an attempt is now making at Oxford to promote an union 
with Rome on dishonorable terms to Protestantism, that twenty 
years since would have appeared far more incredible than the 
Greek scheme. Against the one Church we have no accusa- 
tions of history, no characters of blood deep sunk in our annals, 
to withdraw from it our sympathy, to excite our fear, our horror, 
and our loathing; but the picture exhibited in this article, will 
probably tempt scarcely Mr. Ward, though not having the 
grace of celibacy to enter the Autocrat’s Church. That 
gentleman, however, has only to take another turn and it 
brings him to the Greek Church, yet even he would turn again, 
we think, ere he would trust himself within the fearful circle 
of Erastianism and Serfdom that surrounds the Czar. 











Art. II. 1. Annales de Imprimerie des Estienne, ou Histoire 
de la Famille des Estienne et de ses Editions, par Ant. Aug. 
Renoard. Annals of the Printing Press of the Stephens, or 


History of the Family of the Stephens, and of their Editions. 
Paris: 1843, 


Tue name of Stephanus, Estienne, or Stephen, is more or less 
known to every one who is in any degree imbued with either 
biblical or classical learning. The motto “ noli altum sapere, 
sed time,”—be not high-minded but fear ; or “‘ noli altum sapere” 
alone, is a familiar acquaintance of the bibliomaniac and the 
student of the progress of literature. But general readers are 
not perhaps aware how vast is our debt of gratitude to that 
name, and are unconscious of the extent of the claims which it 
has upon our respect and admiration. For the long space of 
162 years, the descendants of him who first raised the family 
to honour and renown, continued to exercise the noble art to 
which he had devoted himself; and during this period there 
were sent forth to the world upwards of 1,500 works bearing 
the name of Stephens. Those we must remember were not the 
days of Stanhope presses, much less of steam-printing, nor 
were compositors to be hired by the score; and yet notwith- 
standing the total absence of those facilities, without which 
many a modern printer would sit down in despair, books were 
issued with a rapidity and a correctness which even now call 
forth our admiration and surprise. The descendants of Henry 
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Stephen, though they reaped many and great advantages from 
bearing so honoured a name, cannot all lay claim to equal 
merit. Some were merely printers, practising only the mecha- 
nical part of the art; but there were others of deep and 
extensive learning ; the careful, laborious, manuscript-collating 
editors of the works they printed, to whom literature is under 
the greatest obligations, and to one at least of whom the 
glorious cause of the Reformation owes not a little. 

So renowned a family has of course not wanted an _historio- 
grapher, nor has the history of its press been without its 
narrator. Almeloveen and Maittaire have to a certain degree 
pre-occupied the ground, but M. Renouard has far exceeded his 
predecessors in the care and extent of his researches, while his 
discoveries have enabled him to clear up many doubtful points, 
and have brought to light several curious and hitherto unknown 
facts. His work is one of great labour, but it has evidently 
been a labour of delight, and it has added to the reputation 
which he before enjoyed as author of the “ Annales de I’Impri- 
merie des Alde.” 

Of the birth-place, and of the time of the birth of Henry 
Stephen, the founder of this illustrious family, nothing is 
known that can be depended on. Lottin, in his catalogue of 
the booksellers and printers of Paris, speaks of him as having 
been a student of law, a statement devoid of any authority ; 
others, thinking to enhance his fame, have made him of ancient 
family, and of noble birth, and becoming a printer from love to 
the newly discovered art, the immense importance of which he 
clearly foresaw. ‘This fable however is without foundation. 
He conferred a more lasting nobility than he could have 
derived, and though no lustre marked his birth, he was the first 
of an illustrious race. It is somewhat singular that he should 
be the only one of the family of whom we have an autheutic 
portrait. This was engraved by Leonard Gaultier, a few years 
after his death, of which a facsimile is given by our author. 
The first work in which the name of Henry appears, is an 
epitome in Latin of the Ethics of Aristotle, with a commentary, 
dated, Paris, 7th May, 1502. This work, however, is printed 
in conjunction with Wolfgang Hopyl (Volffgangus, or Volph- 
gangus Hopilius,) one of those industrious Germans who had 
settled in Paris, by whom most probably Henry Stephen was 
instructed in his art, and with whom he at that time appears to 
have been in partnership. They call themselves in the title- 
page “ in formularia literarum arte socii.” This union appears 
to have existed till 1504, from which time till his death Henry 
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was sole proprietor of the press. The works published were ot 
a varied kind, theological, classical, the belles lettres, mathe- 
matical and medical; all, with one exception, in Latin. A 
translation into that language, of St. Paul’s Epistles, the 
Apocalypse, the CEconomics of Xenophon, Euclid, and a tract 
on the quadrature of the circle. The Itinerarium of Antoninus 
also appeared ‘‘ cum privilegio ne quis temere hoc abhinc duos 
annos imprimet.” This was printed in a manner which would 
please some of our present patronizers of rubricated works, in 
black and red, with ornamented capitals. One of the most 
celebrated books, and which reached a second edition in four 
ears, a somewhat uncommon occurrence in those days, was 
his * Quincunplex Psalterium, Gallicum, Romanum, Hebrai- 
cum, Vetus, Conciliatum.”’ These are five Latin versions of the 
Psalter. First, that which was used in the Gallic churches, 
being the second version of St. Jerome, hodie, the Vulgate ; the 
second, that used at Rome, and in the Roman churches; the 
third, another version of St. Jerome; the fourth, a more ancient 
version than that by St. Jerome, called also Ztala Vetus; fifth, 
an emendation of the Gallic, nearer to the Hebrew, and im- 
proved in diction. This work has frequently, and, from the 
wording of the title-page, perhaps not unnaturally, been con- 
sidered a Polyglot Psalter, and has sometimes been incautiously 
inserted in a catalogue of such works. It is handsomely printed 
in folio, the first letter of each verse is red, and is dedicated to 
Cardinal Brigonnet, the patron and friend of the printer. 

Most of his works have appended to them some words of a 
pious tendency, expressed not unfrequently in a style suitable to 
the subject-matter of the book. An astronomical treatise is 
printed ‘‘ anno Christi siderum conditoris, mpvi1.” Another, on 
the mass, is dated “‘ anno Christi Salvatoris, qui est altare, vic- 
tima, et sacrificium nostrum, superbenedictus in secula seculo- 
rum, —“in the year of Christ our Saviour, who is our altar, vic- 
tim, and sacrifice, blessed for ever.” A collection of metaphy- 
sical tracts bears “ anno Christi piissimi Salvatoris entis entium 
summique boni,’—‘* In the year of Christ our most holy Sa- 
viour, the cause of causes and of almighty good.” Anda work 
on Mary Magdalene, ‘‘ ad Christi Domini et gloriose ejus hos- 
pitis Marie sororis Marthe honorem,”—in honor of Christ the 
Lord, and of his glorious host Mary sister of Martha. Some- 
times he mentions the work as ‘‘ sumptibus suis,”—at his own 
cost; ‘* non parvis expensis,’—no mean cost, &c. and desig- 
nates himself as “ calchographus insignis—artis formularia in- 
dustrius opifex—peritus et sedulus opifex, &c.” One work 
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only was printed by him in the French language ‘ L’art et 
science de Géométrie pratique avec les figures sur chacune 
régle, &c. par Charles de Bovilles, chanoine de Nyon.” 

During the eighteen years of his life as a printer, 121 works 
were issued from his press; of these 107 were published at his 
own risk and expense. They were all carefully executed—some 
with the capitals beautifully illuminated, and most of them were 
in folio, the favourite size of the works of that time. One fact 
must be mentioned which will make him astill greater favourite 
than he is with the collectors of vellum copies, if it should 
happen to be unknown to them. Twenty-one works comprise 
all that were printed on vellum by the whole family of the 
Stephens, and of these seventeen issued “ex officina Henrici 
Stephani.” The precise time of his death is not recorded, but as 
the last work in which his name appears alone on the title-page 
was in July, 1520, we may suppose that event to have happened 
shortly after. His widow married in the year following Simon 
de Colines, a printer of great reputation, and celebrated for his 
font of Italics. 

Robert left three sons, Francis, Robert, and Charles. Of 
whom the eldest was, in 1537, associated with his father-in-law, 
and continued so till the death of the latter in 1546. The works 
published by Francis were neither very numerous, nor of much 
importance. The greater part consists of elementary works on 
the Latin language, chiefly extracts from Priscian. He claims 
one distinction, however, which must be mentioned. He was 
the first of the family who published a work in the Greek cha- 
racter. In 1543 appeared ‘‘ Psalterium cum aliis hymnis 
Biblicis Davidis, Greece : Parisiis, apud Franciscum Stephanum. 
MDXxLI.” The titles of the Psalms, the first letter of each 
verse, and the headings at the top of the page are rubricated, 
The size a small 12mo. Previously to this, in 1542, he was 
suspected of being well-disposed to the doctrines of the Re- 
formation; and was, in consequence, threatened with a visit 
from the officers appointed by parliament to search the shops 
of booksellers and the offices of printers for such works as were 
deemed favourable to the new opinions. With the reason for 
this visit we are not made acquainted ; but the hostile conduct 
of the Sorbonne towards his brothers Robert and Charles, makes 
it not improbable that his relationship to them, without any 
act of his own, was quite sufficient to ensure the hatred of that 
body. Francis at first refused to deliver up to the visitors the 
hedhe which were demanded ; but the threat of a prison—a 
threat, in those days of persecution, equivalent to one of death, 
obliged him to yield to the mandate. There is still existing, 
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“The Arrét du Parlement au sujet de la rébellion et désobé- 
issance du Francois Estienne, Libraire de Université, a la visite 
hae voulu faire chez lui Jacques Nyverd et Jean André.” 

he time of the death of Francis is unknown; his last work 
appeared in 1548. 

Robert, the second and most illustrious of the sons of Henry, 
gave very early manifestations of those talents which afterwards 
raised him to an eminence far above his brothers. Before the 
completion of his twentieth year he had superintended the pub- 
lication of a Latin version of the New Testament, which was 
printed by his father-in-law, Simon de Colines, and in which 
the young editor had made some few alterations from the gene- 
rally received translation. This book was obnoxious to the 
Sorbonne on two accounts: first, its size, 16mo., caused it to be 
circulated widely among the people, which circulation was, in 
their eyes, a crime. The alterations were also offensive in the 
highest degree, as showing that the editor dared to think for 
himself—and the right of private judgment in these matters was 
forbidden by the Romish Church. The Sorbonne at once 
accused him of falsifying the Sacred Scriptures. This publica- 
tion was the origin of the unrelenting hatred and persecution 
which were exercised against him, which ultimately compelled 
him to remove himself and his establishment to Geneva, and 
which more or less embittered the whole of his life. 

In the year 1526, he became the possessor of his father’s 
office and press, and in order to distinguish the works published 
by himself, adopted the olive-tree as his device, and took for his 
motto the vulgate translation of the 20th verse of Romans xi., 
“‘noli altum sapere, sed time,” or as we find it frequently used, 
*‘noli altum sapere” only. About the same time he married 
Perrette, the daughter of Josse Bade, (Jodocus Badius,) famous 
both for his learning as a professor, and for his skill as a printer. 
She was in every way a helpmate for him. Her education had 
been such that Latin was so familiar to her that she could join 
in conversation with the learned men who flocked to her father’s 
house. Nay, such an atmosphere of learning appears to have 
pervaded the whole establishment that even the very servants 
understood Latin, and after their fashion could even speak it. * 
This his first wife, and mother of all his children, died in 1547. 

During the time which intervened between quitting his father- 


* His son Henry writing to his own son Paul, grandson of Robert, has the fol- 
lowing passage, ‘‘ De avi quidem certe tui Roberti Stephani familia, non desunt qui 
testari possint, se in ea quod alia in nulla, ad rem literariam, quod attinet vidisse : 
ipsas enim famulas magnam Latinarum vocum partem intelligentes, multo etiam 
(sed quasdam depravate) loquentes,’’—Pref. in Gellium, 1585. 
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in-law’s house, and occupying that which had been his father’s, 
Robert was chiefly engaged in procuring materials for a new 
edition of the Bible in Latin, and in forming an appendix, in 
which the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek names of men, women, 
cities, rivers, &c., were explained in Latin. And in order to 
render the work as correct as possible, he carefully examined all 
the MSS. and printed copies to which he could obtain access, 
and, at his own expense, procured from Spain the Polyglot of 
Alcala, better known as the “‘ Complutensian.”’ This was pub- 
lished in 1528, ‘‘avec privilége du Roi,” for four years. The 
prominent part which the Latin language had in the education 
of the higher orders, and of the ecclesiastics, rendered the sale 
of elementary works in that language great. And we are not 
surprised, therefore, at finding a large number issuing from the 
press of Robert. Among the names of the authors of these 
books we find those of Erasmus, Melancthon, and our own 
countryman, Thomas Linacre. In connection with these works. 
he was called upon to reprint the vocabulary of Calepinus. The 
deficiencies of this work appearing to him so numerous, he con- 
sulted his friends on the production of a new and more extensive 
work. They all warmly encouraged him in the undertaking, 
and made lavish promises of assistance. These, however, were 
never fulfilled, and he was left to pursue the wearying but useful 
task with but one coadjutor, Jean Thierry of Beauvais. Later 
dictionaries have thrown into the shade the “ Thesaurus Lingue 
Latine.” But the admirers of Forcellinus and others should 
not forget how much all modern Jexicographers are indebted to 
the toils of Stephen and Thierry. A second edition was called 
for in four years, and the last published by the author was in 
1543. 

In 1534 appeared an edition of the Bible in Latin, in 8vo., a 
reprint of the folio in 1528. In this same year, letters patent 
of an extraordinary character were obtained from Francis I. ; 
they were presented to parliament for registration, but which that 
body declined to grant. As the King was the friend of Robert, 
and the patron of letters, and suspected of being, if not fa- 
vourable, certainly not very ill-disposed towards some of the 
doctrines of the Reformation ; and, moreover, hating the doctors 
of the Sorbonne for their intolerant bigotry, and for their ill- 
treatment of his favourite sister, we may conjecture that Francis 
would never have granted the letters if he had not felt satisfied 
that parliament would not sanctionthem. They had not, there- 
fore, the force of a law, but were fearful instruments to keep in 
terrorem, to be used at the very first opportunity. The direction 
to the parliament was as follows :— 
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‘«Choisir vingt-quatre personages bien qualiffiez et cautionnez 
desquelz nous (le Roi) en choisirons et prandrons douze qui, seulz et 
non aultres, imprimeront dedans nostre ville de Paris, et non ailleurs, 
livres aprouvez et nécessaires pour le bien de la chose publiqne, sans 
imprimer aulcune composition nouvelle, sur peine d’etre pugniz comme 
transgresseurs de nos ordonnances par peine arbitraire—nous avons de 
rechef prohibe et defendu, prohibons et defendons a tous imprimeurs 
généralement, de quelque qualité ou condition qu’ilz soient, qui'lz 
n’ayent a imprimer aulcune chose sur peine de la Hart.” * 


This despotic “ ordonnance” was not, as we have said, then 
carried into alaw; but in the more disastrous times of Charles 
IX., letters patent were registered and passed into a law, and, 
unhappily, without opposition, that no printer should exercise 
his art without permission,—“ sur peme d’estre pendus et 
etranglez.” 

In 1540, Robert printed, on a large sheet, the ten com- 
mandments, in Latin and French, with some short extracts from 
the Bible. This form was adopted, that it might be hung up 
in schools and private houses—a fresh cause of offence to the 
Sorbonne. About this time also, he published a Hebrew alpha- 
bet, in order that the learned might be able to form a judgment 
of the character which he was about to use in a Hebrew Bible 
he was preparing for the press. This letter was designed and 
partly cast by the celebrated Le Bé, who afterwards went to 
Venice, where he studied, if we may use the expression, in the 
printing-office in the Justinian palace; and, for many years, 
was engaged in casting Hebrew characters; his letters were 
used in the Polyglot of Plantin. In 1542, the ‘* Biblia Hebraica, 
cum punctis,” was completed; it was commenced in 1539, in 
which year Francis I. appointed him “ Regius in Hebraicis 
et Latinis Literis Typographus.” 

A new event now signalized the office of our printer. Hitherto 
no entire Greek work had issued from it. An alphabet in that 
character had, indeed, appeared as early as 1528, and in 1540 
a small volume, “ Sententiz singulis versibus Grecis express ;” 
but this, the alphabet, the few Greek words in the tract of 
Erasmus, “ De recta Greci et Latini sermonis pronunciatione,” 
and a still fewer number in other works, were the only books in 


* To choose twenty-four well-qualified and prudent persons, from whom we will 
select and take twelve, who alone, and no other, shall print in our city of Paris, and 
not elsewhere, books which are approved of and useful for the public good, and who 
are not to print any new work, under penalty of being punished at will, as trans- 
gressors of our ordinances—and we have anew prohibited and forbidden, and do 
prohibit and forbid all printers in general, whatever may be their rank and condition, 
to print anything under penalty of the halter. 
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which any Greek type had been used. The character was simi- 
lar to that of Simon de Colines, and came, most probably, from 
the same foundry. A new and most beautiful fount of type was 
prepared, under the patronage of Francis I. The gravings 
were made under the direction of Robert Stephen, by Gara- 
mond, already well known for the beauty of his Roman letter. 
Some of the smaller letters were designed, it is said, by Henry 
Stephen, then only fifteen years old, whose studious habits 
and early talents gave promise of his future excellence. The 
greater part of the type was designed by a celebrated caligra- 
pher, Ange Vergece, many of whose beautiful Greek manu- 
scripts still adorn the Bibliothéque du Roi. Three sets of 
Greek type now enriched his office, and furnished him with the 
long-coveted means of becoming as famous for his Greek as he 
was already for his Hebrew and Latin publications. In 1544 
appeared an edition of Eusebius; prefixed to which was a 
Monitum, written in Greek, praising the munificence of his 
patron. Each Greek work which he was now enabled to print, 
bore on its title-page, not only his own title of ‘*‘ Typographus 
Regius,” without the previous limitation of “ Hebraicarum et Lati- 
narum literarum,” but ‘* Regiis typis ;” and whenever the manu- 
script was obtained from the Royal Library, “ex Bibliotheca 
Regia.”* 

The year 1545 was productive of great disquiet to our typo- 
grapher. In the margin of a Latin Bible, he had inserted, 
among other notes, the explanations of some passages given in 
the lectures of Vatabli, the then professor of Hebrew. Put off 
their guard by the respectability of the professor’s name, the 
doctors of the Sorbonne examined the work but cursorily. 
For awhile it had an extensive and rapid circulation. Soon, how- 
ever, heterodox opinions were discovered in the notes; such as 
doubts respecting the existence of purgatory, and of the effi- 
cacy of auricular confession. These were important points 
which the Romish priesthood would not abandon. Wealth 
and power to themselves were involved in the promulgation 
of these doctrines; an attack upon them must be resolutel 
met; and he who ventured to impugn them must be punished. 
Whether Vatabli employed the printer to disseminate points of 
doctrine, which he did not scruple to deliver orally, but which 
he was afraid to publish; or whether Stephen used the pro- 
fessor’s name to disseminate his own opinions, appears to be a 


* Francis I. founded a Hebrew professorship ; the first who filled the chair was 
Paolo Paridisi, by birth a Venetian Jew. 
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matter of doubt.* The marked favour of Francis I., as well as 
the countenance of several learned bishops and divines, pre- 
vented the Sorbonne from actually denouncing Robert Stephen 
as a heretic; but the attacks upon him were as virulent as 
they were unceasing. The death of Francis, in 1547, gave 
hopes to his persecutors, who, calculating upon the indolence 
of Henry II., his suecessor, disregarded the kindly feelings 
which that monarch entertained towards Robert, and not only 
assailed him with greater virulence, but also directed their 
hatred against those who were either suspected or known to be 
his friends. Pierre du Chastel, Bishop of Macon, and grand 
almoner of Francis, delivered two funeral sermons on the death 
of the late monarch, one at Notre Dame, the other at the cathe- 
dral of Saint Denis. These were printed by Robert, in Latin and 
in French. ‘* The Sorbonists,” says De Thou, “ enraged both 
with the printer, and his patron, the prelate, took advantage of 
an expression in the second of these discourses, and pronounced 
it a damnable heresy.” The orator had said that Francis having 
lived a holy life, there was room for hope; “ animam protinus 
celo receptam esse, neque expiatoriis ultis ignibus eguisse ;” 
“that his soul had at once passed to heaven without under- 
* This was considered 


going the purifying fires of Purgatory.’ 
by the zealous doctors as a denial of the existence of the “ tertius 
locus,” and therefore requiring the punishment of both author 
and printer. A deputation from their number went to Saint- 
Germain, where the king then was, to present certain remon- 
strances. The learned body was received by Jean de Mendoza, 
the chief of the king’s household. 


“« Je sais, leur dit-il, le sujet qui vous ameéne, vous étes en désaccord 
avec Du Chastel sur le lieu ou est actuellement l’ame de Francois 
notre bon maitre: je puis vous certifier, moi qui ai si bien connu cet 
excellent prince, qu’il ne savoit demeurer en aucun lieu, quelque agré- 
able et commode qu’il put étre. Soyez done siirs que s’il a été en 
Purgatoire, i! n'y sera reste qu’un moment, le temps de boire le coup 
de l’etrier.’’+ 


* The ‘‘ Index Expurgatorius,’’ of Spain, gives the following testimony, both as 
to the printer himself, and the Annotations which he published :-—‘‘ Robertus Ste- 
phanus, Calvinianus, Hereticus prime classis, Hebras lingue haud ignarus. 
Monemus lectorem translationem novam, et scholia horum Bibliorum a Roberto 
Stephano auctore damnato, primum edita et depravata fuisse.’””-—‘ R. Stephen, a 
Calvinist, a heretic of the first class, not unskilled in Hebrew. We warn the reader 
that the new translation and notes in these Bibles, first produced by R. Stephen, a 
condemned author, are vitiated.’’ 

+ ‘*1 know,’’ said he, ‘‘ the subject which biings you here; you differ with Du 
Chastel, as to the exact place where the soul of our good master, Francis, now is. 
I, who was so thoroughly acquainted with that excellent prince, positively assure 
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Finding that the interest of Du Chastel was so strong at 
court, the Sorbonists returned vexed and disappointed.* The 
bishop, however, afterwards withdrew his patronage and pro- 
tection from Robert, either through fear of the effects of the 
continued animosity of the Sorbonne, and the dread of an itera- 
tion of the charge of heresy, so dangerous at tat time to a pre- 
late of the Church of Rome, or from a dislike and disapproval 
of the somewhat violent and fierce replies made by the printer 
to the accusations of his enemies. The loss of the friendship 
of the bishop appears to have affected him deeply. 

The years 1546 and 1549 gave to the world the edition of the 
New Testament, so dear to bibliomaniacs, known by the name 
of the O mirificam! The latter famous for its misprint of pulres 
for plures in the first page of the preface, is preferred to the 
former. The patience of some laborious and accurate examiner, 
enables us to state the exact difference of typographical errors 
in the two editions; the latter containing fourteen, the former 
only twelve. In 1550, appeared, in folio, the most magnificent 
and most correct edition of the New Testament which had ever 
been seen. His learned son Henry, who had been travelling 
in Italy and other parts of Europe, happened to return to Paris 
while this work was in the press, and prefixed to it an address 
of seventy-two Greek verses. To the publication and sale of 
this, the Sorbonists, as usual, opposed their most zealous 
efforts ; and it was only after much trouble and annoyance, and 
many journeys in pursuit of the court, that he could obtain the 
necessary permission to sell. This continual and unscrupulous 
persecution, the indifference or want of power in the king to 
protect him, and the falling away or coolness of former friends, 
urged Robert to take a step which he had evidently long con- 
templated. He had about three years previously sent away 
four of his sons at different intervals. In the first instance to 
Lausanne, ostensibly for the sake of their education; but the 
ultimate object was, to remove them entirely from France, pre- 
paratory to his own departure. They were afterwards removed 
to Geneva, to which place Robert betook himself in the Novem- 
ber of 1550. In the December following, his second marriage 
with the widow Duchemin was either celebrated or confirmed 





you that he would never remain in any place, however agreeable and pleasant it 
might be. Rest satisfied, therefore, that if he has been in Purgatory, he stayed 
there only a moment—only time to drink a stirrup-cup.”’ 

* Time does not appear to have lessened the hatred of that body against Robert 
Stephen ; for we find that, upwards of a century after his death, one of their num- 
ber, André Chevillier, in his ‘‘ Histoire de l’Imprimerie de Paris,’’ not only repeats 
the accusation of heresy and hypocrisy, but brings forward a new charge of his 
having stolen the matrices of the celebrated Greek type. 
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at this place. It is probable that Robert would have remained 
at Paris and continued his labours, notwithstanding all the per- 
secution he met with, had not Geneva possessed attractions 
which in his eyes outweighed every other consideration. His 
talents, his skill, his fame as a printer, would ensure him 
success wherever he might locate himself. But the city of 
his choice was the abode of Calvin, Theodore Beza, and 
other zealous and learned Protestants; and to publish the 
results of their labours, to send forth other editions of his bibli- 
cal works with perfect freedom of annotation, and without 
fearing the ban of the Sorbonne, appeared to him ample com- 
pensation for all the toil, and difficulty, and even privation which 
might await him. In 1551, appeared,—‘‘ The Novum Testa- 
mentum Grecum, cum duplici interpretatione D. Erasmi et 
veteris interpretis (Ant. Osiandri); Harmonia item Evange- 
lica, et copioso indice.” This is the first edition of the New 
Testament, in which the text is divided into verses. The divi- 
sions in the “ Psalterium Quincunplex” of his father, probably 
suggested the plan to him. 

This task was accomplished, we are told, during the course 
of a journey from Paris to Lyons. The phrase, “inter equitan- 
dum,” used by Henry in mentioning the circumstance, has 
induced some to suppose that the divisions were made actually 
while he was on horseback ; we rather agree with Adam Clark 
in his interpretation of the phrase “during the journey.” <A 
somewhat similar occurrence is recorded of Accursius, a cele- 
brated critic of the sixteenth century, who, in a journey through 
Germany and Poland, corrected about 700 errors in an edition 
of Claudian,—* Dum Germaniam Sarmatiasque nuper per- 
agramus, septingentis feré mendis inter equitandum eluerim.” 

This edition, with that of the Bible, in 1555, are the two 
most ancient in which the Arabic numerals are prefixed to the 
verses. A plan which so facilitates reference possessed too 
many advantages not to be immediately and _ universally 
adopted: and we find, accordingly, that in a very few years, 
Romanists, as well as Protestants, printed all their Bibles in 
this manner; the only difference existing was, that the latter 
arranged each verse to begin a line, which the former did not. 
The first work published at Geneva was Rudimenta fidei 
Christiane (Grace). This was a translation of the Catechism 
of Calvin into Greek, by Henry Stephen, son of Robert. It 
appeared two years before the original French, which must 
have been lent by Calvin to Henry, and is supposed to have 
been sent forth to prepare the way for the other. The volume 
is entirely in Greek, without the name, either of the place 
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where it was printed, the author, or the translator ; copies of 
it are very rare; a second edition appeared in J554. The fol- 
lowing year he availed himself of the opportunity of publishing 
to the world, his defence against the charges of heresy which 
had been brought against him. To secure as large a number 
of readers as possible, it was printed both in Latin and French, 
with a preface ‘aux lecteurs qui cherchent en vérité le Sauveur 
Jesus Christ.” In this defence, Robert did not seek for the 
mildest terms to express his opinion of his persecutors. A per- 
secution carried on with relentless bitterness for nearly twenty 
years, was not likely to call forth the gentler feelings; the 
habits of the literary contentions of the age, were not such 
as prompted the use of very courteous language; add to these, 
the saddest, but the most violent perhaps of all motives, the 
“odium theologicum,” and we shall not be much surprised, 
perhaps, however we may regret, to find that Robert missed no 
opportunity of venting upon his adversaries the charges of 
ignorance, stupidity, malice and injustice; and that he neither 
restrained his anger, nor modified his invectives. 

During the residence of Robert at Geneva, that eternal stain 
upon the character of Calvin, the murder of Servetus, took 
place. Though from his position, our printer could not become 
one of his actual murderers, yet we are sorry to find him approv- 
ing of the deed, and publishing the writings of Calvin and 
Theodore Beza, in defence of their conduct. 

The toleration of Robert appears to have partaken of the 
intolerance of his age, for we find him reproving the theologians 
of France, for having confined themselves to the threat of 
burning Rabelais. “ Noverat hujusmodi doctores pro Christi 
pura doctrina libenter accepturos doctrinam athei F. Rablasii 
ejusque libros impie at insulse Gargantue at Pantagruelis 
nomine inscriptos ; nullam enim operam dederunt ut liber ille 
maledici ac blasphemi conviciatoris cum authore cremaretur’—~ 
(Preefatio ad Gloss nove specimen). This strange and savage 
reproach arose, perhaps, from his attachment to Calvin, who 
hated with all his bitterness the man whom he had once 
esteemed and loved as his friend. Rabelais had disappointed 
Calvin, who hoped that the pen of the satirist would not con- 
fine itself to ridiculing the Romanists, but would have em- 
ployed its vigour in defence and approval of the doctrine 
and conduct of the reformers,—a task which the keen-witted 
satirist, whose early connection with Calvin is clearly shown 
in a previous No. of this Review*, would by no means un- 
dertake. In fact, the very “ bonhommie” of Rabelais led 


* Vol. IV. Art. VI. 
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him both to detest and dread a nearer intimacy with Calvin. 
It would be unprofitable to enumerate the works which came 
from the Genevan press; the same activity and industry 
which had characterised his labours in Paris, continued una- 
bated. Nay, in so high an estimation was he held, and so 
valued was his fame, that the proud Genevese paid him the 
greatest compliment in their power, by enrolling him as a citizen 
of their town. On the 7th of September, 1559, in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age, he terminated his useful, laborious, and 
troubled life, having contributed more to the general progress 
of literature, and to the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures, than 
any printer of his time. The only rival of his fame and indus- 
try is his own son Henry, of whom we shall shortly speak. 

Of Charles, the remaining son of Henry, there is not much 
to record. He was educated as a physician, and probably 
would never have been known as a printer had not his brother 
fled to Geneva. Charles then became the protector of the 
property which was left, and the guardian of it for the benefit 
of the children. To his well-timed and zealous applications to 
the king they were indebted for its preservation, as many of 
his old enemies were constantly endeavouring to procure its 
confiscation, in order to profit by the spoliation. One of them, 
Jean André, is immortalized in the “ Epistole Obscurorum 
Virorum :”—‘“ Et vos nescitis, ego vidi illum maledictum 
hereticum Robertum, qui nobis est tam bene elapsus. Et 
defunctus Joannes Andreas, qui optabat maritare filias suas 
de bonis ipsius, ut erat zelotissimus fidei catholice, bene etiam 
clamabat semper quod fugeret.” 

We must now pass on to the greatest of the illustrious 
family, Henry, the eldest son of Robert. In biographies of 
the family he is commonly called Henry II., to distinguish him 
from his grandfather. The talents of this youth developed 
themselves at a very early age, and his father, who had watched 
their premature development, took care that nothing should be 
wanting to their proper cultivation. 

His earliest predilection was for the Greek language and 
Greek poetry: the cause of this was as follows :—His father 
had placed him under a master who had a class of pupils, to 
whom he lectured upon the Medea of Euripides, and who, 
under his direction, enacted the different characters of the 
drama. At these representations the young Henry was 
present ; and so delighted was he, that they occupied his mind 
day and night. The melody of the sound and the rhythm of 
the verse charmed his ear; of the sense he knew nothing. A 
desire to learn the language, that he might know the meaning 
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of what so captivated him, immediately took possession ot 
him. His ignorance of Latin, through the medium of which 
Greek was explained, was his first obstacle. To a certain 
extent, he was not ignorant of that language; the conversations 
in his father’s house, as we have already mentioned, were chiefly 
carried on in it, so that all colloquial phrases were familiar to 
him; this, however, was but a trifling step. Learning thus by 
the ear, he was unwilling to undertake what M. Renouard 
calls the ‘“‘ ennuyeux apprentisage” of the declensions and 
conjugations. Strange to say, he entered with avidity upon 
the more complicated and extensive elements of the language, 
with the very sound of which he was so enchanted. ‘‘ To 
compare any other language with Greek,” says Voltaire, “is to 
put the croaking of frogs in competition with the song of the 
nightingale.” As soon as he had mastered the elements, he 
took the original text of the Medea; and listening attentively 
to his master, who forsook the usually beaten track of Latin 
and translated into French, he was soon enabled to take his 
part in the representations, and enacted, at different intervals, 
the paris of Creon, Jason, and Medea, becoming at last so 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole play, that he knew it as 
well as he knew his prayers. He laid aside for a time the study 
of Latin to prosecute that of Greek, his father thinking, with 
Quinctilian and other learned men, that the acquisition of the 
latter should precede that of the former. About the age of 
fifteen, he was fortunate enough to have for his tutor Pierre 
Danés, the preceptor of Henry II., son of Francis I., the most 
learned Grecian of his time. With the exception of the 
dauphin, Henry was at that time his only pupil. Solicitations 
from all quarters were invariably refused ; ‘“‘ the father,” said 
the omel bishop, “is my dear friend, and his son shall derive 
all the advantage which I can give him.” Afterwards he had 
for instructors and guides in his studies Toussain (Tusanus) 
and Turnebe (Turnebus). The extraordinary talents of Henry, 
under such teaching, could not fail of producing abundant 
fruit. His memory, retentive in the highest degree from his 
very infancy, was carefully and sedulously cultivated. To the 
Greek and Latin languages he added arithmetic and geometry, 
and, till convinced of its absurdity, judicial astrology. This 
latter study was unknown to his father. He had cheerfully 
bestowed upon Henry the means for acquiring mathematical 
knowledge ; his master, however, demanded a larger sum for 
his lessons, when astrology was combined with it, than the 
allowance of his father would meet. His mother secretly sup- 
plied the deficiency, and Henry continued his studies until he 
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saw the fallacy of the misnamed science. In 1545, at the age 
of seventeen, his father employed him in the collation of some 
MSS. of Dionysius Halicarnassus, an edition of which he pub- 
lished in 1546. This occupation, which would have been a 
wearisome task to most, was to him a source of delight, and 
formed a useful initiation to those numerous collations on which 
he was afterwards so continually occupied, and which was one 
of the important concerns of his life. In 1547 he left Paris 
for three years of travel. At Rome, at Naples, at Florence, in 
short, wherever he went, he was gladly welcomed and his 
society courted ; while the literati, who eagerly cultivated his 
acquaintance, were astonished at the vast and varied erudition 
of the youth of twenty-one. The libraries, both public and 
private, were thrown open to him, their treasures ransacked for 
manuscripts, which were carefully collated, and notes made to 
be his guide in future pursuits. In 1550 he visited England, 
where he was graciously received by one who was as precocious 
as himself in learning—the too short-lived Edward VI. From 
our island he went to Brabant and Flanders, and during his 
stay in these countries he made himself master of the rich, 
high-sounding Spanish language ; and returned to Paris when 
his father was on the point of quitting it. 

In 1555 we find him again at Rome, from which place he 
went to Naples on a secret mission to obtain information for 
the French Ambassador at Venice, the nature of which does 
not transpire. While there he was recognised by a man who 
had seen him at Venice. The consequences of this discovery 
might have been most serious, but Henry extricated himself 
with great adroitness. He also saw the man, but without 
showing the slightest symptom of recognition or surprise, 
entered into conversation in Italian, mixing with it much of 
the Neapolitan patois, or rather dialect; and this with such 
ease and correctness, that the man concluded he had been mis- 
taken, feeling convinced that no foreigner could be so intimately 
acquainted with the language as Henry showed himself to be. 
But wherever he journeyed, and wherever he took up his abode, 
his darling passion never slumbered for a moment; collations 
and notes were made to render more correct and to enrich those 
volumes which his zeal and industry were continually sending 
forth. 

The works which Henry had hitherto published had come 
from the presses of others. In 1559 he possessed an establish- 
ment of his own; and immediately there appeared volume after 
volume, with a rapidity, a correctness, and an erudition which 
astonished all. A list of the names of these works would 
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be wearisome; we must refer our readers for them to M. 
Renouard. Among others, there was a more complete edition 
of Justinian than had hitherto appeared. This was dedicated 
to Huldrich Fugger, one of the rich family of merchants of 
that name, who devoted not a small portion of the wealth 
gained in trade to the promotion of the fine arts and literature. 
In the title-page Henry styles himself ‘“ Huldrici Fuggeri Typo- 
graphus,” a title he might assume with great propriety, since, 
independently of sums lent at various times to enable him to 
carry on the works which he had undertaken, he was in the 
receipt of a small annual pension from him. This patronage 
unhappily did not continue long ; the printer wanted to borrow, 
the merchants were not always willing to lend; and the title of 
‘“ Fuggerorum Typographus ” was used no more. 

The incessant application and toil of Henry, at last began to 
show their effects even upon his iron constitution ; his mind 
sunk under his prolonged labour. His disease was of a peculiar 
nature, manifesting itself in an aversion to all study, while the 
very sight of a book inspired him with disgust; and yet amidst 
all, his love for Greek could not entirely forsake him. He 
abstained indeed from reading any work in that language, but 
his hands, apparently without any exercise of his will, busied 
themselves in tracing its characters. This employment not 
only soothed his malady for a time, but afterwards proved of 
use to him; many of these letters (probably ornamented 
capitals,) which he had formed during this temporary fit of 
abstraction, were afterwards engraved on wood, and employed 
in his works. Fortunately his illness on this occasion was not 
of long duration ; after a stupor of ten or twelve days he again 
roused himself to exertion, and pursued the same laborious 
course as before. On the following year he had a yet more 
violent attack of the same malady, arising from the same 
cause, accompanied with a tertian fever. He thus describes his 
own’case, ‘‘ Ce fut a un tel point, om je ne pouvois plus souffrir 
n’importe quel auteur. Tous les livres sans exception, avoient 
pour moi un aspect sombre et repoussant ; et s’il m’arrivoit seule- 
ment de songer 4 quelqu’une de mes précédentes lectures, 
c’étoit me rouvrir une blessure mal cicatrisée.” In this state 
of mental wretchedness, he one day entered his library, his 
eyes covered with his hands, lest he might see one of his 
books, which he considered the authors of his misery. While 
there he casually met with a manuscript translation of one of the 
writings of the Pyrrhonist Sextus, a work which he had begun 
some time before, but which he had forgotten. The sight of 
these made him smile, the first symptoms of a favorable return. 
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He searched amidst a heap of disregarded lumber for the old 
manuscript, of which he had commenced the translation, and 
was fortunate enough to find it. His strength returned, and 
with it his vigour of mind and willingness for labour. He 
completed the translation and published it within the same 
year, though the original text was not printed until 1621, nearly 
a century afterwards. 

In 1572 appeared his celebrated ‘‘ Thesaurus Greece Lingue,” 
a work of such immense labour, and of such vast and extensive 
erudition, that no one man has hitherto produced its equal ; 
and which will remain as long as literature exists an unrivalled 
monument of toil and learning. ‘The more the subject is con- 
sidered, the greater will be the surprise. Little had been done 
before of which he could avail himself, the ponderous mass was 
collected by himself; his own reading and his own memory 
were what he chiefly relied upon, and how great these were 
those who consult the book can testify. The “Thesaurus,” 
the greatest achievement of the time in literature, is dedicated 
to the Emperor Maximilian II.; Charles 1X., King of France ; 
Elizabeth, Queen of England; Frederic, Count Palatine ; 
Augustus, Duke of Saxony ; Jean Georges, Marquis of Bran- 
denburgh, and their respective academies. 

That there were omissions and errors in the work must be 
acknowledged,—what human production is free from them ? Its 
arrangement by primitives increases the difficulty in consulting 
it, yet in spite of all these it remains as we have said a 
wonderful monument of industry and learning. <A heavy blow 
awaited Henry: to the eternal shame and disgrace of John 
Scapula, who had been employed upon the work, and had 
corrected some of the proofs, he abused the confidence reposed 
in him; prepared, pari passu with the “ Thesaurus,” his own 
lexicon, which is only an abridgment of Henry’s work, and 
published it shortly after. Being of a more convenient size, 
though containing less matter, it was purchased largely, and 
thus prevented the sale of the “ Thesaurus.” To his dishonesty 
and duplicity Scapula added the boldest effrontery, claiming 
for himself, what his victim thought of the greatest importance, 
the merit of classifying the derivations and compounds under 
their respective roots. 

After the publication of this work, Henry’s mode of life 
changed. He was always fond of travelling from place to place 
for the purpose of examining libraries and consulting manu- 
scripts, but now this restlessness of disposition appeared in a 
stronger degree. These different journeys were perhaps in some 
degree necessary; the piles of his unsold “ Thesaurus”’ must 
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have been painful to look upon ;_ there were no advertisements in 
those days, and one of the most efficacious methods of acquaint- 
ing the learned with what he had, and of promoting a sale, was 
by personal applications. 

Mons. Renouard has brought forward a circumstance in 
Henry’s life of some importance, which has been hitherto un- 
known to his biographers, and which he discovered in consult- 
ing the ‘* Registres du Conseil d’ Etat de Genéve.” In 1578, he 
published “ Dialogues du nouveau langage Frangais Italianizé.” 
The manuscript of this had been read and approved by the 
censor for the press, but when published it was discovered that 
many new passages had been inserted, which had never passed 
under the eye of the examiner. Henry was summoned before 
the Council, and severely reprimanded for what he had done. 
He then quitted Geneva and took up his residence in Paris, 
which place he again left for Geneva, after the king, Henry III., 
had procured a safe conduct for him. He was again summoned 
before the Council, reproved more severely than before, and 
finally the lieutenant of police was directed to seize every copy 
of the book which could be found. After this he was declared 
to be excommunicated from the church, and was put in prison, 
from which he was liberated in eight days. For nineteen 
years after this event Henry continued, not always indeed with 
the same zeal as formerly, to publish new works, and republish 
with improvements what had appeared before. For a little 
time he appears to have been a frequenter of the court of 
Henry III., who was much attached to him, and delighted to 
converse with him; but the life of a courtier is at utter variance 
with the habits of a student, and Henry soon returned to his 
usual mode of life. In 1597, he once more left Geneva to visit 
his favourite France ; he stayed some little time at Montpellier, 
where his son-in-law, the learned Isaac Casaubon resided, then 
eccupied upon his edition of Atheneus. Leaving this place, 
and journeying, as his habit was, alone, he reached Lyons ; 
finding himself ill, he desired to be taken to the Hotel-Dieu, 
where after a few days he terminated his toilsome and troublous 
life, at the age of nearly seventy years. Henry was thrice 
married : in 1555 to Marguerite Pillot, by whom he had four 
children ; in 1565, he married his second wife, Barbe de Wille, 
who was the mother of eight children; Abigail Pouppart 
became his third wife, in 1587, by her he had two children; of 
these fourteen, ten died young. After the account which we 
have given of him, little need be said of his character; his 
publications show both the extent and variety of his learning ; 
their number proclaim his unwearied industry. His temper is 
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reported to have been impetuous and overbearing, a cause for 
regret to his admirers; but we find too frequently that supe- 
riority of talents and acquirements are not always accompanied 
with humility and forbearance. We would rather that dis- 
tinguished men should derive a warning from those imperfec- 
tions too common to men of swift thought and rapid conception, 
than dilate upon them; and we rather prefer to dwell upon 
the remembrance of the numerous benefits which he bestowed 
upon almost every branch of literature, and to hold in honour 
and esteem the greatest printer of the Reformation. Our limits 
will not allow us to proceed with an account of the other 
members of the family; we have brought forward those most 
deserving of notice, and must leave such of our readers as 
are desirous of fuller information to the copious accounts of 
Mons. Renouard, when they will find ample satisfaction for all 
their curiosity. 








Arr. III.—1. Storia della Legislazione Italiana, di Federigo 
Sclopis. Vol. I. and II. ‘Torino. 1840 and 44. 


2. Della Autorita Giudiciaria, di Federigo Sclopis. Torino. 
1842. 


Or the different branches of the vast scheme of the Roman 
law, the admitted foundation of all the systems in use amongst 
civilized nations at the present day, that which has obtained 
least credit,—or we should, perhaps, rather say that which alone 
has drawn forth universal reprobation and execration,—is its 
criminal jurisprudence, a formidable weapon, forged to main- 
tain and perpetuate the dominion of absolute power. Laws 
more severe and oppressive were never invented as a scourge 
to humanity by the rudest or most savage nations of the East.* 

An atrocious system of torture was regarded by the Roman 
emperors as the most efficacious check upon the commission 
of atrocious delinquencies. The dreadful law ‘ lesz majes- 
tatis,” involving the children in the sentence of the parent, 
presumed to usurp the privilege and to carry out the denuncia- 
tion of Omnipotence, to verify the curse, or, we ought rather 
to say, prediction, of the Mosaic theology. 

The terrible conditions which the ‘‘ imperial lenity ” (for so 

* A lucid account of those provisions is furnished by a celebrated and living 
juridical writer of Italy, Niccola Nicolini:—‘‘ Storia dei Principii Regolatori dell’ 
Instruzione delle Pruove nei Processi Penali. Napoli. 1829.” 
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it dared to style itself) annexed to the life granted to the off- 
spring of the parent who had incurred the guilt of treason, are 
couched in a lofty tone of expression, and breathe at once the 
insolence of absolutism, the fears, the vindictive feeling, and 
the policy of the royal legislator. The passage would bear a 
comparison with any of those imprecations which are to be 
met with in the page of poetry. It is hardly less bitter than 
the curse of Shakspere’s ‘‘ Lear,” or Lord Byron’s ‘* Eve.” 


‘* Deprived of the right to benefit by any inheritance or succession ; 
incapacitated to take bequests ; condemned to perpetual indigence and 
poverty; they were to be constantly haunted by the memory and con- 
sequences of the hereditary offence; the avenues to the honours of 
social life were to be wholly closed against them; excluded even from 
the holy offices of religion, they were finally to be reduced to such a 
perpetual state of squalid want and wretchedness, that death should 
be a solace and life a torment.” * 


These Parias of society, wandering through the world, or, 
in other words, through the empire of their offended master, 
and presenting in their emaciated persons visible imprints of 
his wrath, might well be regarded as so many living royal 
proclamations of the vigilant and unforgiving determination 
with which the law watched over and punished those who 
infringed its provisions. In this view, they were most inge- 
nious contrivances of a crafty, an apprehensive, an inhuman 
policy, and no doubt contributed something to the security of 
an unstable throne. 

In the case of a marriage contracted between a provincial 
and a barbarian, death alone, according to a constitution of 
Theodosius, could expiate the guilt of the offending parties. 
The fines levied by the magistrates went to swell their own 
incomes, whereas the general confiscations of property added 
to the wealth accumulated in the imperial treasury. From 
the numerous titles in the codes referring to such matters, 
historians have justly inferred the rapacious and _ insatiable 
avidity of the sovereign legislators. Torture was in constant 
use. Diocletian and Maximin indeed sought to mitigate the 
ferocity of the mere ancient provisions, by forbidding it to 


+ ‘Filii vero ejus, quibus vitam imperatoriA specialiter lenitate concedimus 
(paterno enim deberent perire supplicio, in quibus paterni, hoc est, hereditarii, cri- 
minis exempla metuuntur) a materné vel avitd omnium etiam proximorum hereditate 
et successione habeantur alieni, testamentis extraneorum nihil capiant, sint perpetuo 
egentes et pauperes, infamia eos paterna semper comitetur, ad nullos prorsus honores, 
ad nulla sacramenta perveniant, sint postremo tales, ut his perpetua egestate sor- 
dentibus sit et mors solatium et vita supplicium.’’—Code IX., Title VIII., ad 
legem Juliam majestatis. 
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be resorted to at the outset of the proceedings, until it was 
seen what proofs and evidences there were in support of the 
charge. 

Can it be wondered at, with a system so ingeniously con- 
trived to further the ends of tyranny and oppression, that the 

reat mass of the Roman population looked with passive indif- 
erence upon the last struggles of the giant body of the ancient 
empire against the vigorous and repeated assaults of its bar- 
barian invaders ? 

Important as are the traces left upon the civilization of Italy 
by the Lombard nation, its internal polity and domestic rela- 
tions have been almost up to the present day enveloped in an 
extraordinary degree of mystery and uncertainty. Robertson 
declared in the last century, that with the few materials at our 
disposal, it was hopeless ever to be able to pierce the dark- 
ness of that remote era. Thanks, however, to the energetic 
researches into archives and libraries, to the examination of 
ancient documents at Vercelli, in the Vatican, and the Bib- 
liothéque du Roi at Paris, success is no longer problema- 
tical. The Cavaliere A. Peyron, of Turin, and Carlo Troya, 
of Naples, have recently made important discoveries of un- 
edited fragments of Lombard laws, the entire body of which 
has been esteemed the least imperfect of the barbaric codes.* 
And we understand that a new edition, including those im- 
portant additions, is about to issue from the press at Turin, 
by the direction of a royal commission, and under the par- 
ticular superintendence of the Cavaliere Carlo di Vesme, one 
of its members. 

The power and rule of the Lombards extended throughout 
the greatest part of Italy; its institutions stamped a character 
upon the social features of succeeding generations; and it 
was made a doubt by Muratori whether, in his day,—that is, 
a century ago,—it could be affirmed with truth that their laws 
were entirely abrogated. He rather inclined to maintain the 
negative. 

The Lombards, the whole business of whose life was war, 
were, like most rude nations, disposed to regard property and 


* So said Gibbon. Lord Brougham cites as a testimony to their legal ability two 

lines of Gunterus :— 
‘* Gens astuta, sagax, prudens, industria (?) solers, 
Provida consilio, legum jurisque perita.”’ 

His lordship (‘‘ Political Philosophy,” vol. i. p. 589) postpones their code to that 
of the Visigotls ; but these had been so long habituated to Roman laws and usages, 
that they can hardly be called in fairness a barbarous people. Their code incorpo- 
rated the principles of the Roman jurisprudence. See Canciani, ‘ Leges Bar- 
barorum,’’ tom. i., and Francesco Forti ‘ Instituzioni Civili,’ tom. i. p. 166. 
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numan life as equally valuable. A party who had been injured 
in appealing to the law, would expect his revenge, or repara- 
tion, rather from the purse than the person of the delinquent. 
A gradation of pecuniary mulets fixed the heinousness of the 
offence,—the guilt of the offender. In cases, however, of 
poverty and inability to defray the amounts of composition, 
corporal or capital punishments, as the case might require, 
were inflicted. The following are some of the rates of pecu- 
niary assessments :-— 
solidi * 

Homicide of a freeman, or, if committed in secret, of a 
slave ‘ . . ; . ‘ ‘ ; . 900 
Homicide of analdio ‘ ° . . . 60 
Homicide of a slave employed in agriculture . 20 
Blow given with the closed fist by a freeman . 3 
Same byaslave  . ‘ . ‘ ° , 6 
A slight wound ‘ ; , ; ‘ , , . a 
A severe wound, accompanied by broken bones’. . 

If, however, they were committed on the person of a 

slave, the fine was considerably less. 

Fornication by a Lombard with a woman of his own nation 20 
Fornication with one of Roman descent + : ; . 


Crimes, however, directed against the public safety,— 
treason, emigration, mutiny, or desertion, homicide commit- 
ted by a slave on the person of his master, were regarded as 
incapable of commutation, and the party paid for the offence 
with his life. This line of demarcation, drawn between delin- 
quencies of a private and those of a political nature, a modern 
criminalist of high reputation} regards as presenting an inte- 
resting subject of inquiry. Indeed, it is in apparent conflict 
with a favourite theory of his own, which regards ali offences, 
whether of merely a civil or political nature, as alike preju- 
dicial to the stability and prosperity of a nation. But Sclopis 


* ‘ Solidus ’’ is the term constantly used in the old Latin versions of the barbarie 
laws; it is said to be equivalent to about eleven pence. By the more rude usages 
of the Saxons, a solidus was represented by an ox, or an ewe and lamb, or by thirty 
bushels of corn, &c. See Sir Francis Palgrave, ‘‘ Rise and Progress of the British 
Commonwealth,’’ p. 213 

+ The Ripuarian law was occasionally more absurd ; the amount of a fine for 
homicide of a bishop varying with his height, upon the principle, it may be, that 
superior stature had made the defunct so much more a man! ‘Those barbarians 
were, it must be presumed, a tall race. For the scale which regulated the principle 
of valuation of offences amongst the Anglo-Saxons, see the ‘‘ Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of England, recently reprinted by the Commissioners of Public Records 


of the Kingdom. 1842.” 
t Carmignani ‘‘ Teoria delle Leggi della Sicurezza Sociale,’’ tom. i. p. 230. 
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has cited in its defence the words of Tacitus in his treatise 
** De Moribus,” who, considering the pecuniary commutations 
for private injuries in force amongst the ancient Germans, 
adds,—“ The practice is at once advantageous to individuals 
and to the public, for independent governments incur great 
peril wherever private animosities are permitted to run high.” 

The Lombard laws, be their merits or defects what they 
might, seem to have answered so well in practice as to have 
extorted the praise of all. Lord Brougham cites the respect- 
able evidence of Paulus Diaconus :—‘“‘ There was this,” he 
says, “‘to marvel at in the Lombard kingdom, that you saw 
no violence, no assassination; no one unjustly despoiled his 
neighbour ; no thefts, no robberies, were committed ; every 
one could go where he would in security and without fear.” 
From these words we may collect the state of the surrounding 
provinces. 

The form of legal procedure amongst the Lombards breathes 
the spirit of the age and people. It was such an institution 
as might be expected to be in use amongst a nation of 
warriors : the charge was preferred in public and by word of 
mouth ; all the proceedings were verbal ; the accused, cited 
by proclamation (bannum) of his judge, in the absence of any 
valid excuse, was compelled to obey the summons. Both 
parties having duly appeared, the plaintiff, after first requesting 
oe eongeae propounded in a loud voice the charge which he 

ad to make. ‘This the defendant met either with a denial or 
a justification; the contest was brought to an issue; and after 
hearing the allegations and testimony adduced by the respective 
parties, the trial was generally brought to a close the same 
day, the notary merely taking notes of the charge and defence, 
the substance of the evidence, and of the judgment, so simple 
was the form of the proceeding. In the absence of evidence, 
recourse was had to the judgments of God. Where the 
Sculdasco, or Scoltascio, or inferior judge, failed to terminate 
the controversy in four days, he was obliged to resign his 
jurisdiction over the matter to the district judge, i. e. the 
Count, or Gastaldo, who was bound to end it within six days. 

The singular forms of judicial procedure termed by a strange 
misnomer, ‘‘ Judgments of God,” were, as is well known, the 
duel, the trial by iron, by hot or cold water, bread and cheese, 
by canonical compurgation, by the oath of the parties, and of 
twelve compurgators, and by the cross. However prevalent 
these judicial forms were in those ages, it would be a grievous 
error to suppose that no voices were raised to denounce them 
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as opposed to every principle of human and Divine justice. 
“« We place,” says a royal legislator, * “no reliance upon the 
judgments of God, and have heard of repeated instances where 
parties have lost their causes contrary to the real justice of the 
case, owing to trial by battle having been allowed. We 
cannot, however, abolish the+ law, because it is one of the 
customs of our Lombard nation.” The clergy, too, occasionally 
made their protest; as did Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons, 
during the ninth century, in a book composed expressly with 
the view of refuting the damnable opinion, as he terms it, of 
those who regarded the results of such processes as indications 
of the actual interference of Providence. { 

To the praise of the clergy also, be it said, that the trial by 
compurgators was introduced by them (it was for that reason 
styled canonical compurgation) with the view of substituting, 
at least, a mode of trial less liable to error,§ for the other more 
eruel and barbarous forms. The trial by the cross was fre- 
quently superadded to the oaths of the compurgators. Two 
pieces of wood were cut from a tree near at hand, one of which 
was marked with a cross, the symbol of innocence, and then 
both were wrapped up together in clean wool, and laid upon 
the tomb of some saint, or upon the aliar; the priest or a child 
selected one, and according to the selection the defendant was 
declared guilty or acquitted. The mode of trial by the cross, 
however, varied ; sometimes the party accused was to extend 
both his arms, so as to form with his body a cross, and in the 
meantime certain prayers were repeated by the priest ; if, before 
they were brought to an end, fatigue compelled him to drop 
his arms, he was pronounced guilty. This mode of proof was 
solemnly adopted in France by Louis the Pious.|| 


* Liutprand. See his Edict, lib. vi. c. 65. 

+ Gibbon cites the passage ‘‘impiam’’ legem, but the MS. authorities are said 
to be against the insertion of the epithet. Trial by battle, after several ineffectual 
attempts to repress it in France by previous sovereigns, was finally abolished, at 
least in Dauphiné, by Louis XI. 

t Page 201, Sclopis ‘‘ Storia della Legislazione Italiana,’’ tom. i. p. 201. The book 
of Agobard is thus entitled, ‘‘ Liber de divinis sententiis digestus cum brevissimis 
adnotationibus contra damnabilem opinionem putantium divini judicii veritatem 
igne vel aquis vel conflictu armorum patefieri.”’ 

§ Perhaps it was the most that they could be expected to do in a headstrong and 
ignorant age. 

|| According to the laws of King 2thelstan VII., the following forms were to be 
observed with respect to the trial by hot iron and water. ‘‘ And concerning the 
ordeal we enjoin by command of God, and of the Archbishop, and of all Bishops, 
that no man come within the Church after the fire is borne in, with which the ordeal 
shall be heated, except the mass-priest, and him who shall go thereto. And let 
there be measured nine feet from the stake to the mark by the man’s feet who goes 
thereto. But if it be water, let it heat till it flow to boiling. And be the kettle of 
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Whatever idea of ridicule or cruelty may attach to such 
forms; still they were attended at least with this advantage, 
the proceeding invariably took place before the public eye; 
nothing was left to the discretion of the judge. No other 
officers were authorized to take part in them than a sergeant 
who was charged with the formal part of the solemnity, and 
a priest who, by his benedictions, was supposed to ward off all 
effects of sorcery or enchantment: for the rest, the functions 
of the judge were rather those of a passive witness or umpire, 
than an actual actor in the scene that was taking place. Such 
was the brief and expeditious system of criminal procedure in 
force in Italy during that early age. Afterwards, mainly 
through the influence of the Pontifis, the trials assumed a 
character more calculated to obtain their peculiar object, viz., 
the elucidation of the truth more in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of the Roman jurisprudence which they, with this view, 
sedulously adopted as a mode of superseding or mitigating the 
silly and ferocious usages of the barbarous nations. 

Lord Brougham, in a recent publication, written in his 
usually perspicuous and impressive style, has collected much 
useful matter respecting the growth of the institutions of 
foreign nations, and the legislation of their barbarous ances- 
tors. His Lordship (p. 653) does not appear however to have 
been aware that, in the early centuries, the Italian word, 
Giudice, did not mean Judge in our sense of the word, but 
a Doctor or eminent Jurisconsult.* Thus he speaks of the 
Judges present at the Diet of Roncaglia. 

The penal legislation of the independent municipal cities 
of Italy would seem to have borrowed or inherited the lead- 
ing features and characteristics of the Lombard codes. . The 


iron or of brass, of lead or of clay : and if it be a single accusation, let the hand dive 
after the stone up to the wrist ; and if it be threefold, up to the elbow. And when 
the ordeal is ready, then let two men go in of either side, and be they agreed that it 
is so hot as we before have said. And let go in an equal number of men on either 
side, and stand on both sides of the ordeal along the Church. And let these all be 
fasting and abstinent from their wives on that night. And let the mass-priest 
sprinkle holy water over them all, and let each of them taste of the holy water, and 
give them all the book and the image of Christ’s rood to kiss ; and let no man mend 
the fire any longer when the hallowing is begun, but let the iron lie upon the hot 
embers till the last Collect, and after that let it be laid upon the Stapela, and let 
there be no other speaking out except that they earnestly pray to Almighty God 
that he make manifest what is soothest. And let him go thereto, and let his hand 
be enveloped, and be it postponed till after the third day, whether it be foul or clean 
within the envelope. And he who shall break this law be the ordeal with respect to 
him void, and let him pay to the King cxx solidi as ‘ wite.’ ”’ 
* See Varchi, ‘‘ Storie Fioren.,’’ lib. iii. 
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penalties were for the most part pecuniary. Theft, held 
ainongst the most odious and heinous offences, was punished 
with great severity. Where death had occurred by violence, 
brought about through fraud and treachery, the law claimed 
the life of the offender; but where the act had been stimu- 
lated by the impetuosity of the passions, it did not exact that 
extreme forfeiture, but was satisfied by the imposition of a 
fine; and this was sometimes even diminished or entirely re- 
mitted, where it might be the means of quieting the family 
animosities and dissensions, so hazardous to the security of 
the state. 

After the fourteenth century, exile, imprisonment, and in- 
terdiction, from the exercise of political rights, termed ‘ am- 
monizioni,” became the commonest modes of punishment. 
Incarceration, beating, and flogging were employed where the 
offender was of vile condition, or the offence itself of a base 
nature, as theft. Infringements of the police regulations, or 
statutory prohibitions, subjected the party to imprisonment or 
beating. The punishment of delinquencies of this nature more 
especially occupied the framers of the municipal statutes, other 
crimes being left to be dealt with according to the provisions 
of the Common, i. e. the Civil Law. 

Various notions appear to have been current with respect to 
the object of legal punishments, for whilst the Canon Law, as 
might be expected, proceeded upon the principle of expiation, 
or atonement, the popular opinion regarded the Criminal Judge 
as the guardian of public peace, appointed, to use the language 
of the times, for the purpose of substituting the ‘‘ vengeance 
of the law for the vengeance of private inividuals” (a surrogare 
la vendetta delle leggi alle private vendette). Sentiments, 
however, more in accordance with those which we are in the 
habit of regarding as well-founded at the present day, were 
also maintained in those early centuries. It was a tolerably 
prevalent notion that the punishment ought to be awarded with 
a threefold regard to the gravity of the offence, the necessity 
of example, and the probable amendment of the offender. 

In one particular, a dear price may be said to have been paid 
for the benefit of the Civil Law. It was from the latter source 
that the intolerable and inhuman practice of the Torture was 
derived ; that expedient, as Sclopis styles it, whereby the judge 
sought to quiet the mistaken scruples of his conscience by 
stretching on the rack a man not yet convicted of guilt. This 
wretched instrument for the extraction of the truth, which was 
employed by the ancient Greeks and Romans against their 
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slaves, became one of the usual modes of proof in Italy. It 
continued to be used within living memory, and is one of those 
institutions, the full extent of whose abominations future ages 
will scarcely credit; although, like every other practice which 
has gained any general sanction, not without some specious 
arguments in its favour. 

he sound and charitable principle, that it is better that ten 
guilty men should escape than that one innocent man should 
suffer, is now universally acted upon amongst civilized nations. 
The position, however, was not always acknowledged; it 
required the concurring efforts of strong sense and warm phi- 
lanthropy to ensure its triumph. Nor, as already remarked, 
was the contrary doctrine without its own peculiar grounds of 
defence. 

The highest obligation of man, according to the Roman 
orator, next to that due to his Creator, he owes to his country. 
Upon a similar principle proceeds military conscription amongst 
the people of the Continent, and impressment of seamen in 
Great Britain. The safety of a nation is as liable to be endan- 
gered by internal commotions, as by foreign invasion. If then 
the country is justified in calling upon each citizen to hazard, 
nay, to sacrifice his life to prevent the one evil, so also is it 
to remove the other. If so with respect to men void of of- 
fence, or of undoubted innocence, @ fortiori with respect to 
those whose conduct lies under grave suspicion of the most 
heinous offences. 

Assuming then ‘‘ the question” to be an important expe- 
dient for getting at the truth, they scrupled not in employing it 
to hazard the limbs, and in some instances the life, of the 
prisoner ; but to justify its use it was necessary that the alleged 
crime should be of the more serious description, and that there 
should be some evidence to fix him with the guilt. Domestic 
tranquillity can only be preserved by the prompt suppression 
of crime. Before it ean be suppressed, it must be ascertained, 
and the perpetrator identified. This may be most readily done 
by means of the torture. Such was the train of ideas along 
which their minds might run; and superstition lent its aid to 
suggest the conclusion, that the Almighty would deign to inter- 
fere to support the drooping strength and failing resolution of 
an unfortunate and innocent prisoner. 

“In administering the torture, they justified themselves, 
(strange plea!) by a regard, a tenderness, for human life. The 
laws,” said they, “‘ cannot endure that any man should die upon 
the evidence of a false, or even a single witness. Behold a 


, 
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method whereby innocence may manifest itself by a stout 
denial, or guilt by a plain confession.” ‘Thus they rated,” 
as Mr. Justice Blackstone remarked, ‘‘a man’s virtue by 
the hardiness of his constitution, and his guilt by the sensi- 
bility of his nerves!” Or it may be that the practice was only 
a consequence of, and a fancied improvement upon, the ancient 
judgments of God; whereby man sought impiously from his 
Creator a repeal in particular cases of his own laws,—a personal 
and special interference in the transactions of humanity. 

It is, however, a remarkable circumstance utterly at variance 
with the admission of their sincerity in the professions of mer- 
ciful intentions, that the Doctors of Law took care that them- 
selves should be exempt by virtue of their office from the appli- 
cation of torture.* Was it that they wished, in the austerity 
of their virtue, to be regarded as not so well treated as 
others? 

With respect to the nature, the amount, the mode of the 
torture,—a wide, a dreadful discretion was originally vested 
in the judge; a discretion but slightly, it would seem, limited 
by the doctrines of subsequent authorities on criminal juris- 
prudence. And Beccaria put the following problem as one 
necessary for the presiding judge to solve in each particular 
case, “ The force of the muscles, and the sensibility of the 
nerves of an innocent person being given, it is required to find 
the degree of pain necessary to make him confess himself 
guilty of a given crime.” 

For a climax of atrocity the decree of Galeazzo Visconti II. 
may be mentioned. It directed traitors and their accomplices 
to be tortured during a period of forty days. Alternate days, 
by a refinement in cruelty, were to be days of repose. The 
curious in abominations of this description may weigh the 
gradation of torments in the words of the original decree. It 
is cited by Sclopis.+ Suffice it to say that the miserable victim 
of despotism, after having been slowly and successively de- 
prived of eye, nose, hands, feet, and the signa virilitatis, was, 
on the forty-first day, consigned to the rack. All this, how- 
ever, was “punishment,” not ‘‘ question,” —a mode of execution, 
not of trial. 

The use of the torture induced a necessity for secrecy of 
procedure; the most valuable part of the criminal jurispru- 
dence in force amongst the barbarians was consequently as, 


Mystery succeeded to publicity; informations were covered 
with the convenient veil of obscurity ; the accused was suddenly 
* Verri, ‘‘ Osservationi sulla Tortura.”’ + Tom. ii. p. 178. 
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overwhelmed by the charge and the simultaneous production 
of the evidence; to crown his confusion he was subjected, on 
the spot, to the ordeal of the collar, or the rack, applied with 
the view of extorting from him a confession. The change took 
place in the thirteenth century, and was, it is said, mainly 
attributable to the inquisitions held upon the heretical offenders 
of the time, who had rendered themselves so formidable to 
the Church, that it deemed it necessary to introduce new forms 
of trial and inquiry. Lucien [LI., Innocent III., and Boniface 
VIII., more especially the latter, are noted as the principal 
authors of the change. Boniface, in his Decretals, directed 
that “‘ wherever, in proceedings for heresy, the witnesses would 
incur danger if their names were known to the accused, their 
evidence should be taken privately.” ‘The natural presumption, 
that the adverse witness has always something to apprehend 
from the enmity of the party whom he accuses, soon gave a 
wider application to the law. 

Nor can the Church, in justice, be regarded as the sole 
author of that most oppressive and unjust judicial practice. 
One of its most inveterate and formidable opponents had pre- 
viously in some measure set them the example. The Emperor 
Frederick II., by a celebrated constitution, entitled ‘* Hi qui 
per inquisitiones,” had directed that prisoners of ill repute 
should not be furnished with a copy of the information, but 
only with the names of the witnesses. 

Whether or not the practice of secrecy in judicial proceed- 
ings can be traced to any principle or position of Roman juris- 
prudence, rightly or erroneously interpreted, we need not 
pause to enquire. Suffice it to mention that the question has 
exercised the learning of several recent writers on criminal 
law both in Germany and Italy. A more profitable subject of 
investigation is presented to us in a consideration of the con- 
sequences which resulted from the adoption of the principle of 
secrecy. 

Adiscussion before the public eye, independent of its securing 
the country against judicial malversation, may be justly regarded 
as the best, if not the only method of ascertaining the real merits 
of two classes of evidence in real or apparent conflict. But as 
soon as the accused had been deprived of his very reasonable 
right to know the names of the adverse witnesses, and then to 
confront them, the advantages, nay even the possibility of any 
publicity of discussion, was also necessarily lost. The judges, 
compelled to rely upon the bare answers and defence of the 
accused, and the replies to interrogatories framed behind the 
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backs of the parties who were to answer them,—obliged to take 
these unsatisfactory materials as the sole ground of their de- 
cisions,—soon found themselves deprived of all the means for 
arriving at any intimate conviction. Being utterly unable to 
found any conscientious judgment upon the attestations re- 
ceived,—without the essential conditions for deciding with any 
degree of moral certainty,—they were driven to shelter them- 
selves from the fearful responsibilities of their situation in a 
system of subtleties and calculations. It was established as 
an axiom, that the positive testimony of two persons to the 
existence of any fact, amounted to a complete proof. As a 
consequence, the affirmation of one witness was only half proof. 
The terms plena and semiplena (probatio) became familiar. 
Voltaire, in his commentary upon Beccaria, tells us that at 
Toulouse they admitted one-fourth and one-eighth proofs; in 
this fashion an affirmative rumour, or, as we should style it, 
hearsay evidence of a fact,* if positive in its terms, was received 
as one-fourth proof; if vague, as one-eighth proof. The con- 
sequence was, that eight rumours, echoes it might be of one 
ill-founded or lying report, would amount to a complete or 
full proof. 

Proofs, indicia, and presumptions, were thus arranged in 
arithmetical gradation, just as if the infinite quantity of possible 
combinations of evidence were susceptible of numerical repre- 
sentation. A legal took the place of a moral certainty. The 
judge himself became a mere mechanical agent in the adminis- 
tration of justice, the admonitions of his moral conscience were 
studiously hushed, those of his juridical conscience were the 
only ones to which he ventured to listen, and that was governed 
by the artificial rules of a system of law, and the refined cal- 
culations of a theory which involved the practical working 
of criminal jurisprudence in all manner of silly consequences 
and absurdities. Here, as in other instances, the original in- 
justice and radical defect of the law itself occasioned a neces- 
sity for an infinity of subsidiary fictions; so must it ever be 
until the false principle which has occasioned their necessity 
has been uprooted by the sagacity of a wise sovereign or dis- 
cerning legislature. 

However little scruple might be evinced by the judges in 
applying these arbitrary and artificial principles of construction 
to the discrimination of offences of the lighter and less heinous 


* This species of evidence the law of England, for the best and humanest of 
reasons, has absolutely rejected in all cases, except those in which the current repu- 
tation is really an important fact, as boundary, pedigree, and character, and in the 
one excepted case of a dying man’s declaration who is aware of his condition. 
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class, they might well be disposed to feel reluctance in relying 
upon them when required to adjudicate in cases whose deci- 
sion involved more serious consequences to the accused,—it 
might be the dungeon or banishment, the loss of property or of 
life. The still small voice within him, the silent monitor by 
which a guilty conscience has never yet been absolved, would 
occasionally contrive to make itself heard; the sworn minister 
of justice felt it to be absolutely essential for him to be placed 
in a position in which he might be able to justify his conduct 
to himself. He felt that a man’s guilt or innocence must be 
no longer decided by the sole application of so sorry a criterion; 
still he was not inclined to relinquish the formidable power 
placed at his and the state’s disposal, in the ability to wield 
the force of the secret inquisition. It was necessary to adopt 
some expedient calculated at once to solve the scruples of his 
conscience, and to preserve the integrity of the law. To 
remedy one injustice he virtually established a still greater. 
Urged on the one hand by his personal misgivings, and on the 
other by the popular indignation, it struck him that he had 
discovered a remedy for the difficulty, for in questions of plain 
and obvious injustice, the multitude are rarely so liable to error 
as those educated classes, who, warped by political partiality, 
or refining upon the conclusions of their own understandings, 
are frequently disposed to lose sight of the primary, the elemen- 
tary principles of common sense. No one should be regarded 
as amenable to final punishment until he had himself admitted 
his guilt—a principle of specious humanity, of real absurdity ! 
It assumed the truth of a fact, the falsehood of which is discern- 
ible by the meanest capacity ; as if, forsooth, the confession of 
guilt were the only proof calculated to produce in the mind of 
the judge the moral certainty of its existence; or as if it 
were in every case even a satisfactory indication of its having 
been committed at all; or as if, finally, it were impossible to 
establish the fact, even though the accused met the charge 
with a resolute and obstinate denial. An admission of guilt 
proceeding from the lips of the offender himself! What more 
conclusive, more convincing ? How was so satisfactory a result 
to be obtained? By what ingenious expedient should a man be 
made to surrender his property to confiscation, his person to 
the dungeon, his head to the block, his name perhaps to eternal 
infamy and disgrace‘ A confession was regarded as a condi- 
tion precedent to punishment, and a confession therefore was 
by some means or other to be obtained. The prisoner stood 
immovable in his determination, mute before the tribunal to 
which he had become amenable. How overcome his obstinacy ? 
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Simply by the use of torture, by the application of the boot, 
the screw, the fire, the pincers, the cord, the rack, to the sen- 
sitive nerve, bared muscle, passive limb ; and in their merciful 
philanthropy granting the party whom they still assumed to 
be innocent, the attendance of the confessor and the leech, to 
guard respectively against any premature escape of the life of 
the body or the soul, which might throw discredit upon their 
feelings as Christians, their humanity as men, their impartiality 
as ministers of justice. The establishment of the principle of 
secrecy in judicial proceedings, and the consequent adoption 
of a theory of evidence in criminal procedure, artificial to an 
extent hardly conceivable in the present comparative simplicity 
of that branch of jurisprudence, led as a natural consequence 
to its entire administration being entrusted to a body of legal 
practitioners who succeeded to the office hitherto filled by 
persons ignorant of all those minute details, acquaintance 
with which had now become an important condition to the 
adequate performance of the juridical functions. 

Verri, in his ‘* Osservazioni sulla Tortura,” has clearly 
shown, in all its horrible deformity, the barbarity of the now 
happily abolished Criminal Law of Italy. Founding his remarks 
upon a celebrated trial which took place at Milan during the 
famous plague of the seventeenth century, he has traced through 
all the windings of the proceeding, the principles as then re- 
ceived of a system artificial and unreasonable to a degree 
scarcely conceivable at the present day. On the other hand 
Manzoni, whilst he has devoted much labour to a careful extenu- 
ation of the system which he seems, without any wish to dis- 
guise its original and essential injustice and absurdity, to have 
regarded as having been in a gradual state of self purification, 
has sought to lay bare the iniquitous conduct of the judges to 
whom was confided the management of that most inhuman 
trial. He has detected with great ingenuity all their cruel per- 
versions of a law rightly interpreted but too cruel,—their snares 
to catch the fears or the consciences of the ignorant witnesses. 
Monstrous was the law in itself,—what then its perversions ? 
Great the guilt of the original founders of the systems,—what 
then theirs who strained its letter, who ‘‘ tortured the law of 
torture ?”’ 

Even judges were not slow to abuse the powers of their 
sacred office ; and doctors of the very highest repute, whose 
names have been handed down to us as oracles of the science 
in those ages, occasionally forgetful of the respect due to their 
functions, scrupled not to place themselves in personal contact 
with the writhing and bleeding subject of the torture, extended 
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helpless before them. Hear the cool declaration of that great 
doctor of the fourteenth century, Bartholus, who, affirming that 
a judge ought not to be held responsible for any fatal con- 
sequences resulting from his own personal interference with 
the prisoner, uses these words :—‘ Hoc incidit mihi qui dum 
viderem juvenem robustum (i. e., as the anatomists of the 
present day would term him, a capital subject) torsi illum et 
statim fere mortuus est.”* The celebrated criminalist, Farri- 
naccio, mentions his having himself witnessed a case where the 
impatient judge (in a hurry perhaps for his dinner) had seized 
the unfortunate prisoner by his hair and ears, and dashed him 
violently against a column crying ‘‘ Confess Ribaldo.”’ 

Parisde Putes, styled by Giannone “ eccellente giureconsulto,” 
relates approvingly an instance of a judge (and a parallel will 
occur to the reader in the atrocities of the first French revolu- 
tion) who thought it not unbecoming him to use the most 
treacherous wiles in order to wrest a confession from the 
reluctant victim. A lady having incurred suspicion, was 
arrested and thrown into prison. The judge caused her privately 
to be conducted to his apartment, where he received her with 
all the sympathy and professions of attachment that might 
have become a lover, even promising her a release as the fruit 
of a confession, whereupon she owned to homicide, and was 
immediately beheaded. It appears to have been the sounder 
opinion that even the nursing mother was a fit subject of the 
torture, but then comes the humanity or the sense of justice of 
those iron men; they fixed as its limit the probability of 
deterioration to the quantity or quality of the food destined by 
nature for the sustenance of the infant whom they could not 
(perhaps their ingenuity had tried) make legally responsible 
for the offences of the parent. 

It is true these instances must be regarded merely as 
abuses; so Manzoni, in opposition to Verri, has ably con- 
tended in a recent publication; still where they could be 
perpetrated with impunity, lamentable indeed must have 
been the general administration of justice. Many intelligent 
writers of the present day have regarded it as the principal 

* These are incidents (alas for our weakness !) that must be referred not to the 
annals of particular nations or countries, but to the broad history of human 
nature. Two centuries later an English chancellor, Sir Thomas More, great and 
good as he was, lent on one occasion his personal aid to increase the tortures of a 
woman on the rack. Still later we find, in Mary’s reign, Bonner whipping the 
prisoners with his own hands. ‘ He tore out,”’ says Hume, ‘ the beard of a weaver 
who refused to relinquish his religion ; and that he might give him a specimen of 


burning, he held his hand to the candle until the sinews and veins shrunk and 
burst.’’ 
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evil of society at that otherwise, in many respects, flourishing 
epoch. Possibly arbitrary power loves torture as a stimulus 
to enjoyment; it would certainly appear to be so in Russia, as 
we have repeatedly shown. 

The indiscriminate severity with which the innocent were 
confounded in the sentence of the guilty, was only another 
consequence of the fury of the factions. The traitor, Ugolino, 
whose crime is almost lost in the celebrity of his horrible 
punishment, was thrown into a dungeon, but not alone; his 
nephews and grandsons shared his confinement.* 

Cola da Rienzi was first stimulated to the attempt which 
constituted him the brief, yet influential ruler of the ancient 
mistress of the world, by the glaring and unavengeable act of 
oppression perpetrated in the slaughter of his young and in- 
offensive brother, which, like the atrocity of the last of the 
Roman Decemvirs, was an infringement of an immutable law of 
natural justice, which human law was powerless to prevent or 
revenge. Rienzi’s first attempt on assuming the reins of 
government was, to reform the administration of criminal jus- 
tice, and disastrous for the destinies of Italy, was the day 
which saw the sceptre fall from his paralyzed hand or his 
incapable grasp. 


His first thought proves the nature of the evils which were 
most characteristic of the period; his brilliant, though tem- 
porary success, the general appreciation of his reform. 

The novels of that early epoch are full of touches infallibly 
indicative of the abuses that were corroding the heart of civi- 
lization. Sacchetti tells the following story :— 


«* Messer Ridolfo da Camerino had a nephew, who had been studying 
law in the University of Bologna. ‘ What,’ asked his uncle, ‘ have 
you been doing at Bologna?’ ‘Sir,’ replies he, ‘I have been learn- 
ing the science of rights.” ‘ You have spent your time, then,’ said 
Messer Ridolfo, ‘to little purpose.’ The young man, to whom the 
remark appeared a strange one, demanding wherefore he said so, he 
replied, ‘ Because it would have been better had you learnt the 
science of might, for that is worth two of the other.” Whereupon the 
young man fell a laughing; but upon reconsidering the matter, and 
talking it over with the bystanders, they all agreed that what Messer 
Ridolfo had said was true.” 


‘*And I, who am recording this anecdote (says Sacchetti), 
being in company with some students, who were attending a 
course of lectures given by Messer Antonio da Perugia told 
them that they were throwing away their time in devoting it 


* Innocenti fecea l’eta novella.—Inf. xxxiii. 88. 
VOL. V.—NO. II. AA 
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to such studies; and upon their inquiring my reason for the 
observation, I asked them what they apprehended they were 
learning? ‘ We learn law,’ was their answer. Whereupon I 
said, ‘To what purpose, if it be not enforced?” And the 
writer goes on to testify to the fact, that where the law was 
directed against the poor and weak, its course was rapid, 
and soon was the sentence delivered which mulcted his purse 
or his person; whereas rarely was it directed or enforced 
against the wealthy and powerful. 

After allowing for exaggerations and natural prejudice, a 
tolerable idea of the incompetency and ignorance of these 
foreign courts may be formed from the ridicule of early 
Italian writers.—‘‘ As you may have heard, our city is frequently 
visited by magistrates from the marshes, men of little soul, and 
of mean and niggardly habits, whose conduct is throughout 
characterized by covetousness ; owing to their miserable and 
avaricious dispositions, the assessors and notaries whom they 
bring with them seem men rather sprung from the plough, or 
the shoemaker’s shop than from the law schools.’* 

The detective police of Rome in the middle ages was, perhaps, 
even worse than that of the other cities. After Pope Alexander 
VI. had made the most strenuous and repeated exertions to 
discover the parties concerned in the mysterious assassination 
of Giovanni Borgia, a man who had been left in charge of a 
boat on the Tiber, came forward and deposed to having seen 
some individuals, the night of Giovanni’s disappearance, ap- 
proach the river from a neighbouring street, and after peer- 
ing about to see whether there were observers, give a signal, 
whereupon a man hastily approached, mounted upon a white 
horse, and holding a corpse upon the crupper, which he imme- 
diately precipitated into the Tiber. The deponent, upon being 
interrogated by the Governor of Rome, as to his reason for not 
having previously revealed what he had seen, replied—* that 
in his days he had seen hundreds of dead bodies thrown into 
the river, at that very spot, without their being missing leading 
to any investigation.’ + 

Not only were the grossest and most tyrannical abuses of 
power wrought within the closed walls of the dungeon and 
the turreted castles of the feudal noble, but the most glaring 
acts of violence and oppression were perpetrated in the light 
of day, nay, in the open streets. Even the sacred precincts of 
the tribunals of justice did not save the judges who presided 

* Decameron, 8th day, 5th novel; so Boccaccio, speaking of the administration of 


the law in Florence, in the fourteenth century. 
+ Sclopis, tom. ii. 252, citing Eccard. 
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from the most flagrant disrespect or mortal violence. The well- 
known narration of Boccaccio may serve as an illustration of 
the former. The latter rests upon still earlier and more vene- 
rable authority. Messer Benincasa d’Arezzo, who filled a ju- 
dicial office in Rome, was slain by the hand of Ghino di Tacco, 
in full court, whilst he was seated on the Bench. The circum- 
stance is alluded to by Dante in the following lines :— 


** Quivi era l’Aretin che dalle braccia 

Fiere di Ghin di Tacco ebbe la morte.”— Purg. VI. 13. 
‘* Here of Arezzo him I saw, who fell 

By Ghino’s cruel arm.” 


According to Landino’s commentary, Benincasa had gone 
from Sienna to Rome, where he was invested with a judicial 
appointment by Boniface VII. Ghino, attended by his men-at- 
arms, assailed him whilst he was seated in a crowded court. 
Having slain, he threw him from the steps to the ground, and 
departed, without a single person attempting to oppose him. 
According to other accounts, he cut off the head of his victim, 
and paraded through Rome with it fixed upon a pike. It ap- 
pears that the unfortunate judge had previously condemned 
Ghino’s brother to death in Sienna. Benvenuto d’Imola, in 
his commentary on Dante, seems disposed to extenuate the 
atrocity of the crime. ‘‘ Ideo, lector,” says he, ‘‘ volo quod 
scias quod iste Ghinus non fuit ita infamis, ut aliqui scribunt 
quod fuerit magnus sicarius et spoliator stratarum. [ste 
namque Ghinus Tacchi fuit vir mirabilis magnus, membrutus 
niger pilo et crine, fortissimus, ke.” See the spirit of the age. 
He then praises him for prudence, and for nobility of descent ; 
and tells us that he had seized the castle of Radicofani, turned 
out its ancient owner, and fortified it against the Pope. Be 
the man’s character what it might, the event proves both his 
audacity and the impotence of the law. A fearful discretion 
was, however, lodged in the hands of the judges of that age. 
In their mouths would have been appropriate the language as- 
signed by Alfieri to Appius Claudius, who, speaking of his own 
authority over the laws, is made to say— 


‘* To posso 
E so crearle, struggerle, spiegarle.”— Virg. Act II. Scene I, 
*« Mine is the power, mine the skill, 
To make, unmake, and to expound the law.” 


That the unscrupulous partiality, and gross ignorance of the 
podestas, or foreign magistrates, were calculated to provoke 
retaliation from the wronged or neglected suitor, cannot be 
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doubted. Sometimes their sentences spoke merely the wishes 
of the faction predominant at the moment; thus Corso Donati 
escaped, on one occasion, through the corruption of his judge; 
thus the podesta, Cante de’ Gabrielli, cited Dante to appear be- 
fore him, to answer a charge of barrateria, or peculation, 
committed during his priorate. According to the customs of 
the Italian republics, every person who had filled any office 
in the state, was liable at its termination to the syndicate, 7. e. 
he might be called upon, like the Athenian magistrates ,* within 
a stated period, to appear and give an account of his admi- 
nistration. In Dante's case the period had expired; the poet 
was absent on an embassy to Rome; and Cante, to accumu- 
late injustice upon injustice, did not allow him adequate time 
even to appear, still less answer the citation. By a sentence, 
curious enough, the true reason of the accusation is unblush- 
ingly avowed. It discloses the vengeance of an irritated fac- 
tion,—the political nature of the whole proceeding: the poet 
had opposed the entry into Florence of Charles of Valois. 

It is observable from this sentence, as well as from other 
pieces, that it was usual in those days to draw up the most 
important paragraphs in legal documents in the vernacular, 
the residue of the instrument being in the Latin tongue. Thus, 
in conveyances, ‘‘the parcels” would frequently be in the 
Italian language.+ The result of the above proceedings is well 
known; Dante left his country never to return. His first 
sentence was followed up by another of aggravated cruelty, 
although hardly so unprovoked, since Dante had valsntatiailly 
given his native city real cause for displeasure, by taking part 
with her foreign assailants; the instrument, however, con- 
demned him to the flames if found within Florentine territory 
(comburiatur sic quod moriatur). At a later period, it is true, 
his country appears to have been disposed to relax its severity 
towards him; but still anxious, it should seem, to preserve some 
semblance of consistency, she stipulated a humiliating step as 
the condition of his recall. It was the practice, on a stated 
day in every year, for a pardon to be granted to prisoners in 
custody for criminal offences; they were required to walk in 
procession to the baptistery, and there make an offering to the 
tutelary saint of Florence. This, then, was to be made a con- 
dition of Dante's recall, that is to say, they still sought to treat 
him not as the state offender, but as the vulgar criminal. The 
reply of the poet, destitute, and without protection, is couched 
in a spirit of the noblest independence: it does not disguise 


* This was termed being drev@vvo, or accountable. 
+ A similar usage existed in England. 
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the anxious wish of the writer to be restored, his disposition 
to make any reasonable concession to attain that end; but it 
at the same time rejects, in terms of the fiercest indignation, 
any condition like the one alluded to, which would have in- 
volved a sacrifice of all self-esteem ; and concludes by ere 
to the crust of bread that will yet be his, ‘‘in an exile, gilde 
by the same sun, and cheered by the same aspect of the 
heavens.” 

The high estimation in which the doctors and professors of 
Civil and Canon Law were held, on the Continent, during the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, is not only matter 
of history, but occupies one of its most singular, and, at first 
sight, inexplicable pages. That a class of men, with their 
powers fitted to habits of business, by the routine of a pro- 
fession which, according to Mr. Burke, tends more to strengthen 
the faculties and render them acute, than any other,* should 
always occupy a commanding position in every civilized society, 
—the status, rights,and privileges, properties and lives, of whose 
members are committed to its control and advocacy,—cannot, 
indeed, excite surprise; but that it should ever have been 
invested with such an extraordinary dignity and authority, 
as were accorded to it during the early centuries above 
referred to, is a phenomenon that calls for some explanation. 
There were important causes then in operation, and active 
elements were called daily into action. The lower classes 
were struggling with the feudatories for security of life and 
property; the State was struggling with the Church for as- 
cendancy in civil and ecclesiastical matters. Public opinion, 
which is now so much guided or moulded through the in- 
fluence of the press, received, at that period, its chief bias 
from the universities. All the factions deemed it necessary 
to procure the aid of able and practised advocates. They 
sought for them amongst the civil and canon lawyers, the 
respective adherents of the Empire or the Church, the nobles 
or the people. In spite of the evils of a vicious and disor- 
ganized state of society, the labours of patient industry and 
even of the brilliant arts, were gradually mouided to per- 
fection, fostered and protected by the walls of the fortified 
inland town, or the powerful safeguard of the independent 
and maritime city. ‘These were, nevertheless, overrun with 
factions. Neither the life, the property, nor the commerce of 
its inhabitants, were secure from the violence of the unscru- 
pulous men who laughed to scorn the feeble civic force 
arrayed against them; which, in the attempt to set bounds to 


_* He adds, ‘‘ unfortunately it does not tend, except in the very happily- born, to 
liberalize and enlarge the mind in the same proportion.” 
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their licentiousness, too often found the municipal magistrate 
disposed to favour the violent, the lawless, and the powerful, 
rather than the peaceful, timid, and industrious classes. Like 
the Roman plebeians of the fifth century of the Republic, the 
lower classes of the middle ages of Italy, having seen enough 
of the effects resulting from the discretionary power vested in 
their magistrates, sought the remedy in a rigid system of fixed 
law. Rome, if we can rely upon the tradition handed down 
by Livy and Dionysius, in her perplexity turned for aid and 
instruction to the States of Greece Proper, or it may be to 
those of Magna Grecia ;* whereas their descendants had be- 
fore them, however rarely appealed to, or however ill under- 
stood, the glorious inheritance of their forefathers, the mixture 
of Greek and Latin wisdom and experience, the harvest of the 
golden era of Roman jurisprudence, however mutilated by 
the execrable (as Hugo terms them, and he rarely uses harsh 
terms) compilers of the Justinian Digest. Yet written words 
are but the ghosts of the essential thought intended to be 
conveyed. What was the dead letter without the living ex- 
positor?—of what service the text without the gloss,—the inter- 
pretation without the interpreter? It was necessary to have 
an organized and educated body of men, to act as the autho- 
rized expositors of law. 

The want suggested the remedy; on all sides sprang up 
schools for the elucidation of the great Digest, and the gradual 
formation of the higher or lower orders of the profession, the 
professor, the doctor, the notary, the draftsman, the attorney. 
The possession of a distinguished professor, an Accursius, a 
Cino da Pistoja, a Baldus, was a fortune not merely to the 
university which he honoured by his residence, but to the city 
which profited by his attractions. Scholars flocked in of all 
ages and nations, ranks and circumstances, to the no small 
delight of the worldly-wise citizens. The doctors had sub- 
mitted to them cases for their opinion not only by nobles and 
citizens, but by crowned clients and foreign sovereigns. Their 
progress from city to city, university to university, was one 
continual triumph. Their emoluments were large ; they were 
addressed as lords, ‘‘ Domini ;” and, indeed, the real dignit 
(as the honorary distinction still continues to be in the British 
universities) was an object of ambition even to men of the 
most distinguished birth and fortunes. 

The honourable title of ‘ Legum Doctor” was originally 


* Those who feel interest in the controversies will find it alluded to in the dif- 
ferent histories of the Roman law. Hugo, as usual, collects the authorities. Fran- 
cesco Forti just touches the question. See also Gibbon’s celebrated chapter on the 
Civil Law. 
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applied to teachers of jurisprudence : after the Common Law 
had grown to maturity they began to assume the title of 
‘* Juris utriusque Doctor.” 
Of the numerous great universities organized in the early 
: centuries for purposes of legal instruction, none occupied a 
! prouder position than that founded at Bologna, which was in 
| those ages to jurisprudence what Paris was to theology. To 
i the former university ten thousand students are said to have 
annually resorted from all parts of western Europe. 
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, ‘The certainty,” says Francesco Forti, ‘* that their rank would 
be treated with the highest deference and respect, and that their 
juvenile transgressions would meet with indulgence, filled them with 
young men of the most illustrious families. The prospect of gain 
reconciled the townsmen to their insolence. Even the broils which 
occurred from time to time between the students and the citizens were 
not, at a period when lonz custom had familiarized them to the tumults 
occasioned by the factions, regarded as a sufficient ground for abolish- 
ing the private jurisdiction of the university courts. 

‘* The course of instruction always consisted in a literal exposition 
of the text. In the study of a science which ought to have been 
made pre-eminently of a philological character, the aid which was 
derived from that quarter was only trivial and occasional. It is not 
then surprising, if, in the Glosses and Comments upon the text, blunders 
occur so ridiculous as to lead to the belief of a greater degree of 
igrorance in that age than is known from other sources to have pre- 
vailed. To cite an instance: the mistakes which are made respecting 
the succession of the Roman emperors are utterly inexplicable. It 
cannot be legitimately concluded that there was a general deficiency 
in mental culture or historical knowledge. The just inference is, that 
the annotators, in their devotion to the study of a text in which they 

j believed all knowledge to be comprised, neglected to keep themselves 

on a level with the other men of genius and letters who were their 

contemporaries. The ignorance evinced in the Glosses cannot be taken 
as a measure of the learning of the age. It must be remarked that, 
from the close of the twelfth century, Latin translations of the Greek 
passages in the ‘Corpus Civile,’ by Burgundius of Pisa, were in 

: common use; so that the ‘ Greecum est non potest legi,’ imputed as 

an habitual expression in use by the writers of the Glosses, could not, 

without anachronism, be attributed to them in the thirteenth century. 

It is also certain that the Florentine, Buoncompagni, was at that 

; period professor of elegant literature in the university of Bologna. 

. The method adopted in their studies, as well as some particular facts 

which have been transmitted to us, suffice to show that the human 

understanding could not long have slept in ignorance, or limited itself 
to the study of a single work. 

‘*The lectures commenced in the month of August, and lasted till 
the end of October; they were delivered twice a day, an hour each 
time. The students were permitted to put questions and propose 
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objections to the lecturers. Afterwards two professors, who were 
styled antagonists (antagonisti), were appointed in the same science ; 
and then in addition to a laborious study of the text there arose a 
spirit of subtle disputation. Memory was in the highest esteem, so 
that he came to be regarded as the true lawyer who in interpreting 
texts or solving difficulties, was able immediately to quote the precise 
passage in which the objection or distinction was to be found. Under 
these circumstances, it was not likely that the professors would keep 
the science stationary, or they would have been liable to hear them- 
selves refuted by their own scholars, a fortune which once befel the 
celebrated Azzo. Subtle disquisition readily leads to sophistry; the 
next step is cunning, and those who are ambitious of being subtle and 
astute are too apt to employ artifice upon all occasions. Of the most 
celebrated doctors of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, all did not 
leave behind them a reputation for integrity of morals or sincerity of 
opinions. Even at that period the profession of the law was degraded 
by the use of fictions and artifices. Some are on record which were 
adopted with praiseworthy intentions, but their very preservation 
serves to show how highly the ingenuity capable of inventing them was 
appreciated by our primitive schools of jurisprudence.” 


It would appear from Tiraboschi (tom. LV. 54,) that however 
great the youthful enthusiasm of the students in favour of the 
Code and Pandects, they afforded in their own cases a proof of 
the truth of the remark that speculative or theoretical opinions 
rarely have much influence upon practical conduct. The young 
men did not pay up their college accounts; they shrunk 
from discharging their university obligations ; : they overlooked 
the elementary rules of the law of debtor and creditor; they 
scrupled not to disregard the dictates of the very justice whose 
principles they were supposed to be imbibing. We wonder 
that Italian ingenuity had not hit upon the doctrine of “ caution- 
money.” A professor, at the close of a course of lectures, on 
taking leave of his pupils, tells them that when they again 
meet he shall only deliver to them the ordinary lectures 
directed by the university,—that he shall not attempt the higher 
“ extraordinary thesis :” 


** Quia scholares non sunt boni pagatores; quia volunt scire sed 
nolunt solvere: juxta illud, 
‘ Scire volunt omnes, mercedem solvere nemo’ : 
Non habeo plura diccre ; eatis cum benedictione Domini.” 


At the diet of Roncaglia, convened by Frederick I., mainly 
with the view of having the crown prerogatives which had been 
usurped by the feudal proprietors or the cities ascertained and 
restored, it was found that the inquiry, owing to the confusion 
occas ioned by long years of revolution and war, had become a 
very complicated one,and the emperor entrusted its management 
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to four celebrated Bolognese doctors of that age, who assisted by 
twenty-eight civilians of minor note, completed the task allotted 
to them. They awarded to the crown all the regalia save those 
which the cities could show had been surrendered in their favor. 
They were accused by a contemporary writer of courtier-like 
deference to the wishes of the prince, and that charge has 
found an echo in the assertions of two historians of celebrity at 
the present day, Sismondiand Raumer. In opposition to them 
a German juridical writer of great sagacity and high reputation 
has defended the legal propriety of the doctorial award ; not 
however exonerating the emperor from the censure of im- 
providence, in insisting upon rights which had been so long 
obsolete. The legal knot, if difficulty there was, there as in 
other cases was cut by the sword, and the victory of Legnano 
silenced for a time the voice of the jurists. 

The following anecdote, whilst it illustrates the manners of 
the age, at the same time confirms the fact of the familiar 
footing upon which princes then received the sages of the law. 

The Emperor Frederick I. was riding one day between 
Bulgarus and Martinus (two famous doctors of the age), when 
he abruptly inquired whether by law he was the master of the 
world? Their answers were discordant, for whilst Bulgarus 
denied that as far as the idea of property was implied, the 
emperor could be regarded as master, Martinus maintained the 
affirmative of the proposition, without admitting any exception 
to it; whereupon the monarch dismounting presented his horse 
to the latter, which Bulgarus observing exclaimed, “ Amisi 
equum qui dixi equum + ape non fuit equum,’—the words con- 
taining a pun incapable of translation. The incident was 
noised about, and the two civilians were ever afterwards 
regarded as the respective representatives of servility or inde- 
pendence of sentiment. Bulgarus was called “ bocca d’oro,” 
golden mouth, to convey a notion of his eloquence. His house 
was regarded as the ancient habitation of the science; and its 
site was subsequently, as a compliment to his memory, chosen 
for the establishment of the University of Bologna. 

But one of the greatest lights of the medieval jurisprudence 
was Francis Accursius. Born in 1182, in Bagnolo, a petty 
town of Tuscany, he directed the energies of a mind of extra- 
ordinary acuteness, to reduce to some shape the dark chaos of 
legal science. He threaded with extraordinary accuracy the 
labyrinth from whose mazes, in that ignorant age, so many 
were unable to extricate themselves. He drew his own con- 
clusions from the text itself, after a careful and profound 
examination of the different commentaries. In his family legal 
science became hereditary ; and in cases in which the text was 
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silent, his authority in favour of any position was received as 
having the weight oflaw. His reputation continued paramount 
in the schools for three centuries, until it was finally super- 
seded by that of Alciatus. His son Francis was, says Pignotti, 
highly honoured by a “ferocious King of England, enemy of 
the Muses, and exterminator of poets,—Edward the First.” He 
cites for his ferocity Gray’s celebrated Ode!! 

Dino di Mugello and Cino da Pistoja, Bartolo and Baldo, 
also acquired the very highest celebrity for legal excellence ; 
as likewise did Gratian, the most celebrated of the compilers 
of Ecclesiastical Law, whose juridical labours are mentioned 
by Dante as affording pleasure in Paradise. 

** Quell’ altro fiammeggiare esce del riso 
Di Grazian che |’uno e |’altro Foro 
Ajuto si, che piacque in Paradiso.” — Paradiso, X. 103. 

But the canonists and civilians of that age were not obliged 
to confine their aspirations to the hope merely of a heavenly 
reward, the world tendered earthly inducements to cheer and 
stimulate them in their saliiualeiaal sna. 

** Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus honores.”’ 


—So said the poet, but in point of fact, Justinian conferred 
both wealth and civil distinction. 

Dante himself did not exclude jurisprudence from the extra- 
ordinary range of accomplishments which constituted him the 
“ Uomo Enciclopedico ” of his time. Perhaps it was requisite 
for every man who judged for himself (and it was an age of 
great freedom of sentiment), to make himself master of the 
great ‘‘ legal’ question between the Empire and the Church 
in all its bearings. Dante, not contented with that, assumed 
himself the office of instructor in constitutional law, and by 
his treatise “ De Monarchia”’ has vindicated his claim to rank 
with the publicists of his country. His treatise, however, as 
might be expected, was afterwards placed in the prohibited 
index. 

One more celebrated medizeval lawyer, and we have done. 
Francesco Accolti was famous for his versatile abilities and 
various accomplishments. He was regarded by the Marquis 
d’Este as a phoenix, and was pronounced to be excellent alike 
in Civil or Canon Law—in philosophy, theology, and polite 
literature. Nor does this encomium stand alone: it was reite- 
rated by all the first men of the day, one of whom, Paolo 
Cortese, styles him ‘‘ Monarch of all sciences, civilian, canonist, 
poet, musician,” &c. He was an able Greek scholar. He was 
allowed a stipend of 1440 florins (an immense sum for the 
period, the middle of the fifteenth century) as professor in the 
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University of Pisa. It may be observed, however, with respect 
to Accolti’s extraordinary merits, that posterity has not con- 
firmed the voice of his contemporaries. 

If we except the valuable contributions to the cause of justice 
and humanity made by Italian juridical writers during the last 
one hundred years, and some treatises on Public and Canon Law 
published in the preceding century, jurisprudence, as a science, 
may be said to have ceased to flourish in the Peninsula about 
the time when it began to assume a more regular and syste- 
matic form in this country. But in our own age there is every- 
thing to hope from the spirit peace that prevails, from the 
exertions of men of distinguished ability, and from the con- 
cessions of beneficent princes. 

If it be true that the vicious state of its criminal juris- 
prudence, the mal-administration of its laws, were among the 
principal causes that led to the utter disorganization and final 
ruin of the flourishing Italy of the middle ages; true, also, it 
may be, that to a reformation and regeneration of her juridical 
system (the sure indication, perhaps, of the well-being of a 
nation) we may look for a recovery of at least some portion of 
her former prosperity. Much has been accomplished towards 
this object during the last one hundred years by the generous 
and concurring efforts of power and science, of princes and 
individuals. Italy will not readily forget the names of her 
closet benefactors—her Tanucci, Filangieri, Genovesi, Leopold 
Beccaria, and Verri. Their writings, touching upon the sub- 
ject-matter of this paper, will, it is true, soon be consigned to 
the upper shelves of the great libraries;—the antiquarian lawyer, 
the black-letter philanthropist, will alone have read and com- 
prehended their drift. Such must ever be their lot who have 
successfully directed their intellectual labours to the detection 
and overthrow of hydra-headed error ; and who pauses in these 
days to trace the history of the controversies as to the genuine- 
ness of the donation of Constantine—the circulation of the 
blood—the roundness of the earth? The above-mentioned 
writers have fought the battle, and have won it; their immor- 
tality will not rest upon the intrinsic merit of their writings, 
their graces of style, beauty of arrangement, propriety of 
thoughts, or purity of diction; their fame will live in the tra- 
ditions of a grateful people, whose nerves, whose muscles they 
have secured from the application of water, fire, iron; whose 
bodies they have preserved from the most abominable system 
of cruelty ever ohatel to control the feelings, enfeeble the 
capacities, and degrade the natures of a nation of slaves. 


















Art. [V.—1l. Dramatic Works of Sheridan Knowles. London : 
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2. Plays of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. London. 

3. Tragedies of T. N. Talfourd. London: Moxon. 

4. Bells and Pomegranates. By Robert Browning. London: 
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STRANGELY incongruous is the present position of the drama 
in these British islands. The art which has so long lan- 
guished since its mighty founders past away, (we speak of the 
modern, not the ancient drama,) that art has awakened to a 
second spring, less glowing, less beautiful, indeed, than the 
first ; and yet also rich in leaves and blossoms. But strange 
and most sad to relate! at this very time, when the creative 
dramatic genius is thus awaking from its dreary lethargy, our 
two national theatres are, for the first time for centuries, 
simultaneously closed to the productions of the tragic muse ; 
whilst one of those theatres, lately under the management of 
that great artist Macready, is no longer open to any productions 
of dramatic art. Strangely incongruous, indeed, is such a state 
of things as this. To what should we attribute it? On the one 
hand, we have various successful dramatists, whose produc- 
tions are infinitely superior to those which occupied the 
Thespian boards, when the rage for theatricals was at its 
height. On the other, we have the principal British theatres 
either altogether closed, or seeking a source of existence in 
the production of lyric dramas only, and attracting crowds to 
the operas of an Auber, a Bellini, or a Balfe. Now, various 
reasons have been assigned for this lamentable fact; and these 
reasons we propose briefly to investigate, ere we proceed to 
the critical examination of those dramatic authors’ merits 
whose names we have set forth at the head of this article. 

And first, then, it has been asserted that the public taste for 
dramatic representations has comparatively past away. Do- 
mestic and social life, it is said, in the exercise of their influ- 
ences upon various classes, form all but insuperable objec- 
tions to the future permanent success of the British drama. 
The tendency of the fashionable world to exclusiveness, it 
is thought, drives them from our national theatres. The love 
of our middle classes for their own fireside and domestic com- 
fort, is held to form an equally powerful hindrance to their 
frequent indulgence in such public amusements. 
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Now, there may be a certain degree of truth in these 
statements; but that degree is limited. ‘The tendency to 
exclusiveness is by no means one of the necessary signs or 
developments of the age. At this present moment, there is a 
great reaction towards more catholic union with our fellow- 
brethren, a reaction, which is mainly promoted by that talented 
and warmhearted political party which goes generally by the de- 
signation of Young England. Nay, undeterred by the fear of 
being condemned for intermingling sacred things with pro- 
fane, we must remark, that the present movement towards 
catholic unity in the Church is a main agent in the warfare 
against the mean and vulgar exclusiveness in question; and 
that, in this point of view, the more complete development of 
that Church may in all probability lead to the more speedy 
triumph of the drama. And here it may be permitted us to 
remark, that we are not of those who consider these powers 
antagonistic to one another. Did we do so, we should be the 
last to wish for or further the success of the earthly though 
— art. No; we consider the dramatic to be a form of 

evelopment of that creative genius, which is placed in the 
mind and soul of man, not to be crushed and stifled, but to be 
employed to the glory of our Creator, and for the happiness of 
our fellow-men. Nor do we think it necessary that that 
genius should always select sacred or celestial subjects for its 
pres yo ere Our existence is twofold. We have a heavenly 
and spiritual life, which shall last through all eternity. But 
we have also an earthly life, which is not intended to be 
dreamt away. Were we to pass our days alone in acts of 
direct communion with the Deity, we should have been born 
as angels, not as men. We cannot here dilate upon this sub- 
ject, but we have said enough to intimate the reasons for 
which we consider that which is commonly designated the 
profane drama, to be a possible source of virtuous delight to 
the most pious Christian ; and we now return from this almost 
unavoidable episode to the assertion, that all things so strangely 
work together, that that very catholic spirit now pervading 
the ranks of churchmen may give a death-blow, in many 
instances, to the spirit of narrow social exclusiveness; and 
thus destroy the long dominant disinclination of our rich or 
titled aristocracy to share in the pleasures of their less for- 
tunate brethren. 

With respect to that love for his home circle which is sup- 
posed to keep the British citizen from the theatre, far be it 
from us to depreciate the true affection, the noble self-respect, 
which lies at the bottom of this feeling. Yet it may, like all 
others, be carried too far; and in this case, it merely assumes 
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the form of a minor, but not less sectarian spirit of exclusive- 
ness, than that attributed to the fashionable world. A man’s 
fireside should, indeed, be his favourite haunt, but neither he 
nor his family should be debarred from intercourse with the 
world around them. The mind becomes narrow and selfish 
when thus perpetually restricted to the same circle of house- 
hold loves and household cares. The sympathies with greater 
and lesser fortunes, which are awakened by the creations of 
the stage, more vivid as they necessarily must be than those 
excited by the perusal of general literary productions, widen 
the sphere of thought, and ‘teach us loving pity for our fellow- 
beings ; improving thus at once the mind ‘and the heart. It is 
a mistaken notion, therefore, to think that the love of home 
should naturally lead its possessors to the neglect of the acted 
drama. This may, indeed, serve as a restriction, when nothing 
truly valuable or novel is to be seen; but it ceases to act when 
any real dramatic magnet of attraction exercises its sympa- 
thetic influence. We are, therefore, fairly justified in arriving 
at the conclusion, that we must look to some other causes than 
these for the non-success of the drama, and in asserting that 
fashionable and domestic exclusiveness are both mere passing 
accidents, liable to great modifications, at the least, from the 
influences of catholic sentiment, and true dramatic genius, 
when once fairly brought into play. 

Another reason assigned for the decadence of the acted 
drama, and more espec ially the tragic, (for it is of this chiefly 
that we here speak,) is the existing rage for operas, for the 
productions of the world of sound. Now this, in our opinion, 
is a narrowminded and most mistaken assertion, based on, and 
only to be excused by, extreme ignorance. Masic and poetry 
are twin-sisters. Naturally should they go together; naturally 
should they reflect each other. Some may give the prefer- 
ence to the art of words; but to speak on this account with 
pretended contempt of that of sounds, to treat it as a mere 
amusement for the thoughtless, a sensual source of gratifica- 
tion, which can afford no true element to the soul, is the act 
either of a very vulgar, or of a very ill-constituted mind. The 
organisations of some few may, indeed, have been so defec- 
tively arranged, as to deny them that source of delight which 
is open to others in the creations of inspired composers; but 
even in this case, they should not attempt to decide what they 
cannot feel, and depreciate what they are altogether unable to 
understand. As well might a blind man presume to contest 
the merits of Correggio. “These remarks are not uncalled for: 
would that they were so! There is an evil spirit abroad in 
the minds of dramatists, towards their musical brethren, which 
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too often finds utterance in the various organs of the public 
press. We would desire to see no more of this. We would 
desire to convince the either ignorant or malevolent critics 
alluded to, that the sister-arts of music and poetry should 
naturally flourish side by side, and that the success of one is by 
no means calculated to injure the triumph, in its own sphere, 
of the other. Let us remind them, that music was never 
more generally cultivated in England than at that Eliza- 
bethan era, when poetry embodied its own most glowing 
dreams and conceptions. In fact, the chief writers of our 
great madrigal school all flourished at this period. Let us 
further remind these critics, (to revert to a more recent era,) 
that in Germany, Schiller and Mozart, Beethoven and Goethe, 
were contemporaries; and that the tragic and lyric drama 
both attained their highest eminence in that country at the 
same period, and under simultaneous influences. More than 
the allusion to this fact will, we think, scarcely be needed to 
prove the compatibility of the poet and the musician at once 
sharing the wreath of fame between them; or rather, each 
wearing it undivided at the same moment. For fame is, in 
this respect, like true paternal love. It does not diminish, 
though it be subdivided. 

Again, some writers attribute the low state of the drama to 
the absence of great artists for the embodiment of dramatic 
creations. Whilst, say they, comedy possesses still the inimi- 
table Mrs. Glover, ever true, ever natural, that relic of the 
classic era of the stage, the admirable Farren, the ‘‘ beau 
idéal” of disappointed old bachelors and grumbling family- 
men, and a host of minor worthies, Tragedy has few or no 
worthy theatrical representatives. Now, to the truth of this 
assertion, we are also compelled to demur. Admitting, as we 
do, on the whole, the superiority of the comic muse’s adherents, 
we can still by no means allow that the stage is so utterly 
barren of true tragic performers. To name more than two or 
three such performers might appear invidious; as we should 
be still compelied to omit all notice of many more or less 
praiseworthy ornaments of the tragic scene. First, then, we 
would name Macready, as a proof that the true artistic spirit 
has not yet departed from amongst us. Macready is a great 
artist. He has many faults, we know; but his excellences far 
more than counterbalance these. His voice is disagreeable ; 
his trick of breaking every sentence into as many separate 
words as it contains, interposing a species of guttural interjec- 
tion betwixt each, is most distressing, and often destructive to 
the effect of the most poetical passages. But even these faults, 
great as they are, vanish into insignificance when placed by 
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the side of his unbounded drastic powers, of the vehemence 
of his earnestness, and the force of his passion. So great is 
this artist’s power over the minds and senses of his audience, 
that he could even electrify them as the loving Claude Mel- 
notte, or the still more youthful Ion, little as his natural gifts 
were calculated for the representation of those young, nay, 
almost boyish characters. But it is in parts more adapted to 
his own physical and moral organization, that he most trium- 
phantly awes and electrifies us by the magic force of genius. 
Let us refer to the instances of King John, and Spinola in 
** Nina Sforza,” in corroboration of this assertion; and in a 
still higher degree to his embodiment of the dying monarch 
in the 2nd part of ‘‘ Henry IV.” Who that has once heard 
him repeat, can ever forget that fearful exhortation ?— 

‘* What! canst thou not forbear me half an hour ? 

Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyself; 

And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear 

That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 

. * * i * * 

Harry the Fifth is crown’d! Up, vanity! 

Down, royal state! all you sage counsellors, hence” &c. 

We were very young when we first heard Macready deliver 
this, but never to the last moments of our life shall we forget 
the effect which his performance produced on us—the ninalea 
sensations of awe and wonder which oppressed us, and all the 
audience with us. For that whole assembly was spell-bound 
by the magic of genius. Nota pin was dropped, not a breath 
was heard. The royal dignity, the deep anguish of spirit, the 
fatherly affection struggling with anger, all these were por- 
trayed with a force and reality which can never be described 
or forgotten. Enough of this. Macready has many faults as 
an actor—he has others as a manager. But that creative 

enius is his to which it is always the critic’s duty to bend in 
sent and which, when even partially misdirected, can 
seldom fail in influence or effect. 

A worthy heroine of the tragic scene, the embodiment of the 
pure, and noble, and loving, is Helen Faucit. She, too, has 
faults, but her merits are also of the highest order. For depth 
of tenderness, for truth and delicacy of feeling, for nobility of 
soul and manner, few actresses have been superior to Helen 
Faucit. Her voice is, alas, weak, and sometimes deserts her ; 
but her's, too, is the genius of the soul, which supplies all 
minor deficiencies, and awes the sharpest critic into admiring 
silence. 

We cannot dwell longer on this subject; our space forbids. 
That truly powerful actor Phelps, his worthy associate Mrs. 
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Warner, in the task of dramatic rehabilitation, Anderson, that 
ever successful pair Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, the stern yet 
classic Vandenhoff, with his daughter, and many others whom 
we cannot even pause to name, we must refrain from further 
noticing here. Too long have we already lingered upon the 
threshold of our subject, and enough has been said to show 
that the scarcity of theatrical talent is not the cause of the 
drama’s unfortunate condition. What then is? In our opinion 
two causes mainly conduce to this unhappy result. The one 
is the development of a higher range of thought in the minds 
and brains of those classes who generally constitute the mass 
of dramatic audiences. The other is the resolute predisposi- 
tion of managers either for the splendid and costly revivals of 
old stock-pieces in preference to the productions of living 
dramatists, or for the selection of those pieces only amongst 
the works of living authors which approximate to the stand- 
ard of dramatic perfection, the greater works of the Eliza- 
bethan era. And first, for the former of these depressing 
causes :—Novelty, creative genius, are what the public de- 
mands. Therefore does it go in shoals to see French vaude- 
villes and dramas transplanted to our boards, and desert the 
representations of ‘‘ King John,” though put on the stage with 
the utmost brillianey, and performed with a unity of purpose 
and a fire of genius which approach nearly to perfection. And 
the public is not so wrong in so doing, as superficial critics 
inform them. No; the publie is partially right. It has a 
just claim to the production of novelties, more especially when 
dramatic genius is extant; and managers and actors, instead 
of lamenting their want of taste, should perceive that the ge- 
neral public have advanced further than themselves, because 
they have paid homage to the great principle, that creative 
genius never wholly dies, and that no people should be con- 
demned to live upon the mere relies of the past. 

And this brings us to the second cause of the Drama’s dis- 
astrous condition, the backslidings and short-comings of the 
managers of our Patent Theatres. To what are these then 
to be attributed? Firstly, for the truth must be told, to the 
desire on the part of the chief actors to monopolize the lion’s 
share of the applause, and to leave the author little or none 
whatever. Nor can we greatly blame this desire, inasmuch as 
the living author at least has been little more than a non- 
entity on the British stage for the last 150 years. 

During this long period the actor has been the main point 
of attraction ; the drama merely the dark canvass from which 
the breathing figure of that actor has emerged. And this is 
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naturally flattering to the performer’s vanity. How should it 
be otherwise? But in Garrick’s or in Kemble’s times the 
actors were not blamed for this. The actors also of the pre- 
sent generation have naturally received the traditions of their 
histrionic forefathers. It is unjust to blame them for this 
severely; but it is needful to awaken them to a sense of their 
present duties. Managers do occasionally select a modern 
Play for representation; but then it is almost a “sine qua non” 
with them that that modern play should be as ancient as 
possible—ancient in form—ancient in language—ancient in 
conduct. Thus Mr. Marston’s ‘‘ Patrician’s Daughter,” despite 
the supposed recentness of its epoch, is written in the language 
of the Elizabethan writers; and more than this, it would in all 
probability never have been performed if it were not so. 
** Plighted Troth” is another strong instance in point. This 
play was thought to be like Massinger or Forde, and therefore 
was produced. And its signal failure is not likely to have 
proved any lesson to managers. The early dramatists have one 
merit, indeed, one great merit, which can never be taken 
away from them—true creative power. Their faults were the 
faults of the age; their genius was their own. But those faults 
were not the less faults because they were natural to them. 
Our dramatists unfortunately are, with few exceptions, more or 
less infected by the same spirit; and therefore ]amed in the 
exercise of true creative power. We shall have more to say 
upon this subject anon; and will therefore at once conclude 
this portion of our lucubrations by again distinctly affirming, 
that the present condition of the British acted drama is to be 
attributed neither to exclusiveness nor musical preponderance; 
but to the mental advance of the public at large, who will not 
rest contented with the creations of the past, nor with modern 
‘* rifacimentos” of them, and to the obstinate adherence both 
of our managers and actors, as well as of a portion of our 
authors, to the bygone and obsolete, to the exclusion of the 
rising spirit of the age. 

And now, before we proceed to the consideration of four 
more or less successful acted dramatists, whose names we have 
placed at the head of this article, it becomes our duty to pay 
our passing homage to those other acted playwriters whose 
merits should command attention, as well as to those unacted 
dramatists who are well worthy of a long and separate notice. 
The former class comprises Serle, Miss Mitford, the author 
of the “ Provost of Bruges,” Zouch Troughton, Marston and 
(we presume) Mr. Stephens, since the production of his “* Hun- 
garian Daughter.” ‘The latter body numbers Messrs. Horne, 
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Heraud, Powell, Darley, and many others whom we name 
not, amongst its members. Some few words (and they shall be 
few) we must devote to each of the authors we have named. 
Serle is a sensible and talented writer, possessing a clear per- 
ception of many of those requirements without attendance to 
which no play can be essentially dramatic. His ‘‘ Merchant 
of London” shows much depth of feeling and delicacy of 
treatment. But its plot is unfortunately too slight to sustain 
the interest of the piece. We have reason to fear, however, 
that his views of the beautiful are far too restricted. Thus he 
evidently appreciates poetical writing in plays too highly, and 
does not sufficiently estimate that true language of mental 
power and inward passion which displays itself occasionally 
in the works of less talented authors. In fine, Serle be- 
longs in a great degree to the bygone school of dramatic 
thinkers, and will, therefore, we fear, not attain to that emi- 
nence which might otherwise be within his reach. Miss Mit- 
ford’s play of “ Rienzi” has been greatly overrated. It is 
respectable. To say more than this were absurd. We trust 
that we shall not hurt the feelings of this gifted lady’s admirers, 
and can assure them that there can be no warmer admirers of 
** Our Village” than ourselves. The author of the ‘‘ Provost of 
Bruges” writes sensibly and clearly, but wants dramatic power. 
He appears to us to think too much about his plot, (a very 
uncommon fault in English dramatists,) and too little about 
the mental development of his characters. He paints the outer 
not the inward world. Troughton has given us only one play, 
‘* Nina Sforza;” but this play holds out fair promise of a 
future harvest. To criticize it severely would be unkind and 
unjust. Suffice it to say, that it is dramatically conceived, and 
in some degree dramatically developed. Marston is a writer 
of great talent. His “ Patrician’s Daughter,” inferior as it is 
in all respects to Browning’s somewhat similar ‘‘ Blot on the 
Seutcheon,” contains still much fine writing. The language 
unfortunately is not original; but retailed at second-hand from 
the Shaksperean writers; but many of the thoughts it ex- 
presses are most beautiful. The plot of this play is disagree- 
able in the extreme, its hero being worse than a brute; but it 
undoubtedly possesses dramatic power and interest, and shows 
that its author is capable of better things. Mr. Stephens has 
great merits as a dramatist, but, alas! still greater faults. He 
is often gorgeous in language; but still more often unintel- 
ligible. His words appear to crowd on him in such shoals, that 
he is not able to control or manage them, and his comparisons 
are frequently most incongruous and absurd. With all this, he 
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is one of the very few writers of the day who possesses genius ! 
Would that it were in this case accompanied by taste ! 

But very few general observations can we devote to the 
unacted dramatists of the day. R.H. Horne may perhaps be 
regarded as their Corypheus. This writer has power; but 
labours unfortunately under the impression which we have 
already alluded to, that the perfection of dramatic literature 
was attained in the Elizabethan era, and that we can now do 
nothing save imitate and echo those who have gone before us. 
However, his merits and his claims are of too striking a nature 
to be discussed here. He requires a notice for himself. 
Heraud, the leader of the Syncretics, wants dramatic power 
and vigour. His “dramatis persone” are all philosophers, and 
not only philosophers, but Syncretics also. Still he is a man 
of great talent, and deserves to be reviewed at length. 
Thomas Powell, author of ‘* The Blind Wife,” we have already 
noticed in a former Number. He is a writer of real talent, 
but far too hasty both in the conception and execution of his 
works. Dramatic vigour and conciseness are what he most 
stands in need of. Melodious measure of verse and natural 
pathos are already at his command. He may yet do great 
things. Darley is the last unacted dramatist whom we shall 
specifically mention. He is a copyist—a clever copyist, it is 
true—but still an imitator only of the Elizabethan writers. 
Whether he be truly capable of better things we know not; 
but rather think he may be so. At present he is ‘‘ cabined, 
cribbed, confined,”’ by his restricted notions of dramatic excel- 
lence. Still though we condemn his system, we must not be 
understood to deny his talent, which is undoubtedly consider- 
able. And now, having brought this needful episode to a 
close, we may hasten to the more immediate subject of our 
consideration. 

Sheridan Knowles, then, the first of the more successful 
authors on our list, whose merits we propose discussing at 
somewhat greater length,—Sheridan Knowles, despite the 
many demerits and defects which pertain both to his indivi- 
duality and his school of writing, is, on the whole, decidedly 
one of the most perfect of modern dramatists, if we except, 
perhaps, one living writer, whom we shall hereafter notice. 
To Knowles, too, pertains the glory of having been the first to 
show that dramatic genius was not a thing of by-gone ages 
only, a wondrous gift which had past from earth for ever. 
True it is, that he caught his inspiration from the Elizabethan 
writers—that he copied their language and their very faults. 
True it is, too, that they, in one respect, must be pronounced 
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very superior to him, inasmuch as they spoke the language of 
their own epoch, and were the true men of their time, whilst 
he appears their reflector and refurbisher only. Yet Sheridan 
Knowles has one great distinguishing merit, in as far as he 
does not share their coarser errors with the Elizabethan dra- 
matists. Still he shares many of their faults ; and these faults 
it now becomes our duty to dwell upon. 

And, in the first place, their utter disregard of the unities 
has been imitated by him, we think, most unwisely. There is 
indeed only one unity which is really necessary to the perfec- 
tion of a play, that of action; but the other unities are often 
conducive to this chief one, and, therefore, in so far useful. 
Bishop Heber, in his notice of Byron’s ‘*‘ Two Foscari,” informs 
us that we are not able to share young Foscari’s feelings of 
sorrow in this play for being sent into banishment, because he 
has not been shown to us pining in exile before, and the spec- 
tator is therefore compelled to assume too much which he 
ought personally to have seen. Now this opinion arises, in our 
estimation, from a vitiated taste. The task of the dramatist is 
to inspire us with sympathy for his hero; and this, by means 
of genius, he may effect within a very narrow circle of time. 
In the instance alluded to, Byron failed from want of dramatic 
power in the execution, not from want of sense in the concep- 
tion of his piece. Many minor circumstances might have been 
introduced which would have brought before us far more 
vividly the misery of the Venetian in being driven from his 
father’s city. The truly noble motives which may be supposed 
to have wrought this misery, are omitted by Byron altogether. 
He attributes young Foscari’s anguish only to a species of cat- 
like false sentimental attachment to the stones he had walked 
on, and the waters he had swam in when a boy. Here we see 
the innate selfishness of Byron’s mind. Little is told us of the 
anguish of parting from those most near and dear to him, the 
living Venice, an object of attachment very different from her 
dead walls. Again, nothing is told us of the patriot’s deep 
despair in feeling that he could not serve, with his best heart’s 
blood, the city of his youth and love; that he is banished from 
her as her foe, when he would gladly give his life—his all to 
serve her. Had these nobler sources of woe been embodied by 
the dramatist, we should have had no cause to regret the 
‘* slavish” observance of the unities. Nobody will deny that it 
is more difficult to write an interesting play, in which the 
unities are observed, than one in which they are disregarded. 
But in what does true genius delight, if not in the surmounting 
of difficulties? In dramatic representations, we seek, or should 
seek, to secure the nearest possibleapproach toreality, that reality 
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being idealised from the vulgar to the beautiful. Now, it is 
utterly impossible that the poetic faith of the beholder should 
not be shaken, that the ideal verity in his mind should not be 
disturbed, when he sees the scene pass in one moment from 
distant clime to clime, or finds himself compelled to imagine 
that years, months, or even days only, have elapsed within the 
space of afew moments. But a still more serious objection 
than this to the disregard of the unities is, that the action of 
the pieces becomes generally complex and undramatic, and the 
entire oneness of the play is destroyed. If our theory is correct, 
the conflict of various characters with one another must be the 
primary subject of all true dramatic representations ; but this 
conflict must be engaged around some centre, must tend to- 
wards some one goal, must illustrate some one truth, which will 
be eventually developed in the catastrophe of the piece. Now, 
we hold that it is almost impossible to preserve this oneness 
without regarding the unities, and point, as a proof of our 
assertion, to the examples of the greatest dramatists, who have 
despised the rules of art. We must not be understood to main- 
tain that the unities of place and time should be strictly ob- 
served. But we do think that the scene should generally be 
confined either to some mansion and its environs, or to a city, 
and not range from clime toclime. We do think that the 
action of the piece ought generally to be included within four- 
and-twenty hours, and seldom or never to exceed two or three 
days in duration. The old Greek dramatists are glorious ex- 
amples of the possibility of uniting dramatic effect to a strict 
observance of the rules of art. They had indeed their dramatic 
faults, amongst which, we consider the chorusthe greatest ; 
but they still produced the purely beautiful, which shall live in 
the hearts of men for ever. The French classic dramatists are 
no fair exampies of the efficacy of these rules, although they 
have produced much that is dramatically admirable. They 
were the courtiers of a despotic age, and bound down by the 
fetters of an at least restricted language. That true freedom 
of art, which can play within its rules, was not, therefore, and, 
perhaps, never could be theirs. 

To resume: Unity of action, then, we regard as an indis- 
pensable requisite for dramatic perfection, and this unity we 
do not find in Knowles’s writings. In one of his most beau- 
tiful plays, “‘ The Wife,” his first act is occupied by a plot 
perfectly distinct in its character and bearings from that which 
commences the second. ‘The whole piece appears nothing but 
a story put into a dramatic form. The same subject can rarely 
or never be calculated to form the groundwork of a story and 
of a play. In the former, events and accidents should be 
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mainly instrumental in bringing about the catastrophe ; in the 
latter, the various and contradictory passions of the chief dra- 
matis persone should be the leading, if not the only moving 
causes throughout the play. Suffice it to say that Sheridan 
Knowles has, apparently, little conception of these truths, and 
falls into the errors of his Elizabethan models; their minor 
faults he also shares with them. ‘Thus, for instance, he fre- 
quently places oratorical passages in the mouths of these per- 
sonages who should speak dramatically only, and makes 
people talk pretty poetry in fear, anguish, and extreme danger. 
This is an error which almost all our dramatic authors share in 
common. For examples, that far greater poetical effects may 
be produced without recourse to any such fictitious adjuncts, 
we refer our authors to the best plays of Schiller. Indeed 
almost all good German dramatists are singularly free from 
this error. Another fault which Knowles shares in common 
with the Elizabethan writers, is playing upon words to a some- 
times most childish extent, far more inexcusable in him than 
in the authors of an universally punning age. And now, to 
conclude our estimate of this author’s merits, we must not omit 
to say that his pathos is often most deeply affecting, and his 
fancy rich in all the flowers of poesy. His comedies are ex- 
tremely pleasing, more especially the well known “ Love 
Chase.” Of his more serious plays, we give the preference 
ourselves to ‘The Wife” and “ The Hunchback,” though we 
admit that many others contain passages of great beauty. If 
Knowles has not reached the highest goal of art, he has at 
least attained a very lofty eminence. He is an extremely pleas- 
ing dramatist, and (what he may perhaps regard as more) he 
is most indubitably a true poet. Wishing him, therefore, a 
long enjoyment of that fame which is most fairly his due, and 
assuring him that it will be long indeed ere that fame shall 
pass away, we proceed to the consideration of a partially suc- 
cessful, but in all respects inferior dramatic writer. We 
mean Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 

Now, before we commence our strictures upon this author, 
which shall not be very long, we think ourselves bound to ex- 
press our admiration of many of his prose works, if only with 
the view of convincing him that we speak not from prejudice, 
but solely with the design of telling what we believe to be the 
whole truth. We can never forget the obligations under 
which we labour to Sir Edward for the many hours of delight 
that the perusal of his best novels and romances has afforded 
us. Amongst these we would refer most especially to his ex- 
quisitely poetical “ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” a work which 
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combines the attraction of the most beautiful style with a 
display of the most exuberant fancy, and the shadowing 
forth of many thoughts which lie almost too deep for tears. 
‘* Pelham,” ‘‘ Eugene Aram,” and “ Night and Morning,” each 
in its respective “‘ genre,” ‘* Zanoni,” and most certainly 
**The Last Days of Pompeii,” have each and all peculiar 
charms of their own, which our heart, mind, and soul, have 
long ago acknowledged. So much being said, we must, how- 
ever, be permitted to add, that we cannot regard Sir Edward 
Lytton as a poet. True, he writes poetically in prose; but 
this is quite a different matter. The poet needs a certain in- 
ward melody, which is as necessary to the absolutely poetical 
embodiment of his thoughts, as it is to the great composer for 
the development of his musical creations. This Sir Edward 
evidently has not. And let us assure him that it is a gift or 

ower of nature which no study can possibly acquire. Now, 
Sir Edward evidently feels the want of this faculty, and he en- 
deavours to supply its place by the crowding together of incon- 
gruous and phantastic images. Thus, in a song introduced in 
his “ Zeila,” the dancing maidens, after informing us that they 
are laden with the burden of sound, proceed to the following 
strange assertion :— 


‘¢ Hark ! as we move around 
We shake off the buds of sound.” 


This and similar absurdities are constantly introduced in Sir 
Edward’s poems and plays; in the latter of course with still 
less regard to nature. ‘Thus there is a passage in the ‘Sea 
Captain,” in which that hero talks of strange birds shaking 
invisible melodies down from unseen wings, with many other 
extravagances. In fact, in Sir Edward’s plays all the charac- 
ters are constantly talking for effect. Thus in the same “ Sea 
Captain” some gentleman or lady having casually mentioned 
the Sea, another launches forth into a grand poetical apos- 
trophe of that element as the native realm of Britain’s fleets, 
&e. &e., all of which would-be poetical writing, we are sorry 
to say, comes under the strict denomination of claptrap. The 
best of Sir Edward’s plays is perhaps ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons;” 
the worst ‘‘ The Duchess de la Valliére.”’” The former was 
hastily written, and in prose. The poetical passages introduced 
are inflated and unnatural. The hero of this piece too is a 
cold-blooded villain, with whom no audience would have had 
patience had he found at first any other representative than 
Macready. Still this play has interest, and something ap- 
proaching to dramatic unity ; the fifth act only being badly con- 
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ceived, and melo-dramatic in its nature. ‘* The Duchess,” on 
the contrary, is redolent of sententious would-be moralizing 
and sentimental ennui. Its author devoted, it should seem, a 
long period to its composition, thus affording another proof 
that the most studied productions are very often the worst. 
‘The Duchess” is indeed beneath criticism. We fear that 
Bulwer has no true dramatic power, and can therefore scarcely 
attain to better things. His only chance is to give up blank 
verse altogether, and confine himself to the composition of 

rose dramas in the style of Schiller’s ‘“ Rauber,” and his 
**Cabale und Liebe.” Sir Edward has taste and feeling. With 
these he may possibly yet distinguish himself in the dramatic 
world. We certainly would recommend such an attempt in 
preference to further stages in metaphysics and German mysti- 
cism to which he is fast tending. ‘Trusting that the few obser- 
vations we have felt ourselves compelled to make may be 
attributed to their true source, our desire of elevating the 
position and prospects of the British drama, we leave Sir 
Edward Lytton, and hasten to the consideration of the clas- 
sical Serjeant Talfourd. 

The “fon” of this writer is a dream of Grecian beauty. It 
is his best, we might almost say his only work. In this “ lon” 
we behold an exquisite reminiscence of the poetical world of 
the ancients. Under the influence of true taste and deep feel- 
ing we find ourselves insensibly called away from the busy 
world around us to the Argive city of old, with its atmosphere 
of calm and solemn antiquity. The character of Ion himself 
is a creation of light and beauty. Of him we read :— 


** No tear 
Hath filled his eye save that of thoughtful joy 
When, in the evening stillness, lovely things 
Press’d on his soul too busily ; his voice, 
If, in the earnestness of childish sports, 
Raised to the tone of anger, checked its force ; 
As if it feared to break its being’s law, 
And faultered into music.” 


And again— 
** So his life hath flow’d 
From its mysterious urn a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirrored ; which, though shapes of ill 


May hover round its surface, glides in light, 
And takes no shadow from them,”’ 


This whole play too is conceived and developed in a spirit of 
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true dramatic unity. In the first interview, especially betwixt 
Adrastus and lon, there is much passionate power and deep 
tenderness. Still this play has faults. The language is often too 
laboured ; the love scenes are somewhat too mild and gentle ; 
the catastrophe in the fifth act is too plainly foreseen. Upon the 
whole, however, ‘‘ lon” is a charming creation, and we gladly 
receive it as such. We cannot speak so favourably however of 
either of Talford’s other plays. The ‘‘ Athenian Captive” is, to 
us, more especially uninteresting, and in many passages almost 
unintelligible. No real interest is here excited in the reader’s 
or spectator’s mind for any of the “‘ dramatis persone,” and the 
whole play has no true centre—no ultimate goal. Altogether 
we cannot but regard it as extremely unsatisfactory. A great 
improvement on this, though far inferior to ‘‘ Ion,” is ‘‘ Glen- 
coe.” The catastrophe in this play is brought about indeed 
by an interposition of blind fate; yet this is artfully inter- 
woven with the main interest of the story; and the chief 
character, that of Halbert, is finely depicted. In fine, there is 
dramatic power and interest in this play sufficient to secure it 
a favourable hearing from any audience when it had once past 
the managerial ordeal. We are told that Mr. Macready re- 
solved to get this play brought out before he knew that it was 
Serjeant Talfourd’s Surely, however, he must have suspected 
this. We should think the author's style not to be mistaken ; 
its faults and its merits are both so peculiar to itself. Both 
of these take their origin, we believe, in some degree, in the 
great care bestowed by ‘Serjeant Talfourd on his compositions. 
He tells us himself, that ‘‘ lon,” by far his finest play, was the 
work of years; and that he alw ays felt great dificulty in em- 
bodying his conceptions. This is not wonderful ; for the truth 
is, that Talfourd is a man of delightful talent, great taste, and 
delicate feeling ; but not a creative genius. He will pardon 
us this opinion, which we believe he fully shares himself, 
more especially when we repeat, that we recognise in him a 
true worshipper of the beautiful,—a fortunate mortal who has 
been enabled to soar to the pure ideal, and whose works will 
therefore not soon pass away. 

And now we come to the last and least well-known name 
upon the list, Robert Browning. We are great admirers of 
this author. The world at large knows little of him; we 
shall, therefore, dilate at greater length upon his merits and 
demerits, than on those of his brother bards; and place such 
extracts before our readers, as shall justify us in the admira- 
tion we express. Robert Browning, then, has steered free of 
almost all the errors which we have found occasion to con- 
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demn in his contemporaries and predecessors. Unfortunately, 
he has fallen into some others, but these are of minor account, 
and by no means counterbalance his great and rare merits as 
a dramatic author. First, then, he has invariably paid strict 
attention to the great unity, that of action, and generally to 
those of time and place also. In the next place, he has written 
in the poetical language of our own days, as true a product of 
our age, as the Elizabethan phraseology may have been 
of the Elizabethan era. Nor is this a matter of slight 
consequence. No man of truly first-rate genius, we con- 
tend, would condescend to retail the diction of another age 
at second hand. To us, those old quaintnesses somewhat 
destroy the flow of feeling, even in the authors who used them 
naturally. In the writers who are only aping those who went 
before them, they positively disgust. If Sheridan Knowles 
and others, please us, despite this great fault, we can only say, 
that the fact redounds greatly, in one point of view, to their 
credit. People may dance gracefully upon stilts, but they 
would move still better on their own natural supporters. 
Thirdly, Browning never writes for poetical effect. All his 
characters speak naturally. Their words are ever the expres- 
sion of their inward feelings, and we see the workings of 
their souls in every accent which escapes their lips. This 
very circumstance leads to an apparent obscurity; for Brown- 
ing does not make his characters explain, in so many words, 
the motives for which they say this and do that. He leaves 
us to gather these from their casual expressions themselves. 
There are other causes of occasional obscurity, indeed, obser- 
vable in his plays, more especially in his earlier ones, which 
cannot be so fairly defended. Although the author should 
not make his dramatis persone deliver commentaries upon all 
their sayings and doings, he should so manage matters, that 
the reader or spectator be enabled to see from the beginning 
at what his principal characters are driving. Now this rule is 
constantly neglected by this otherwise almost perfect author. 
We have sometimes to read through half a play before we 
understand clearly the leading motives for all the sayings 
and doings of its chief characters. This, however, we repeat, 
is more especially the case only in the earlier plays of this 
author, “ King Victor and King Charles,” and ‘‘ The Return 
of the Druses.” The last, ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday,” is almost 
entirely free from this fault. We must add, however, that 
this error might be very easily corrected, even in the earlier 
plays alluded to, so as to render them too fit for dramatic 
representation. Indeed, ‘‘ Cromwell,” the first and worst 
drama of this author's, succeeded perfectly in its representa- 
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tion at Drury Lane; though it labours under this fault to a 
greater degree than any of Robert Browning’s subsequent 
productions. If we add, to this statement of our author's de- 
ficiencies, the disadvantage to which his plays are exposed, 
from being infamously stopped; so badly, indeed, as frequently 
to destroy the sense of very beautiful passages; and further, 
from being often deprived of the needful stage directions, we 
shall have expressed our sense of almost all those wants and 
errors which we have detected in his dramatic writings. Of 
his surpassing merits we could indeed say much. And first, 
we would bear witness to what may be, perhaps, considered his 
distinguishing characteristic, a delicacy and nobility of thought, 
which are almost unequalled in any writer of these or bygone 
times; a tenderness and depth of feeling, which render his 
female, and many of his male characters, bright developments 
of the purely beautiful, of the true ideal. To those who know 
not this author’s writings, who have not studied them atten- 
tively, such praise may appear hyperbolic. We have already 
alluded to the causes of the obscurity which has undoubtedly 
stood in the way of this writer’s gaining the universal fame 
his genius should have secured; the which obscurity, we 
have no doubt, has deterred many thousands from an at- 
tentive perusal of his productions. Still their merits remain 
not the less incontestable. But Robert Browning is not a 
depicter of the feelings only, though these are peculiarly his 
domain. He does not write for the soul alone. The mind 
also will receive its due share of pleasure in the perusal of his 
works. He possesses an incontestable dramatic power of 
the highest order, which enables him to see deeply into the 
inward motives of men’s actions; and thus are all his charac- 
ters instinct with life and individuality. Thus we have dra- 
matic power, intense feeling, and above all, reality, combined 
in the plays of this author. They possess all the nobler requi- 
sites for unparalleled dramatic success. Their faults are com- 
paratively slight and incidental. We will only add a few 
words upon each of these creations of power and beauty 
separately, confining our selections and special elucidation 
to one only, which we think especially calculated for dramatic 
representation. 

“Of Cromwell,” the first of Robert Browning’s plays, we 
shall say little more. It is a sample of all his worst faults, 
carried to the utmost possible extent, combined with some of 
his minor beauties. It has power, indeed, in parts, but is so 
obscurely and awkwardly written on the whole, that little 
real pleasure can be derived from its perusal in the closet. 
‘King Victor and King Charles,” his next dramatic work, 
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(for ‘‘ Paracelsus,” a poem, can scarcely be classed under this 
category,) is in two parts and four acts. And this cireum- 
stance would, in itself, prove an almost insuperable objection 
to its representation in the minds of English managers, slaves 
as they are of custom and precedent. Perhaps, too, the plot 
might be considered too uninteresting for the stage. Yet is 
this play instinct with life and vigour. There is no idle 
talking in it. The various characters introduced are admir- 
ably contrasted, and the whole piece is constructed from the 
constant conflict of mind with mind, which leads eventually to 
the catastrophe. King Victor, the selfish, passionate, wily old 
man, is depicted with a truthfulness which can only be alluded 
to here. Equal merit will be found in the delineation of his 
son, the morally weak, yet good Charles, with his latent 
powers of energy, which we see eventually developed before 
us. His wife Polyxena is a wife indeed, a model of womanly 
self-devotion, and loving strength of mind. Her attempts to 
conceal all the foibles of her husband from the world, nay, 
almost from herself, are most delicately conceived and por- 
trayed. Nothing can be dramatically finer than the scene in 
which Victor, having abandoned his crown to Charles from 
state purposes, with the secret intention of claiming it again, 
returns and confronts his son, who in the interim has saved 
his country. The last scene, in which Charles resolves to yield 
the crown, is also most admirable; Polyxena strives to dis- 
suade him from this, in one of the most noble bursts of affec- 
tion that we have ever met with. Victor’s dying speeches, 
when his senses are partially clouded by madness, are very 
effective. Altogether, this play, or drama, is a production of 
high character, which, performed by Macready, Anderson, and 
Helen Faucit, would, in our opinion, command a great thea- 
trical success. Browning’s next play, “The Return of the 
Druses,” has already been noticed in this review. We cannot 
say much of it now. With some few alterations, it would act 
most successfully. This piece is a model of dramatic unity ; 
a study of the most useful order for all aspiring dramatists. 
It commences, indeed, too abruptly ; but this is a fault which 
might be very easily remedied. The principal characters, the 
Druse Djabal, the youthful knight-novice, Loys de Dreux, 
and the heroine Anael, are beautifully developed, the second 
of these most especially. The Prefect and Nuncio of the 
Knights Hospitallers, two evil characters, are drawn with 
masterly power and boldness. There are not many poetical 
passages in this play; but there is, what is better, well 
sustained dramatic power and interest. Browning’s next 
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dramatic piece was really produced, and, what is more, at first 
proved highly successful. It was, however, (why we know 
not,) speedily removed from the bills; and it had been brought 
out, as we are informed, with little or no care, so altered 
through the manager’s suggestions, as to have lost that dra- 
matic unity in a great degree, which, in its present form, so 
veculiarly distinguishes it. We allude to ‘‘ The Blot on the 
seer we This drama will take its place in our literature 
as one of our domestic tragedies; and as it is better known 
than most of Mr. Browning’s works, we shall not dwell long 
upon it. As an apotheosis of pure brotherly love, ‘‘ The Blot 
on the Scutcheon” is extremely beautiful. It is perfectly clear 
throughout ; and cold must be the heart, and dull the under- 
standing, which it does not affect and excite. The principal 
characters of Mildred, her brother Thorold, and Earl Mertoun, 
are all deeply interesting, and psychologically most truthful. 
The minor characters, Guendolen, and the old vassal Gerold, 
are almost equally beautiful. The interest is throughout 
great, but deepens as the piece proceeds. The poetry, which 
springs from the affections of the principal characters, is truly 
beautiful and strikingly original. The moral, in as far as it 
teaches that evil must ever spring from evil, and that man is 
never justified in revenge, is truly Christian. It will delight 
even in the first reading, and repay the most admiring and 
long-continued consideration. 

And now we at last arrive at “ Colombe’s Birthday,” the 
play which we have destined for a more special illustration of 
Browning's great merits, and will proceed without more ado 
to the setting forth of its leading incidents, and the selection 
of quotations from it. In the critical sketches of a recent 
number, we have already given the heads of this piece’s plot, 
and shall only develop our sketch more fully. At the opening 
of the first act, then, we find the courtiers in the service of the 
Duchess of Juliers, (Colombe) assembled in an ante-chamber of 
her palace, waiting for the hour when they are to be admitted 
to her presence, to congratulate her on her birthday, which 
has that day come round again. But, alas! they will have 
melancholy tidings to communicate on this day. There is a 
claimant to her Duchy,—a Prince Berthold, who has for some 
time been intriguing to exclude her, under the cover of the 
Salique law. The Pope and the Emperor have now approved 
his claims, and he therefore comes to seize his Duchy. The 
courtiers have long seen this storm brooding in the distance, 
but they have hidden all knowledge of it, as far as possible, 
from Colombe, because they were afraid of making the Court 
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gloomy by letting her into the secret of her danger. Now, 
this very day Sir Guibert, a youthful courtier, but one high 
in office at the Court, has just received a missive from the 
Prince, ordering him to acquaint the Duchess at once, that he 
shall arrive that very day, and expects her to give up her 
crown to him. Guibert is a thoughtless, selfish courtier, 
whose nature was originally generous. He cannot bear to be 
the man to convey this missive to her. The other courtiers, 
too, though bad enough in their way, refuse to accept this 
hateful office. Gaucelme, however, one of the worst and 
most hardened of them, at last professes to be disgusted by 
the hypocrisy of the others, and ready to give anything to the 
Duchess himself. But Guibert, who thinks this Gaucelme 
would break the dark tidings to her too harshly, so as, per- 
haps, to work the death of such a gentle creature, interposes— 


‘* By your leave! 
Your zeal transports you !—’Twill not serve the Prince 
So much as you expect, this course you’d take,— 
If she leaves quietly her palace,—well : 
But if she died upon its threshold,—no : 
He’d have the trouble of removing her !— 
Come, gentles, we’re all—what the devil knows. 
You, Gaucelme, won’t lose character beside ; 
You broke your father’s heart superiorly 
To gather his succession, Never blush ! 
You're from my province, and be comforted, 
They tell of it with wonder to this day. 
You can afford to let your talent sleep.” 


Gaucelme, however, points to the small number of courtiers 
collected in the ante-chamber, and the still smaller number of 
visitors of the common sort assembled in the vestibule with- 
out, to greet the Duchess. Their appearance, he says, will tell 
its own tale. The people have already got wind of Colombe’s 
approaching downfall. ‘This leads to a bitter satire from Gui- 
bert, on the people’s versatility and faithlessness, more espe- 
cially on that outward humility which often conceals their in- 
ward hate— 


‘‘ These cappings quick, and crook-and-cringings low, 
Hand to the heart, and forehead to the knee, 

With grin that shuts the eyes and opes the mouth— 
So tender they their love ; and, tender made, 

Go home to curse you, the first doit you ask : 

As if they had not given ample warrant 
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To who should clap a collar on their neck, 
Rings in their nose, a goad to either flank, 
And take them for the brute they boast themselves.” 


The courtier’s colloquy is interrupted by the forced entrance ot 
Valence, the great advocate of Cleves, who comes in the name 
of the people to claim redress from the young Duchess for their 
wrongs. Guibert, who has been formerly served by him, pro- 
mises to secure the people’s envoy an audience if he will pre- 
sent the sealed missive from Prince Berthold. Valence, who 
knows nothing of its nature, and has heard nothing of the 
rumours of the Duchess’s approaching downfall, gladly pro- 
mises to fulfil this condition, and the act concludes with the 
courtier’s leading him to the audience-chamber. The frank 
and enthusiastic nature of Valence is well contrasted in this 
scene with the naturally honest but artificially spoiled cha- 
racter of Guibert, and the more thorough worthlessness of his 
fellow-courtiers. The second act introduces us to the audience- 
chamber, in which the Duchess Colombe is still alone with 
her favourite attendant, Sabyne. The latter endeavours to per- 
suade her mistress that the hour is not yet come for au- 
dience ; she knowing how few there are without. But Colombe 
is impatient to proceed to the ceremony at once. Yet first 
she will receive the congratulations of Sabyne—- 


** Stay, Sabyne, let me hasten to make sure 

Of one true thanker! Here with you begins 
My audience ; claim you first its privilege ! 

It is my birth’s event they celebrate ; 

You need not wish me more such happy days— 
But—ask some favour !—Have you none to ask ?— 
Has Adolf none, then ?—This was far from least 
Of much I waited for impatiently, 

Assure yourself !—So natural it seemed, 

Your gift, beside this bunch of river-bells, 
Should be the power and leave to do you good. 
You ask my leave to-day to marry Adolf ? 

The rest is my concern.” 


Sabyne, however, refuses to ask this favour. She will not 
leave her mistress when she sees such designs of her ap- 
proaching fall. Colombe surmises this, but will not admit 
to herself that there is any danger. At last she bids Sabyne 
give orders for the admission of the court. Sabyne obeys, 
though unwillingly. The following is the soliloquy of Co- 
lombe when left alone. It should be premised that it was a 
year ago on her birthday that the courtiers had led her from 
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her unknown retreat in Castle Ravestein to Juliers; her father 
having, on his death-bed, only revealed the existence of his 


ste fe 


daughter. We cannot stop longer for explanations now. Here ae 
is Colombe’s speech :— ‘ 
“a 
** Well, sunshine’s everywhere, and summer, too. tf 
Jext year ’ti vai : } 

Next year ’tis the old place again perhaps ; re 
¥ 


The water-breeze again, the birds again— 

- . « Itcannot be! It is too late to be! 
What part had I or choice in all of it? 
Hither they brought me; I had not to think 
Nor care, concern myself with doing good " 
Nor ill: my task was just—to live,—to live, md 
And, answering ends there was no need explain, 

To render Juliers happy,—so they said. 

All could not have been falsehood! Some was love, 
And wonder, and obedience. I did all 

They look’d for! Why then cease to do it now? 
Yet this is to be calmly set aside, 

And—ere next birthday’s dawn, for aught I know, 


Things change, a claimant may arrive, and I rs 
It cannot nor it shall not be! His right ? : 


Well, then, he has the right, I have it not ; 

But who bade all of you surround my life 

And close its growth up with your ducal crown, 
Which pluckt off rudely, leaves me perishing ? 

I could have been like one of you,—loved, hoped, 
Feared, lived and died like one of you; but you 
Would take that life away, and give me this ; 
And I will keep this !—I will face you. Come!” 


The courtiers now enter with Valence. The sight of so 
many imagined faithful vassals still paying her their devoirs, i 
inspires the Duchess with fresh hope. Meantime Valence 
surveys her in wondering love. He lias seen her once before 
in Cleves when she past through that city, and he met her at 
the head of a deputation. He has loved her ever since. He 
is now brought before the Duchess to tell his sad story of 
Cleves’ misery. She, happily unconscious, thus receives 
him :— zt 

** And you, Sir, are from Cleves? How fresh in mind 
The hour or two I pass’d at queenly Cleves ! 
She entertained us bravely, but the best 
Of her good pageant seemed its standers-by 
With insuppressive joy on every face ! 
What says my ancient, famous, happy Cleves ¢” 


He answers, in an impassioned outbreak, by revealing to ” 
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her the real misery of Cleves. The joy she saw was but the 
device of loyal pride. He is about to present the petition of 
the city, when he remembers the missive he had undertaken 
first to deliver. She receives Prince Berthold’s letter, and 
reads it. A noble indignation towards the vassals who could 
so long deceive her displays itself in her following speech. 
It is too long to quote entirely, but it thus concludes :— 


‘« Prince Berthold, who art Juliers’ Duke, it seems, 
The Pope’s choice, and the Emperor’s, and the King’s— 
Be minetoo! ‘Take this people! Tell not me 
Of rescripts, precedents, authorities, 
But take them from a heart that yearns to give !— 
Find out their love,—I could not; find their fear,— 
I would not; find their like,—I never will 
Among the flowers. (Taking off her coronet.) 
Colombe of Ravestein 
Thanks God she is no longer Duchess here.” 


Valence now entreats leave of the Duchess to fell Guibert to 
earth, who thus deceived him. Guibert throws himself on 
his knees before her, really moved, and endeavours to excuse 
himself. But now Valence again interposes. He entreats 
Colombe not to abandon her rights. He will arm the people 
for her, They are hers still. Her increasing admiration for 
this newly-found defender shows itself in the following short 
colloquy :— 


‘* The D. (after a pause.) You come from Cleves— 
How many are at Cleves of such a mind ? 
Val. (from his paper.) ‘We, all the manufacturers of Cleves’-— 
The D. Or stay, Sir, lest I seem too covetous— 
Are you my subject? Such as you describe 
Am I to you, though to no other man ? 
Val. (from his paper) ‘ Valence, ordained your Advocate of 
Cleves’ — 
The D. Then I remain Cleves’ Duchess !—Take you note, 
While Cleves but yields one subject of this stamp, 
I stand her Lady till she waves me off! 
For her sake, all the Prince claims I withhold; 
Laugh at each menace, and his power defying, 
Return his missive with its due contempt.” 


Immediately after this the Duchess retires, having constituted 
Valence her defender. The tide now turns in the latter’s 
favour. Guibert really admires and envies him, and, what is 
more, says so. The other courtiers follow his example. But 
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tidings are brought that the Prince has arrived, and at once all 
has changed again. No one now appears true to the Duchess 
save Valence, who is summoned through Sabyne to her pre- 
sence. Thus ends the second act. In the third we are intro- 
duced to Prince Berthold and his confidant Melchior. We 
cannot dwell upon these characters, which are both admirabl 
drawn. Suffice it to say, that Guibert delivers Colombe’s 
haughty message to the Prince. Immediately afterwards she 
enters with Valence. At first she feels ready to deliver up her 
crown, knowing how unworthily she has borne it. Then again 
her pride revolts from this degradation, and she entreats Va- 
lence to speak for her. Berthold calmly demands the Duchy. 
‘“* Where,” he asks, ‘‘ stand those who answer for her?” Va- 
lence replies— 
“« The lady is alone ! 
Berth. Alone, and thus? So weak and yet so bold? 
Val. 1 said she was alone— 
Berth. And weak, I said. 
Val. When is man strong, until he feels alone ? 
It was some lonely strength at first, be sure, 
Created organs, such as those you seek, 
By which to give its varied purpose shape ; 
And, naming the selected ministrants, 
Took sword, and shield, and sceptre,—each a man! 
That strength performed its work and pass’d its way. 
You see our Lady: there the old shapes stand ! 
A Marshal, Chamberlain, and Chancellor : 
‘ Be helped their way, into their death put life 
And find advantage,’—so you counsel us.— 
But let strength feel alone, seek help itself!— 
And, as the inland hatched sea-creature hunts 
The sea’s breast out, as littered mid the waves 
The desert brute makes for the desert’s joy,— 
So, I am first her instinct fastens on; 
And prompt I say so clear as heart can speak, 
The People will not have you; nor shall have! 
It is not merely I shall go bring Cleves 
And fight you to the last; tho’ that does much : 
And men and children, ay, and women too, 
Fighting for home, are rather to be feared 
Than mercenaries fighting for their pay. 
But, say you beat us, since such things have been, 
And, where this Juliers laughed, you set your foot 
Upon a steaming bloody plash—what then ? 
Stand you the more our lord as there you stand ? 
Lord it o'er troops, whose force you concentrate, 
A pillared flame whereto all ardours tend ; 
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Lord it ’mongst priests, whose schemes you amplify, 
A cloud of smoke ’neath which all shadows brood ; 
But never, in this gentle spot of earth, 

Can you become our Colombe, our play-queen, 
Whom we to furnish lilies for her hair, 

Would pour our veins forth to enrich the soil !— 
Our conqueror? Yes.—Our despot? Yes.—Our Duke ? 
Know yourself, know us!” 


Berthold replies calmly by presenting the statement of the 
case on which he grounds his claim, to Colombe, and begging 
her herself to decide thereon. He then retires. The courtiers 
also retire, Guibert boiling with indignation at finding himself 
shrunk into such nothingness by Valence’s side. Colombe 
entrusts the documents to Valence, and says she will abide by 
his decision. He hopes that she may love him, and thinks she 
may become his if she loses her Duchy. Still, for the sake of 
Cleves, he resolves to decide without a bias. In the fourth 
act, we learn from a colloquy between the courtiers, that 
Colombe must forfeit her Duchy, at all events, if she marry a 
subject. This they resolve to tell Berthold of, and to acquaint 
him of -— suspicions that there is love betwixt Colombe and 
Valence. Valence enters and they retire. He has become 
convinced that Prince Berthold has a fair right in justice to 
the Duchy. He hears steps approaching, “and thinks the 
Duchess comes. But no! Berthold enters. To him, in the 
Duchess’s name, he is about to express her acquiescence, but 
is interrupted by the Prince, who informs him that he has a 
new claim, no less than that for Colombe’s hand in = 
We are compelled to tell this story very hurriedly. Valence 
thinks Colombe will not marry the Prince for the sake of 
power, if she does not love him. He carries the Prince’s mes- 
sage to her, but lets her clearly understand that Berthold does 
not love her, but only demands her hand from motives of state 
policy. She inquires how he learnt this. He replies, 


** T love, and know.” 


The scene which ensues is one of the most exquisite we ever 
met with. We must quote much of it :— 


“ The D. You love? How strange? I never cast a thought 
On that! Just see our selfishness !—You seemed 
So much my own. .... I had no ground, and yet, 
I never dream’t another might divide 
My power with you, much less exceed it! 
Val. Lady, 
I am yours wholly ! 
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The D. Oh, no, no, not mine! 

"Tis not the same now, never more can be !— 

Your first love, doubtless ?—Well, what’s gone from me ? Ria 

What have I lost in you? i. 
Val. My heart replies, a 

No loss there !—So of Berthold’s proposition,— 

Its obvious magnitude is well to weigh. 
The D. She’s . . . yes, she must be very fair for you! Ts 
Val. I am a simple advocate of Cleves. 
The D. You! With the heart and brain, that so helped me, 

I fancied both exclusively my own, 

Yet find are subject to a stronger sway. 

She must be . . . . tell me, is she very fair? 

: Val. Most fair, beyond conception or belief? 4 

Z The D. Black eyes ?—No matter !—Colombe—the world leads : 

Its life without you, whom your friends professed 

The single woman : see how true they were! 

One lived this while, who never saw your face, 

Nor heard your voice—unless . . . Is she from Cleves? 

Val. Cleves knows her well! ie 
The D. Ah, just a fancy, now! 
When you poured forth the wrongs of Cleves, I said,— 

Thought, that is,—afterward .. . 
Val. You thought of me ? 
The D. Of what else? Only such a cause, I thought, 
For such effect. See, what true love can do! 
Cleves is his love.-—I almost fear to ask— 
Nor will not! This is idling. To our work ! 
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Admit before the Prince, without reserve, te 
My claims misgrounded; then may follow better . . . bel 
When you poured out Cleves’ wrongs impetuously, aint 
Was she in your mind ? , 

Val. All done was done for her— ic 


To humble me! 
The D. She will be proud at least! 


Val. She? 
The D. When you tell her! 
Val. That will never be! ' 


The D. How? Are there sweeter things you hope to tell ? 
No, Sir! You counselled me. I counsel you 
In the one point, I,—any woman can. 
Your worth, the first thing ; let her own come next, 
Say what you did through her, and she through you ? 
The praises of her beauty afterward ! 
| Will you? 
Val. I dare not! 
The D. Dare not! 
Val. She I love 
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Suspects not such a love in me. 
The D. You jest! 
Val. The lady is above me and away! 
Not only the brave form, and the bright mind, 
And the great heart, combine to press me low ; 
But all the world calls rank divides us. 
The D. Rank! 
Now grant me patience! Here’sa man declares 
Oracularly in another’s case, 
Sees the true value and the false for them, 
Nay, bids them see it; and they straight do see! 
You called my court’s love worthless: so it turned, 
I threw away as dross my heap of wealth, 
And here you stickle for a piece or two! 
First,—has she seen you ? 
Val. Yes! 
The D. She loves you then ? 
Val. One flash of hope burst; then succeeded night. 
And all's at darkest now.” 


















Here we must pause ; though the scene continues to increase in 
beauty up to the catastrophe, which is the revelation of the real 
object of the subject’s love. The Duchess is surprised,—nay, 
disappointed. She had attributed all his ardour to loyalty. 
She does not like to see in it simple love. She professes 
therefore not to believe the lover’s confession. He only wishes, 
she says, to conceal his own merits— 
























‘* Your service named its true source, loyalty! 
The rest’s unsaid again. The Duchess bids you 
Rise, Sir! The Prince’s words were in debate. 
Val. Rise!—Truth, as ever, Lady, comes from you. 
I should rise : I, that spoke for Cleves, can speak 
For Man,—yet tremble now, that stood firm then ! 
I laughed—for 'twas past tears—that Cleves should starve, 
With all hearts beating loud the infamy, 
And no tongue daring trust as much to air ;— 
Yet here, where all hearts speak, shall I be mute? 
Oh, lady, for your own sake look on me! 
On all I am, and have, and do,—heart, brain, 
Body and soul,—this Valence and his gifts: 
I was proud once; I saw you; and they sank, 
So that each magnified a thousand times 
Were nothing to you : but such nothingness 
What would a crown gild, or a sceptre prop, 
A treasure-speed, a laurel-wreath enhance? 
What is my own desert? But should your love 
Have . . . there’s no language helps here . . . singled me,— 
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Then . . . Oh, that wild word ‘then!’ . . . be just to love, 
In generosity its attribute ! 

Love, as you pleased love! All is cleared, a stage 

For trial of the question kept so long 

For you.—Is Love or Vanity the best ? 

You, solve it for the world’s sake: you, say first 

What all will shout one day: you, vindicate 

Our earth and be its angel! All is said. 

Lady, I offer nothing—lI am yours, 

But for the cause ’sake look on me and him 





And speak ! 
; The D. I have received the Prince’s message : 
i Say, I prepare my answer ! 
f Val. Take me, Cleves. [ Exit.” 


A short soliloquy of Colombe’s concludes this act. She is still 
discontented with Valence, whom she perceives to have been 
not as unselfish as she imagined. Berthold, on the contrary, 
seems to her to act most generously in offering her his hand. 
She resolves to examine him closely before she decides. The 
fifth act opens with an admirable scene betwixt Berthold 
and Melchior his confidant, from which we have no space to 
make any extracts. Berthold, who takes an evil view of 
human nature, has no doubt that his offer of rank and wealth 
will meet with success. Colombe enters, and a_ beautiful 
scene follows between them, in which she endeavours to sound 
his heart, and on which the courtiers, fearing she may yet be- 
come Berthold’s wife, and their mistress, and remembering 
their own treachery, break in with the assertion that she loves 
Valence. She does not refute their accusations; but Ber- 
thold treats them with contempt. “ Decide as you like!” he 
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says to her, ‘‘ Be my consort, or simple lady of Ravestein 
again.” ‘* What!” she replies, ‘‘ Wed you, and my heart 
away 


‘* Berthold. When have I made pretensions to your heart ? 
I give none. I shall keep your honour safe. 
With mine I trust you, as the sculptor trusts 
Yon marble woman with the marble rose, 
Loose in her hand, she never will let fall, 
In graceful, silent, slight security. 
You will be proud of my world-wide career, 
And I content in you the fair and good. 
What were the use of planting a few seeds 
The thankless climate never would mature, 
Affections all repelled by circumstance ?” 


In fine, he calls on her to sign the requisition which Valence 
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holds, or acknowledge him, Berthoid, as her husband. Valence 
is summoned. He is told by Melchior, apart, that the Duchess 
has been accused of loving him, and that it rests with him to 
confirm or deny it. He thinks that she has resolved to desert 
him and wed Berthold, and exclaims in his agony, aside, 


“So! 
No after-judgment, no first thought revised, 
Her first and last decision! Me, she leaves, 
Takes him; a simple heart is flung aside, 
The ermine o’er a heartless breast embraced ! 
Oh, Heaven! this mockery has been played too oft. 
Once, to surprise the angels; twice, that fiends 
Might record, hug themselves they chose not so; 
Thrice, many thousand times, to teach the world 
All men should pause, misdoubt their strength, since man 
Could have the chance, yet fail so signally. 
But ever—ever—this farewell to heaven, 
Welcome to earth, this taking death for life, 
This spurning love and kneeling to the world— 
Oh, Heaven! it is too often and too old!” 


However, he is called upon to speak openly,—and now a 
evulsion of feeling takes place within his soul. 


“ Be it her good if she accounts it so !”’ 


He says, and continues, after some further less important dis- 
course, addressing Colombe— 


*« Lady, should such an one have looked on you, 
Ne’er wrong yourself so far as quote the world, 
And say, love can go unrequited here ! 
You will have blessed him to his whole life’s end; 
Low passions hindered, baser cares kept back, 
All goodness cherished where you dwelt—and dwell — 
What would he have? He has you—you, the form, 
And you, the mind; where self-love made such room, 
For love of you, he would not serve you now 
The vulgar way,—repulse your enemies, 
Win you new realms, or best, in saving you, 
Die blissfully ;—that’s past so long ago! 
He wishes you no need, thought, care of him; 
Your good, by any means, himself unseen, 
Away, forgotten. He gives that life’s task up, 
As it were but—this charge which I return, 
(Offers the requisition, which she takes.) 

Wishing your good. 

The D. (Having subscribed it.) And opportunely, sir, 
Since at a birth-day’s close like this of mine, 
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Good wishes gentle deeds reciprocate. 

Most on a wedding-day, as mine is too, 

Should gifts go forward: yours comes first by right. 
Ask of me! 


Berth. He shall have whate’er he asks, 
For his sake and for yours. 
Val. (Aside.) If I should ask 


The withered bunch of flowers she wears—perhaps, 
One last touch of . . . 
(After a pause presenting his paper to the Prince.) 
Redress the wrongs of Cleves! 
Berth. 1 will, sir! 
The D. (As Valence prepares to retire.) Nay, do out your 
duty first ! 
You bore this paper; I have registered 
My answer to it: read it and have done! 
(Valence reads it.) 
I take him—give up Juliers and the world ; 
This is my birthday. 
Melchior. Berthold, my one hero 
Of the world she gives up, one friend worth my books, 
Sole man I think it pays the pains to watch,— 
Speak! for I know you through your Popes and Kings! 
Berth. (After a pause.) Lady, well rewarded ! Sir, as well 
deserved ! 
I could not imitate—I hardly envy— 
I do admire you! All is for the best! 
Too costly a flower were you, I see it now, 
To pluck and put upon my barren helm 
To wither ; any garish plume will do! 
I'll not insult you, and refuse your rule: 
You can so well afford to yield it me, 
And I were left without it, sadly off ! 
As it is—for me—if that will flatter you, 
A somewhat wearier life seems to remain 
Than I thought possible, where—faith, their life 
Begins already! they’re too occupied 
To listen, and few words content me best. 
(Abruptly to the Courtiers.) | am your Duke though ! 
Who obey me here? 
The D. Adolf and Sabyne follow us. 
Guibert. (Starting from the Courtiers.) And 1? 
Do I not follow them; if 1 mayn’t you? 
Shall I not get some little duties up 
At Ravestein, and emulate the rest ? 
God save you, Gaucelme! "Tis my birthday too! 
Berth. You happy handful that remain with me— 
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That is, with Dietrich, the black Barnabite, 

I shall leave over you, will earn your wages, 

Or Dietrich has forgot to ply his trade! 

Meantime,—go copy me the precedents 

Of every installation, proper styles 

And pedigrees of all your Juliers’ Dukes— 

While I prepare to go on my old way, 

And somewhat wearily, I must confess! 
The D. (with a light, joyous laugh, as she turns from 

them.) Come, Valence, to our friends. God’s earth— 

Val. (as she falls into his arms.) And thee! 

; (Curtain falls.)” 
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—Is it wonderful that, when plays containing such intense 
dramatic effects as these remain disregarded, the tragic stage 
should be at a low ebb? We have no space for further ob- 
servations. Our readers can draw their own conclusions. 
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Art. V.—The Story of a Feather. By Douglas Jerrold. 
London. 1844. 








Tue illustrative value of straws to the science of meteorology 
is a fact at least as clearly proved, and as long maintained, as 
the marvels of mesmerism. Ever since the world began, too, 
has the fate of millions, from time to time, “hung on a hair.” 
So that, in selecting ‘‘ a Feather” as the exponent of a remark- 
able social and literary movement, we are not indulging in 
fantastic child’s play, but merely working out analysis in the 
mode licensed, as the above examples testify, by the wisdom : 



















of ages. 
The blindest of mortals, who, himself sitting in darkness, is 
; assured that no living being can see, must by this time, we 


apprehend, have become aware that the relations of Rich and 
Poor have now, as a question, taken a form and a substance too 
vast and pressing to be disregarded. The base and selfish 
among the opulent classes have for some time been barring out 
menacing portents,—pillowing their ears against whispers of 
misgiving—assuring their hearts that no peril need be appre- 
hended to their “ purple and fine linen ;” that their supplies of 
“ rich viands and the pleasurable wine,” would not fail, at least 
in their time. Some are fillipping off speculations of what may 
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happen on a future day, by the easy “ aprés nous le Deluge” 
in which modern Epicureanism has found at once its solace and 
its device. Others, too nerveless for action, too proud for flight, 
too heartless for hope, are sitting in the predicament of the 
monarch, in Edgar Quinet’s ‘‘Ahasuerus,”’ who hears the Ocean 
knocking at his doors, and bandies words with the invading tor- 
rent—as a last effort to keep up his old insulated dignity! The 
benevolent, meanwhile, among the higher classes, are honestly 
busying themselves with the question ; as a matter of duty, not 
of terror. They cannot endure to reflect that, while they 
‘‘sleep soft and wake merrily,” myriads are shivering the 
long night through, and reluctantly leaving their wretched rest 
to seek for labour—food—teaching. While they subscribe 
to the unchanging allotment of the world, a part of which is 
the promise of having the poor always amongst us, they cannot 
be easy without attempting mitigations of the besetting sorrows 
of poverty, more practical than that sentimental sympathy 
whichis too often only an outlet for selfishness. They will keep 
in view misery, ignorance, and crime, as the thinking man will 
always keep in view Death; not as a fast-day speculation, not 
as an unnatural enhancement by contrast of their own luxurious 
enjoyments ; but because, being themselves children of the 
great human family, they may not turn away from even such 
ill-guided brethren, as the slave, the pauper, and the criminal. 
Let the matter be stated how it will, in short, Benevolence is 
the fashion of the hour. 

There is no fashion without a spice of folly, and this in 
morals as well as in taste,—in the former taking the form 
of fanaticism, in the latter of extravagance. Need we recapi- 
tulate the phenomena which have ever attended ‘‘the Revival ?” 
—the disheartening mixture of charlatanry with sincerity—of 
false frenzy with genuine enthusiasm? Need we point out how 
excess and earnestness ever go hand inhand‘ But in the case 
under consideration, a phenomenon must be noted, only seen 
on the earth in these latter days. We have Satire on the side 
of the fashion—not against it! Hitherto it has been for the 
most part the engine of opposition—a Rabelais against the 
corruptions of the dominant church—a French encyclopedist 
against the oppressions of the French aristocrat. But now 
Humour is moving in the same direction as, if not precisely in 
parallel lines with, authority and orthodoxy. There seems 
no difference of opinion, save in details. The poor must be 
helped, the erring educated, the privileges of every class rated 
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as consisting in the power of mutually supporting each other. 
Of course an anarchical spirit may be detected perking out its 
audacious head in one section of the caravan of human pil- 
grims,—in another, Aristocracy may be seen retiring behind its 
own tent-curtains to mimic for an hour the solemn and secret 
grandeur of olden times. And, of course, there is no want of 
squabbling among sects,—no want of mutual discredit thrown 
by system-monger on system-monger. But overlooking these 
small aceidents,—these spots and bubbles proving only the 
width and depth of the great surface they variegate, not de- 
stroy,—here, for once in the world’s life, stands the Jester 
by the side of the Priest, the Legislator, and the Noble, doing 
his best, as they are doing theirs; and if from time to time 
annoying them, by giving vent to the irrepressible instincts of 
his nature in a caper too saucy, or a quip of speech too familiar, 
not in heart and purpose, in aim and end, separate from them. 
Let minor discords be forgiven, so long as this new great har- 
mony prevails. 

Perhaps the critic is not uselessly employed in pointing out 
whence these minor discords arise, to soothe the affright of 
some who hear them; and to win those who make them, to 
better behaviour. In looking at our comic writers of the 
hour, blind must he be who does not see the many short- 
comings, coarsenesses, liberties of speech, undue gesticulations 
which detract from their merit and influence with the sober- 
minded and the highly gifted. But besides the fact generally, 
that earnest persons are apt to run into excess, let us call atten- 
tion to another common-place, that fashions succeed each other 
in extremes;—let us inquire dispassionately to what antecedents 
certain errors and exuberances of the writers in question may 
be attributed ;—let us ask how far the intense and somewhat 
overstrained sympathy for the poor and the guilty which cha- 
racterises our comic literature, may or may not be ascribable to 
the influences or provocations of past autocrats in fiction. The 
prudential teachings of Miss Edgeworth, for instance, might be 
adverted to as lessons, the popularity of which was almost sure 
to be followed by an exaggerated recommendation of impulse, 
or (as some call it) nature and feeling. Her random Rosamonds 
could not be trained into worldly wisdom,—her Percy sons and 
daughters not be rewarded by fortunes, preferments, and posi- 
tions, meted out in most mathematical proportion to their 
several tastes and fancies,—without the genius of the authoress, 
and her mastery over character, motive, and dialogue, making 
the hollow insufficiency of her code felt. What followed? 
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Her homilies in praise of order, provoked people into remem- 
bering—that 


‘ Dulness ever must be regular.” 


Her undue respect for rank, whether constituted by birth, or 
wealth, or talent, engendered an intense desire on the part of 
her best readers to break out of school, and indulge in a little 
refreshing anarchy. Her pattern-women were enough to pique 
the most regular of mortals (according to the law of human 


perversity) into too liberal a pity for the Gulnares and Haidees of 


the passionate-romantic poets. Never was a moral more care- 
fully weighed, more diligently planned, by any author of fiction 
than Miss Edgeworth. Her Vivians, and Basil Lowes, and 
Lord Glenthorns, attest that rarely by man or woman has the 
text elect been more forcibly and shrewdly illustrated. But 
her morals were a degree below what will now suffice. Profit 
and security to the individual were the aim and incentive Miss 
Edgeworth’s novels reeommend—what is right recommended 
as belonging to and bringing these; and not for its own in- 
trinsic beauty and nobleness, and not because the pursuit of it 
offers to the most elevated, as well as the most meanly gifted, 
his one fitting employment,—the only one in which, superior 
to the drawbracks of pride, or selfishness, or diversity in gifts, 
Man does not become disconnected from his fellows. Shall we 
be understood in saying, that the absence of poetry in Miss 
Edgeworth’s tales could hardly but occasion some reaction in 
the choice of subjects, and manner of their treatment, among 
those who succeeded or competed with her? The washy novels 
of Mrs. Opie, we verily believe, may have gained a persuasion 
and impressiveness not their own, from their being contrasted 
with the too tightly-laced virtues, the too dexterously-balanced 
morals of the authoress of ‘* Patronage.” 

But while we point to scholastic pedantry as a perpetual in- 
centive to Saturnal license, we must insist far more strongly 
on another phenomenon of past literary times, as provoking 
the estate of matters we are at present contemplating. This 
was the ephemeral popularity of what was well called the 
** silver fork” school of Fiction—which died of its name. 

Drive a Brummel from his throne, and for successor we are 
pretty sure to have some outrageous specimen of the ruffian 
genus, who takes a pride in eating with his knife, and startling 
the echoes of genteel drawing-rooms with coarse truths and 
jokes as broad as long. The despotism of manner, which the 
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exclusives of the Regency established so carefully, and main- 
tained with such a sublime impudence, could hardly fail to be 
succeeded by an anarchy of plain speaking and misbehaviour. 
There are few rising gentlemen, taking the word in the sense 
beloved by our mothers. W here are the Buck,—the Macaroni, 
—the Dandy ’—They have given place to the Man of England. 
An immense revolution has passed over society, all the stronger 
because it was effected in silence. There seems no room any 
more amongst us for airs and graces, for silly babble about 
“the unwashed,” or class ridicule of the Citizen by the West- 
ender. More truth i is abroad than formerly, we verily believe— 
less aimless extravagance; but our conv ersational language has 
suffered—our literary style—peradventure the forms of our 
eloquence : and our great world (to judge by the memoirs and 
records we possess), though a domain where sincerity flourishes 
in larger abundance than formerly—may be emptier of amuse- 
ment, and of minuet graces :—more closely resembles, in short, 
that miscellaneous domain where Smith contradicts Brown, and 
Jackson talks politics with Robinson—and are all very happy 
together, though sometimes, it may be, a little noisy. 

We should never have done, were we to go back a step 
further to attempt to trace the literary manifestations of the 
earliest thirty years of this century to their primal causes,—were 
we to prove the simplicity of such an apparently wondrous 
paradox as the most exclusive code of social tyranny, the most 
sarcastic depreci: ition of every thing that was vulgar and un- 
refined,—co-existent with the establishment of a system of 
party-warfare, carried on by an agency of gross personal seandal, 
which it sickens alike Whig and Tory now-a-days to contem- 
plate. Even the explication of this—not the sole curiosity we 
could specify—would lead us beyond all permissible limits. 
Still it is essential to our argument, to illustrate one point or 
two clearly; and that our loss or gain in comic fiction and 
comic wisdom may be gauged and measured, let us glance back 
to the writings of one popular novelist who preceded the 
present school of humorous authors—we mean Theodore 
Hook. According to the strict letter, they can hardly be 
called immoral: since Virtue rewarded with coaches and four, 
and Vice tracked out by bailiffs, and ending its days in a jail 
or workhouse, are the sort of lessons which they principally 
inculcate. But the real meaning of every line which Hook 
wrote, is as clearly insinuated in all his works, as the secret 
contained in the postscript of a lady’s letter: ‘* Avoip THE 
vuLGar.—Have no communion with persons eating peas with 
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a knife;—eschew intercourse with Russell, Bedford, and 
Bloomsbury squares ;—despise civilities tendered from small 
houses where the cook has taken no degree in the science of 
melted butter;—keep clear of the tribes who misplace their h’s, 
and give their Rosalbas and Marias a supplementary r.” To 
the promulgation of these high truths did the author of 
“Sayings and Doings” die a martyr. His friends own the 
fact: have published it. And it is as fine an example of the 
crop which comes up after “ sowing the wind,” as the annals 
of retributive justice contain,—that from among those who 
cheered on the diner-out, encouraged his class-pleasantries, 
kept alive those habits of exclusiveness, expense, and convivial 
indulgence, to which industry, independence, and honour were 
jamentably sacrificed,—should have proceeded that awful 
portraiture of a hag-ridden and feverish life, and a sorrowful 
death, which displayed to the world what care had been covered 
by the cap, and drowned by the bells, of the Fool,—what a black 
spot festered at the heart of Harlequin underneath his parti- 
coloured garb! It is true, that by those accustomed to look 
beneath the surface, signs of an uneasy mind, a reckless 
ordinance of life, and embarrassed affairs, might have been 
discerned even in Hook’s blithest pages and most buoyant 
sallies. We cannot remember one solitary instance of effect 
produced by repose in his best novels. Quietness and stagna- 
tion are perpetually confounded by him—modest fortunes and 
meanness. If he peeps into a country house, it is to exhibit 
the worry of that domestic plague so humorously sung by 
Mrs. Barbauld, “‘ The Washing Day.” If he sits down fora 
chance minute in a tradesman’s back parlour, it is to point 
(while he is talking virtue) at the light weights in the closet-— 
and to wink at the “ confidential clerk ” rectifying the sugar, 
and mixing up the products of Battersea and Hong-Kong. A 
lady from the East cannot stir without her bag of gooseberries 
in a paper; ora pickle jar snugly hidden in her muff. She is 
generically a gross feeder—if not a tippler. The Usher, the 
Companion, the Money-lender, the Attorney (with slight ex- 
ceptions) are in his tales as constant to their hackneyed stage- 
tricks and habitudes as Pantaloon, Columbine, and Clown. 
Here and there, it is true, we are shown such an unlovely 
personage as a Lady Macbeth of May-fair,—or such a sweet 
traitress as a Cressida of Chesterfield-street,—or such a spe- 
cimen of dignity in an affliction as a Belisarius of Belgrave- 
square: but such ridicule as may overtake the latter, and 
the unreasonableness of which certain monsters of ‘“ the 
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order” are capable, are clearly demonstrated to be accidents 
with which their system of manners and state of society have 
nothing to do. How was it possible that such a series of writ- 
ings, attractive in spite of their heartless causticity, should not 
be followed by a reaction? 

Among the earliest noticeable signs of this movement in a 
popular direction, must be mentioned the satirical portions 
of Sir E. Lytton Bulwer Lytton’s novels, in which the cause 
of the people was pleaded with a pick-tooth sort of eloquence ; 
proving, we conceive, that the writer thought as much of his 
own aristocratic periods and scholarship as of the abuses they 
were meant to disclose. But “ Pelham” and “ Paul Clifford” 
had as holy a horror of ‘‘ the middle class” as the author of 
‘** Jack Brag,” the describer cf Mr. Tickle’s school, and the 
chronicler of the dinner at the Palmers’. Charming ruftians, 
impossibly elegant beggars, were the antagonists marshalled 
by the member for Lincoln in array against ‘the order.” It 
is one thing to march through Coventry, we submit, at the 
head of a rabble of ribbon-weavers; it is another to make one 
in an arm-and-arm crowd of Coventry shopkeepers. Hence the 
condescension of certain persons must always be to the clear- 
sighted, a thing little less factitious and painful than the con- 
tempt of avowed antagonists. 

Putting all political biases out of the question (for the series 
of articles of which this is one, being purely literary, owns no 
party,) we cannot fancy the people receiving any help from Sir 
Edward Lytton as a partizan author, or accepting his showy 
periods for utterances of sympathy. They must have felt that 
the acute sarcastic man of the world, enveloped in his savoir 
vivre, was giving them words for feelings,—moving them for 
his own purposes, not their good: in his secret self so 
delighted at the keenness of his insight into every phase of 
society or class of life—that he could be the cordial associate 
of none; for who but shrinks from him who hugs himself in 
the fancied possession of every man’s secret? And hence we 
imagine it is, that, in spite of all his studied appeals to the 
people of England,—in spite of all his nicely compounded say- 
ings and sarcasms,—nay, too, and bursts of fine poetry, in their 
behalf,—the want of that small commodity, a heart, has pre- 
vented Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton from ever becoming a 
popular author in the sense we mean. Seemingly aware of 
this, or possibly from an honorable desire for experiment, he 
has done his best to ascend into philosophy, mysticism, anti- 
quarian research—strong in the hope (for which we need but 
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refer to any among his many prefaces,) that Posterity will 
award him a place his contemporaries cannot grant; and that 
the children of those who failed to believe in him as a prophet 
and a healer, may come to pray at his tomb. 

He had scarcely retreated from satirical into philosophical or 
romantic fiction, when the arena for a while seemed to be filled 
by a noisy, impudent, rattling, clever writer, who, as Sir Wal- 
ter Scott writes of Sir Adam Ferguson, ‘‘ sung his song, and 
danced his dance,” without the slightest intention of proving 
anything, or spiting any one—we mean Captain Marryat. His 
prose gambols (for assuredly his novels are sports not creations) 
are already curiously laid on the shelf—the amount of attention 
they excited but seven years ago taken into account. How has 
this been? ‘* Peter Simple,” ‘‘ Jacob Faithful,” ‘‘ Japhet,” 
and ‘“ Midshipman Easy,” are as diverting now as they were 
the hour which gave them birth. They are figures belonging 
to no particular period,—their adventures are such as one might 
have fancied would have appealed to the young and high- 
spirited of “all time’—yet they are ‘‘ clean gone away.” Was 
it not their very aimlessness—was it not the carelessly avowed 
unscrupulosity of their author,—which doomed these his chil- 
dren to a life so ephemeral! That which is done in joke is 
pretty sure to be accepted in joke,—and as a joke to be for- 
gotten when the laugh has ended. There is a thought in Wit— 
there is a heart in Humour, which keeps them alive; but the 
days of Fun are few. The more airy the bubble, the nearer is 
it bursting. And now, moreover, perhaps because the world is 
growing old and its men and women careful—the taste for the 
quiz and the hoax seems to be extinct. The very words are 
rapidly becoming obsolete. ‘Though we hope to have ‘‘ more 
cakes and ale,” we can no longer find any pastime in being put 
off with wafers that melt in the mouth, and ginger beer, that 
froths itself off into a stale and tasteless liquid. 

Contemporary with Hook, Bulwer, and Marryat, was 
another comic writer, to whom the last simile cannot in any- 
wise apply: we mean, of course, Thomas Hood. But, whim- 
sical as he is, endowed with an airy fantasy which mocks 
analysis and distances pursuit, never was there man who set 
himself to be mirthful in such serious earnest as he: that is, 
who brought up his materials from so deep a well of thought, 
and feeling, and poetical sympathy. At the outset of his 
career, he seems to have been utterly unable to decide whether 
tragedy or comedy should be his guiding star, Some of his ear- 
lier verses, meant to be purely picturesque and imaginative, are 
VOL. V.—NO. II. DD 
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‘* freaked” (to avail ourselves of a word from the old dramatist), 
with crotchets of language, images of a startling familiarity, 
which provoke ludicrous impressions and associations where 
the author least intended it. He did more than Wordsworth, 
who produced fearlessly in his verse the Common. Hood 
brought forward the Odd. Then, in the most riotously whim- 
sical of his whimsicalities, who that has eyes to see, a heart to 
feel, can fail to detect thoughts, combinations, allusions, which 
prove to us that the Jester is merely a philosopher—poet— 
philanthropist (as may be) wearing motley? The inextricable 
mingling of these excellencies and characteristics has bewil- 
dered many into a very false or insufficient appreciation of 
Hood. He is too poetical to be thoroughly understood by a 
public merely seeking for ‘‘ broad grins,’ too unscrupulous, 
too provokingly addicted to puns, to be enjoyed by lovers of 
poetry, who weigh and measure according to those obsolete 
standards of criticism, which recognise the classical or the 
romantic, but profess no toleration for the fantastic. He is 
nearer Faéryland than most of his kind; yet into the secrets 
of the class most remote therefrom, has he penetrated, as none 
have done before him, or since,—we mean the world of 
domestic service. Swift and Smollett gave him the clue, but 
he has gone deeper and farther than either of his prede- 
cessors. 

And let us digress for a moment, since philanthropy as well 
as comedy is the subject in hand, to observe, that never did 
any section of civilized mankind stand more eminently in need 
of missionaries and of exponents, than the dwellers in our “lower 
stories.” So near us in our most intimate comforts, so far from 
us in every aim, and purpose, and enjoyment,—it should be a 
matter of the gravest concern to all, save those professing the 
merest Epicurean eer not only how every inmate of 
the house fills his allotted place, but also enjoys his allotted 
share of enlightenment and mutual consideration. Yet is the 
duty recognised in proportion to its importance? It may be 
feared that the disposition to escape from all thought and care 
for those, for whom we are so largely responsible, on the 
plausible plea of enjoying and utilizing daily life, by keeping 
its machinery out of sight, is unwholesomely fn 
Whence can arise the wholesale complaints of the class we 
hear on every side, save from contempts as wholesale? Yet 
the out-of-door figures of the field-labourer,—the mechanic, 
—the sempstress,—the miner,—the hospital pauper,—the 
child at the cheap school, are hardly objects of sadder and 
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more serious study to the moralist, whose mind is moved by 
reason rather than fancy,—than the drudge or the follower 
as may be according to the poverty or riches of the master. 
And it is surprising how, when the cry is abroad to educate 
ignorance, to discountenance craft, to develope benevolent 
feelings of toleration and forbearance, we should so willingly 
overlook a plague-spot (the word is really not too strong) so 
dark and deep within our gates, and in our kneading-troughs, 
and in our chambers !* 

This slight insistance upon one characteristic of Hood’s 
comie writings, which amongst a score of others distinguishes 
him, enables us also to call attention to his courage. In 
literary enterprise, strange to say, this excellent quality does 
not always bear company with power. Responsibility implies 
caution, we know; but too many could be named who act 
as if it implied nothing beside: and not a few, capable of 
original decision and consistent action, too eagerly adopt 
for device, Hood’s own burden to one of his most sarcastic 
ditties— 


“ But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ?” 


Who but himself would (which means also could) have written 
‘The Song of the Shirt,” the very name of which will frighten 
the Miss Clarissas of America, if we are to believe Mrs. Trol- 
lope—into hysterics; and the nature whereof, one might also 
have imagined would have defied the powers of the most prac- 
tised maker of “something out of nothing?” Far different 
this from the rhymes of the buttered-muffin school of poetry, 
which it was the taste of the Della Cruscan days of Whalley, 
and Hayley, and Miss Seward, and Lady Miller, to encourage 
and from the enervating taste of which, even the more natural 
and more vigorous Cowper was not strong enough altogether 
to extricate himself, in the choice of his themes. Nothing is 
easier for the scornful than to confound under the general 
appellation of ‘‘ low-life,” what is essentially gross with 
what is simply human,—or to stigmatize alike as nonsense, 
aimless drivel, and wisdom at play. It seems almost humi- 


* Let us here, as we have expatiated so far on philanthropic effort, as separate 
from its expression in comedy, indulge in a note to recognize a writer, unusually 
rich in power and promise, who has turned his thoughts in the direction we have 
adverted to. We mean the author of the ‘‘ Essays written in the intervals of business,’’ 
whose later work, ‘‘ The Claims of Labour,’’ should be in the hands, and its con- 
tents, in the heart, of every citizen and householder. ° 
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liating to utter such platitudes as these; but that they are 
not uncalled for, will be admitted by those who have been 
in the habit of hearing Hood and his works discussed in 
general society; and who are aware of the fact, that few 
writers have existed so consistently animated by one pur- 
pose, in whom popularity has been so distinct from influ- 
ence. Asan authority, we believe, Hood has borne upon the 
few, rather than moved the many; though, whether for 
weight or for depth, for brilliancy or for solid humanity, we 
hold him to be worth any three of the comic writers, among 
whom he has here been mentioned. 

How Hood has just missed, not in catching the ear, but in 
holding the hearts of the million, will, perhaps, be best seen, 
by comparing him with another popular comic writer who 
made any great impression—we mean “ Boz.” The latter 
aims at his reader directly, the former parabolically ;—which, 
for this time, may be allowed to mean, in parables. Both are 
poetical ; but Mr. Dickens’s is the poetry of a Flemish land- 
scape painter—a literal minuteness in describing the com- 
monest things, being some how or other redeemed from mecha- 
nical formality, perhaps, by sweetness of hand,—whereas there 
is a touch of every master, the loftiest, the most romantic, the 
most grotesque, of Da Vinci, and Salvator, and Callot (or 
even Hieronymus Bosch) in Hood’s poetry. Both are masters 
of exaggeration; only when keeping company with Mr. 
Dickens, one is hardly aware of the fact, whereas, when with 
Mr. Hood, one sits by and admires the feat: as will be 
seen, we think, on comparing (for instance) the rich and 
savoury, but overcharged pictures of Christmas plenty in 
* The Carol,” with the gorgeous catalogue of splendour and 
wealth in ‘‘ Miss Kilmansegg.” Both are flattered ; only the 
first looks like a picture of street-reality, whereas, the second 
is a vision befitting an Eastern fairy tale. 

We are not pretending, be it recollected, to offer any com- 
plete criticism on the works of the gentlemen who pass as 
rapidly before us as the shadows in a magic lanthorn; but to 
say a word touching the characteristics of Mr. Dickens, and 
to leave unmentioned his singular geniality would be very 
like sketching a face without eyes or mouth (we apprehend 
the latter, since it is the dips that smile). How, every now and 
then, this attribute leads him into most glorious mistakes, it 
were needless to illustrate; it is the besetting temptation of 
writers of iis school (apart from the party-spirit of enthusiasm) 
to be misled by their sympathies with what is cheery, expan- 
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sive, and liberal, into odd confusions of right and wrong, into 
the amplest admissions of licence on the one hand, and on the 
other, a corresponding (though unconscious) want of charity 
towards those whom nature has made reserved, or society tram- 
melled ; or in whom a desire for what is upright has taken the 
forbidding appearance of formality and scruple. But we must 
point out one consequence of the immense popularity of Mr. 
Dickens, not to be overlooked—namely, the bad uses to which 
his system of composition has been turned. Before him, 
other writers merely insinuated the union of benevolence and 
mirth. He was too anxious, we must think, to blazon it abroad 
—to draw his pictures with strong shadows to set off their dane- 
ing lights ;—to insist on the contrasts of life, passing over the 
harmonizing tints and spaces which lie between the two 
extremes: and when his work was complete, to call atten- 
tion to the moral in the style of “ This is the true Red Lion.” 
His heroes have somewhat too strong a propensity for the 
virtuous indignation of the stage,—his heroines for protesting 
(though Shakspeare might have warned him against that 
exaggeration)—his children for precocious tenderness and 
instinctive virtues superior to every evil chance of circum- 
stance, temptation, and temperament. This, we concede, has 
arisen from his notions of the heroice—from his disposition to 
satisfy the exploded desire for poetical justice ;—and having 
been made an oracle, and looked to as a believer, by some fifty 
thousand readers, what wonder that he raises his voice beyond 
the pitch of nature, and purposely selects strong expressions 
and startling examples? But while the honest observer must 
wholly assoil Mr. Dickens from every purpose save what is 
best and kindest, no one who has watched the progress of 
fictitious literature here and abroad, can have closed his eyes 
to the disastrous and dangerous spirit of imitation excited by 
his success. There are ‘Tartuffes to be found among the mob 
as among the priesthood ;— people, who, so they can only outdo 
the effect produced by a predecessor, will snatch up for their 
own purposes his banner of crusade against smooth egotism, 
and drag forward every species of moral villany and distortion, 
asa thing to be admired and followed. To name a solitary 
instance in England, ‘‘ Jack Sheppard” succeeded to ‘ Oliver 
Twist.” 

Then, if we look to France, we cannot acquit Mr. Dickens of 
having fostered, if not set a-going, that spirit of pseudo-philan- 
thropy, the fruits of which appear in the pernicious and popular 
fictions of M. Eugene Sue. There, however, philanthropy (to 
permit the coarse appeals to the senses made by that writer to 
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wear a false title) parts company from comedy. The latter, gene- 
rally speaking, is in France reserved for cynicism and universal 
negation :— Paul de Kock—the solitary exception—being a 
name not to be pronounced in ears polite. The merry men of 
Paris, so that they be only keenly sarcastic enough, heed little 
what or whom is stung. They pull down all idols, reduce every 
faith, and feeling, and worthy purpose, and pleasant affection, 
to the level of a bdblasé selfishness, laugh at the ruin they have 
wrought—and mock themselves for the pains they have taken 
in the noble cause. [t is true that in ‘* Les Mysteres” M. Sue 
exhibits Rigolette and the Pipelets and Cabrion their plague, to 
let a little light into the ghastly labyrinths and charnel-houses 
of crime, and want, and misery; but the majority of his pages 
lack this relief—this humanity of a sprinkling of mirth to 
make us happy. We should regard this little; allowing, 
without remonstrance, the French novelist to know his own 
public the best, and somewhat hideous though the process 
seem to us, to force generous sentiments upon them, (as it were,) 
by the aid of tomahawk and caustic—did not his measures and 
methods reach our countrymen: did not those who wanted 
something more highly spiced than *s mechanical hand 
has power to concoct, fall upon this foreign food, with a foul 
appetite, the gratification of which cannot be indulged save at 
risk of disease and insanity to the partaker. 

Well do we know what may be urged in excuse and excul- 
pation of proceedings which, in their progress, turn excite- 
ment into poison. We are ready to bear the reproaches of 
lukewarmness, indecision, cowardice; to have the sincerity 
of our benevolence doubted, to lie under the imputation of 
undue sympathy for the “constituted order of abuses,” and 
aristocratic tyrannies and corruptions. Better these, we boldly 
say, than anarchical licence and folly—but that the one may 
not lead the way to the other, it becomes gravely needful, we 
apprehend, in all whe deal with and for the people, to exercise 
no common measure of foresight and discretion. Once moved, 
“the masses” hardly ever stop short at the prescribed point. 
Mr. Dickens has shown us, in ‘* Barnaby Rudge,” that honest 
Lord Georges have sensual and fanatical ministers in their 
secretaries: and this inevitable accompaniment of squire to 
knight, of demon to sorcerer—of that which is second-rate, to 
that which is superior, should not be lost upon himself or any 
of his kind-hearted tribe, when they take pen in hand to redress 
abuses, or to combat evils, by presenting them stage-wise,— 
that is, by the glare of an extreme—we will not say false— 
light. A Shadow is behind each of them, ready to ape and to 
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exaggerate: and not seldom the crowd,—composed, alas! of 
passionate men as well as thinkers, of the ignorant as well as 
the educated—thinks the shadow a better thing to follow than 
the substance. And then, the worst of all consequences !—a 
show of justice and plausibility gets thrown upon tyranny, and 
oppression, and luxurious crime ; since if demon rises against 
demon — brute force against courtly cunning — he of the 
smoothest tongue will long carry the day, as far as success 
goes in buyimg the pen of History, and bribing the tongue 
of the teacher. Thus is progress delayed: and those who 
staked their all in hope of amelioration, stand aghast, having 
won but sorrow and disorder ! 

The course of natural reflection has led us away, in some 
degree, from the comie writers, to contemplate them solely as 
popular teachers. Having gone so far, there is yet another 
truism of which we must deliver ourselves, in our anxiety that 
the people may be taught truly, and soberly. The present whole- 
sale war against the rich is, besides its unprofitableness, but 
little less inhuman than the contemptuous resolution of former 
times to ignore the claims of the poor. Grant (for the sake of 
argument) that the higher classes are vitiated, diseased, hard as 
the nether millstone, grasping, selfish—one and all,—do they, 
therefore, stand without the pale of pity and benevolent exertion ‘ 
If there be so much vice in St. James's, so much virtue in St. 
Giles’s—these same philanthropists are bound, by their own 
charter, to move about softly and tenderly in the one world as 
in the other, soothing bad passions, encouraging generous im- 
pulses—giving full weight to temptation and untoward cir- 
cumstances, instead of sneering, vituperating, dooming by 
wholesale, according to their present one-sided mode of 
amending mankind. Why are any human creatures to be 
abandoned to crime, folly, and selfishness? It is of no use 
to say, that the present popular mode of awakening sym- 
pathy for poverty and guilt is also the best method of re- 
forming the rich and “ respectable.” The well-doing and well- 
being of the latter is never thought of in the angry anxiety of 
the prevalent agitation. There may be no perverse or deliberate 
determination to breed confusion, and to commit a wrong as 
great as the one complained of: but the point of view at which 
the comic philanthropists stand, tempts them too much towards 
a vulgar exclusiveness. So easy to human earnestness is attack, 
so hard to human patience, toleration ! 

With this homily in favour of the union of justice with 
noble purpose, the article might be brought to an end so far 
as concerns the exposition of its animus, for the benefit of 
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** sympathizers” of all classes. But as a literary sketch of a 
literary period, it were still incomplete without a few more 
lines devoted to other comic writers of to-day and yesterday— 
as well as those who, to speak fancifully, may be said to 
belong to to-morrow. Asaclose and humorous observer, in 
whom keenness of vision is combined with metallic exactitude 
of finish, it would be unpardonable to pass over Mr. Poole: 
the more so, as he also belongs to the past dynasty of comic 
writers, without having shared their faults. Pretension has 
been the Hydra which he has set himself to conquer. We have 
it in “ Little Pedlington” wearing the form of inane folly—in 
** Phineas Quiddy,” of worldly prudence—in one comic sketch, 
taking the familiar shape of a champion of club grievances 
for private advantage—in another, masking the grossest 
selfishness behind the jolly holiday robes of Christmas hospi- 
tality. The worst of Mr. Poole, as a comic writer, is, that his 
choice of subjects redounds unfavourably to himself. The 
reader becomes weary of the mean and the stingy, the grasp- 
ing and the sycophantish, so perpetually displayed. It is 
one thing to entertain a gentlemanly and honest horror of the 
clap-trap of ‘‘generous sentiments” and ‘‘ marvellous pyet 
words,” as the Miller of Kennaquhair called them; but a 
resolute avoidance, by an author, of all the noble emotions 
and poetical instincts of the heart, by a writer, can hardly fail, 
in the end, to produce a reluctance on the part of the reader 
to tarry long in his company. 

We must also devote a paragraph to one comic author of 
good quality, who, because of his lack of purpose, has been 
more overlooked than his cleverness and whimsicality deserve ; 
the author of ‘‘ The Porcelain Tower.” As little could we spare 
this book from our comic library, as the delicious Japan monster 
or the vase of dragon china, in which “a pensive Selima” may 
drown herself, froma royal collection of choice and curious works 
ofart. Those who, with Mistress Jarley, swear by what is ‘‘ calm 
and classical,” may ery ‘‘ Out!” on our taste. If the ‘‘ principle 
of the pyramid” be the strong-hold of orthodoxy in Art, ‘‘ the 
“age of the pagoda” must be recognised by that catho- 
icism which sees, in every complete and self-consistent work, 
something to admire and to appreciate, according to its order. 
And such merits may be claimed by the extravaganzas in ques- 
tion. There is a thorough-going outrage of all our barbarian 
tastes, codes, and sympathies, maintained from first to last, 
which reaches the sublime of whimsicality. Not more unlike 
is “‘ the willow pattern” toa European landscape of graduated 
perspectives, practicable bridges, and anatomically correct 
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human beings, than is the tale of ‘‘Ho-fi of the Yellow 
Girdle” and his wife “So-sli” to the story of any Percival 
and Griseldis we have examined from the days of the fabliaux- 
mongers, down to those of Miss Edgeworth, or of Mr. Balzac 
in ‘* Le Diable a Paris.” The small attention which this, 
among the drollest of modern volumes, has excited, would 
surprise us ; had we not been too often called upon to observe, 
tliat the acceptance of a piece of pure fantasy does not depend 
on its own intrinsic singularity and completeness, so much as 
on some extraneous circumstance—conformity with a prevalent 
appetite—similarity to some work already established in 
favour, and the like. But in recording our high opinion of 
these “Seven Stories of China,” we may, possibly, be standing 
between them and utter neglect, and these few lines be the 
thread destined, on some more propitious day, to draw Mr. 
Sealy into that full light of observation which his whim, and 
careful execution as a comic artist, could enable him so fear- 
lessly to challenge. 

Then there is Thomas Ingoldsby, that unscrupulous profes- 
sor of Macaronie versification; but somewhat coarse and 
aimless when measured against the masters of the art. One 
who has tampered so very familiarly with the serious and the 
terrible—who has shown us the seamy side of every old tradi- 
tion; and withal, that new imagination has nothing of a more 
genuine texture—a mocker for mockery’s sake may be left to 
protect himself from unceremonious handling without our 
having any desire to spare him in his weak points, to debate 
upon his excellencies, or bid his recent reviewer* “put on 
gloves” for civility’s sake. We shall pass on, therefore, at 
once, to another of Mirth’s crew—of far different endow- 
ments, and in spite of certain peculiarities which are need- 
lessly repulsive—one of the most genial as well as one of the 
most comical—the gentleman, we mean, best known by the 
title of Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 

Mr. Thackeray possesses that distinct individuality which 
entitles him to a niche of his own; though a compound of most 
heterogeneous ingredients, he is still self-consistent—so reso- 
lute to have his laugh, that he cares not when himself is his 
own object—so determined to tilt against abuses, that he 
takes a whimsical pleasure in ridiculing certain of his own 
strongest propensities, which, peradventure, might therewith 
be confounded. For instance, his artistic sympathies, it may 
be seen, are more strongly developed than those of many 


* Vide “ The Spirit of the Age.” 
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of the comic fraternity. He does not merely prate about 

ictures ; he has thought, and poetically too, about painting. 
His musical tastes, too, unless we are absurdly at fault, are 
cultivated to a point far above the average. ‘There are few 
men so well qualified, by their perfect understanding of the 
relative proprieties of sound to sense, by their appreciation of 
the limit at which the poet must stop and the maestro “take 
up the wondrous tale,” by their comprehension of the necessary 
conciliations of stage dialogue with canonical vocal, and instra- 
mental forms, so capable of producing that rare and difficult, 
though little valued work of art, an opera-book. Now it 
would be impossible to believe in the existence of these facul- 
ties without also awarding a more than ordinary share of 
elegance of mind to their possessor. Michael Angelo, more- 
over (we beg his pardon, Mr. Thackeray), is a travelled man 
and a fair linguist; yet he often writes with a seeming deter- 
mination not merely to defend, but absolutely to recommend, 
what is coarse and uu-efined, illiterate and prejudiced ;—not 
merely to make game of the cant of criticism as applied to 
his favourite works of verti, but to destroy it by the cant of 
paradox ;—not merely to tell mankind, that the Hooks whom 
inane Lord Fannys laughed at, when “mimicking how the 
citizens feed”—that the Lady Flabellas, whose delicacies are so 
soothing to the Mrs. Wittitterlys of middle life, are absurd— 
and what is more, essentially vulgar ; but obstinately to maintain 
that slatternly epicureanism is comfort—that a shake of the 
hand is positively all the warmer if it happens to be from the 
greasy hand of the hair-dresser. In fine, with the view of 
vindicating the universal human heart, our author goes the 
whole length of deifying what 1s material and accidental; with 
a ludicrous earnestness, however, which defeats itself: since all 
who insist so loudly upon the super-excellence of things which 
society has agreed not to recognise, must prepare, owing to 
that very act, to be considered as themselves only one-half 
converted, and desirous of achieving the proselytism by an 
effusion of wordy zeal. Is it needful to point out how unne- 
cessary this violent preaching-up of the shabby-genteel is to 
the substantiation of an enlarged and virtuous sympathy ? 
There is nothing assuredly so offensive as a pharisaical wiping 
of the mouth when we sit at meat with those whose tables are 
spread on principles of hospitality differing from ours—as a 
haughty shaking from our feet of the dust of this or the other 
quarter. But to maintain, that the delicate and the gross 
are equally charming—that taste is a disease of cold hearts 
and sick fancies—that the unlettered are therefore eloquent, 
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and the unrefined therefore honest and happy—is to attempt a 
subversion of false and true, in the process of which those 
engaged must not be distressed if their strange essay subjects 
them to being suspected of tendencies towards licence for 
licence’ sake—intolerable to any one, however righteous be 
his abhorrence of ‘‘ the respectabilities” (to adopt the class- 
phrase of the Comic Philanthropists), whose real aim is the 
progress and happiness of his fellow-creatures. 

We have now but to speak of Mr. Jerrold—last but not least 
esteemed—one of the most vigorous and earnest of the comic 
writers of the day—one of the most peculiar, and one of the 
most one-sided. 

‘** The best-humoured man, with the worst-humoured muse,” 
isa line which rises to the recollection, so often as we think ot 
him. He seems to us always in a passion of benevolent 
sorrow for the calamities of the ‘‘ desolate and oppressed ;” to 
imagine that ‘‘ doing well” for them, means being angry; and 
that the art of making the world happy lies in exclusively 
dwelling upon its inequalities and sores; on the iron frosts of 
Winter—on the chasms of despondency, which wither up 
youth’s best hopes, and terrify Virtue into slipping. Mr. 
Jerrold presents the odd spectacle of bitter speech coming 
from a loving heart. Though he possesses an airy and search- 
ing wit, as his comedies brilliantly testify, he uses it rather to 
pierce and to provoke, than to reconcile. He addicts himselt 
to usurers, jail-birds, spendthrifts, workhouse-overseers, pan- 
ders, charlatans, hypocrites; and these he pictures with the 
force of Caravaggio, and the minuteness of Denner. Yet 
neither Caravaggio nor Denner are quite natural! There is 
too much in his works; they are apt to be cumbrous: and 
because of these characteristics, to repel and discourage ; 
the last thing intended by their author. He does not mean, 
or we are sorely mistaken, to sadden the poor by disclosing 
their nakedness—to scare the rich by woeful and cheerless 
exhibitions. These are the offices of the ranter on his tub; 
whereas the true social missionary, we contend, should work 
in the spirit of geniality and good cheer. Widely different is 
the easy temper of the indifferent voluptuary from the cheer- 
fulness of him who feels that indulged unhappiness is a 
treason, arguing a morose and ungrateful spirit—and no less 
further apart are the plain-speaking of a man who will not 
tamely look on and see wrong done—and ‘the disagreeable 
truths” vented by a professed grumbler. Happily for the 
world, Mr. Jerrold has propensities which pleasantly rescue 
him from the wholesale and undisturbed occupation of redress- 
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ing abuses. His dramatic- episodes, to which some object 
‘*as smelling too strongly of the shop,” are to us especially 
welcome—since, strange to say, whenever he approaches the 
playhouse, his features seem to relax—the cloudy frown to 
pass away—the sharp-pointed sarcasm to be exchanged for 
the freer talk of enjoyment—and the perpetual allusion to 
Riches in wolf’s clothing, preying upon the lamb Poverty, to 
give place to that more natural and better spirit, which teaches 
that the world is made for us all, and that there are redeem- 
ing influences and feelings in the breast of every living 
creature, if they be only properly looked for, and kindly 
developed. 

We dwell upon this sternness of Mr. Jerrold’s manner in 
working out his kind purposes, even in comedy, with all the 
more direct emphasis—inasmuch as not only, it is to be 
feared, must it stand betwixt him and the sun, “ which shines 
on the just and the unjust,” but because we are sure that it 
stands between him and his public. Why, with the whole 
world of generous enterprise before him, will he narrow him- 
self into wearing the appearance of factious and dogged parti- 
zanship? With the people, it is to destroy his power of serv- 
ing them—with the few, it is to engender mistrust and caution 
and reluctant sympathy, even when he does venture from be- 
side the waters of bitterness to sit in the sunshine, and be 
glad. ‘The man with a grievance ends in wearing out the 
patience of his most stedfast friends: the intellect or fancy 
driven year after year down the same channel, narrow how- 
soever deep, at length not only loses power of expanding 
beyond it, but dwindles within it. We know how the class- 
railing, in which Mr. Jerrold is too apt to waste his bright 
thoughts and vigorous powers, originated—that he is now only 
bettering the instruction of a band of satirists—more _heart- 
less, more unscrupulous—and who, moreover, turned their 
arms against the weak, and the hungry, and the defenceless. 
But “ eye for eye, and tooth for tooth,” is not the law of 
the Christian dispensation; and we should be sorry to see 
one of the most sincere and generous of English writers linger 
behind the spirit of his time; which, as was pointed out on 
commencing these desultory notes—now to be closed—calls 
on rich and poor, high and low, to combine for mutual good 
offices, to their own peace, and their country’s prosperity. 























Art. VI.—l. A Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., in refe- 
rence to certain Charges against the German Church, con- 
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2. A Translation of the Confession of Augsburg ; with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By the Rev. W. H. Teale, M.A., Leeds. 
Leeds: Green. London: Rivingtons. 1842. 


Tue difference between absolute and relative, or real and appa- 
rent motion, and the mistakes to which we are liable when 
unable to distinguish the one from the other, are familiar to us 
all, and from our very infancy continually forced upon our 
notice. Who, for instance, can forget how in childhood his 
inexperienced eye transferred to the fields and hedge-rows the 
movement by which he was himself borne along; or who, in riper 
years, however armed by previous knowledge against the illu- 
sion, has been unaffected mentally, if not physically, by the 
appearance of moving banks or a receding shore? These and 
such like incidents, teach plainly enough that even our percep- 
tions of the objects of sense depend less upon their real nature 
than upon the position in which we may happen to be with 
respect to them, and might thwvrefore well suffice to render us 
distrustful of the opinions we may entertain on subjects pre- 
sented under a less definite form. In so obvious a matter 
illustration is needless. Compounded as men for the generality 
are, according to the analysis of the witty South, one part rea- 
son, and nine parts affection, it may readily be conceived how 
their views are liable to be influenced far more by their present 
position or past conduct, than by the dictates of pure reason. 
This is of course especially applicable to them in their indivi- 
dual capacity ; but since nations are made up of individuals, 
we must expect to find a collection of such short-sighted beings 
betraying symptoms of a like character, and acting in their 
corporate capacity oftener upon the spur of the moment or 
with a view to some immediate advantage, than with a delibe- 
rate and rational regard to the principles upon which their laws 
and institutions have been framed. Accordingly the acts of 
public bodies like those of individuals are not unfrequently 
little better than a tissue of inconsistencies. The first word 
of the heading of the present article suggests a memorable 
instance amongst ourselves, in connection with our National 
Church. If one thing be plainer than another in her ordinal, 
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it is that her ministers are pledged to maintain the ministerial 
office in its threefold division as transmitted from apostolical 
origin by the imposition of Episcopal hands, to be necessary 
to the constitution of a true and lawful member of that Church, 

and to the due preaching of God’s word and the ministration 
of his sacraments therein. Notwithstanding this, however, we 
were, in a former Number, compelled to acknowledge, when 
on the subject of colonial bishoprics, that it was not until the 
spring of 1840 that it had ever been prominently put forward, 

or, as far as we are aware, distinctly stated, that as regards 
our colonies, it is the duty of the Church to promote, and of 
her individual members to contribute to, the extension of the 
kingdom of Christ upon the basis of Episcopal government. 
Such an acknowledgment ought at all events to dispose those 
who have felt constrained to make it, to the utmost modera- 
tion, when speaking of views on statements put forward upon 
the ‘subject of Episcopacy by persons who are not, like our- 
selves, intimately connected with it as a recognised and funda- 
mental principle. However novel and strange their opinions of 
it may appear, we are bound to make an ample allowance for 
the difference of their situation; and assuredly we cannot, 

without gross inconsistency, boast, on our own part, of the pos- 
session of that which in practice we have so fearfully under- 
valued. The more successful we may be in finding arguments 
to defend or recommend it, the more shame may we ‘take to 
ourselves for past indifference towards it. 

It is not without a consciousness of such being our present 
position, and consequently with feelings of humiliation rather 
than of complacency, that we would turn to the consideration 
of some remarks upon the subject of Episcopacy which have 
appeared in a letter to Dr. Pusey, in reference to certain 
charges against the German Church from the Rev. H. Abeken, 
chaplain to his Prussian Majesty’s legation at Rome. In 
doing this it is not our intention to touch upon the charges 
alluded to in the letter, nor upon the question of the Jerusa- 
lem Bishopric, with reference to which they were made. 

Apart however from that question, and from the charges 
referred to, there are some views expressed in Dr. Abeken’s pam- 
phlet the notice of which appears to us to afford an opportunity 
of endeavouring to remove considerable misunderstanding ; and 
as they have not hitherto called forth observation, it may per- 
haps be useful to draw attention to them, although at a period 
somewhat remote from that at which the ‘letter containing them 
was published. The lapse of time will at all events enable us 
to discuss the views to which we allude with less risk of touch- 
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ing upon the particular subjects in connection with which they 
were originally expressed. 

The part of Dr. A.’s letter which has particularly attracted 
our notice, is that wherein a suspicion ts implied that Epis- 
copacy does not now stand upon the high ground on which 
it stood in the Ancient Church. The following is the passage to 
which we refer :— 


‘If you would have us wish or ask for it (Episcopacy), you must 
show us that there is spirit and life in it; that there is power in it,— 
not the power only of coercing and binding, but of loosing, and of 
making free, and of giving life; you must prove to us that it does not 
narrow but enlarge the Church, by realizing her idea more perfectl 
than any other form does; that with it, and through it, the Church 
will have freedom and liberty to move, and to work, and to develope 
all her powers; that it is a means of union, first within every nation, 
and then beyond the limits of nations and national churches; and, 
above all, that it does not come in as a mediator between man and 
his God or his Saviour, so as to hinder their immediate communion 
and union, but that it will be an organ for the expression, for the 
development, for the increase and strengthening of that union! That 
would be taking high ground indeed for Episcopacy ; and upon some 
such ground, I suspect, Episcopacy stood inthe Ancient Church, If it 
does really stand upon such; if it is thus intimately connected with 
the ideal perfection of the Church, then, and then only, can we think 
of it as desirable,—for then it would not take away from us, but in 
truth and reality, enrich us. And this it will be for you to prove, for 
us conscientiously to examine.” —(Pp. 54, 55.) 


The hypothetical description of Episcopacy contained in this 
passage approaches so nearly to the representations invariabl 
given of it by the ancient fathers, and to the aspect under whieh 
it is constantly presented in ecclesiastical history, that really 
nothing less than a well-founded suspicion of its being now no 
longer what it once was, appears requisite to justify, on the 
part of one who entertains such an opinion of its former cha- 
racter, even a moment’s delay in endeavouring to return to it. 
Such a suspicion must, however, we conceive, be acknow- 
ledged to be without foundation, if it can be shown, as we be- 
lieve it can: 1st, That what the ancient fathers alleged as the 
distinctive characteristic of Episcopacy is still held to be so; 
2nd, That the transmission of this distinction has from the 
beginning been identified with the transmission of the Episco- 
pate; and 3rd, That that which constitutes this distinction does 
not admit of deterioration. 

1. The power of ordaining or laying on of hands is that 
which was fixed upon in the Ancient Church as the formal or 
characteristic part of Episcopacy. St. Jerome, who has been 
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viewed as the advocate of parity in the ministers of the Gospel, 
acknowledges this. ‘‘ What,” he asks, ‘is there that a bishop 
does, which a presbyter cannot do, except ordination?” ‘* The 
same rules,” says St. Chrysostom, ‘that are prescribed for 
bishops, may also serve for presbyters ; there being scarce any 
act of the episcopal office, which may not be exercised by pres- 
byters, except imposition of hands.” (Homil. xi. in | Tim.) 
But Archbishop Potter has observed (Church Government, 
chap. 4), that the imposition of hands which St. Chrysostom 
makes the bishop’s prerogative, as all other ancient fathers do, 
was, as he asserts in another homily on the same epistle, in his 
judgment a thing of such vast consequence, that he calls it 
** the chief and principal of all ecclesiastical powers, and that 
which chiefly maintains and holds together the Christian 
Church.” (Homil. xvi. in 1 Tim. Havrwy padcora cypworaroy, cai 
6 padvora ovvéxe tiv éxkAnoliay, TO TH xeporovwy.) The observa- 
tion of Epiphanius (Her. 75. Aerian), grounded upon the gene- 
ral practice of the Church, in answer to the heretic Aerius, who 
broached the opinion that bishop and presbyter were the very 
same, is, ‘‘ that the order of bishops begets fathers to the 
Church, which the order of Presbyters cannot do, but only 
begets sons by the regeneration of baptism.” 

The language of Episcopalians at the present day is still the 
same. ‘‘ The distinctive characteristic of Episcopal govern- 
ment,” says one of the present bishops of the Scottish Episco- 
pal Church, ‘is the exclusive power intrusted to the bishops 
of ordaining ministers for the service of the Church . . . . 
This is the grand badge of distinction between the Episcopal 
Church and all others.”—( Bishop Russell's Sermon on the His- 
torical Evidence for the Apostolical Institution of Episcopacy, 
—pp. 38, 39.) 

2. So strict has been the adherence of the Church to this 
principle, that fifteen hundred years passed away in which there 
is not one instance of a regular and authorized ordination per- 
formed by presbyters alone. On the contrary, it appears that 
the orders conferred by presbyters were all along reckoned 
null and insignificant. The power of ordination has constantly 
been identified with the office of the Episcopate. ‘The import- 
ance attached to the transmission of the power of ordination 
may be inferred from the means taken to guard against any 
failure in the due consecration of bishops, and from the care 
with which the records of their succession were preserved. 
Eusebius, the author of the first regular work on Church 
History, made it his chief business to trace the succession of 
the bishops of the principal sees, and in his history we find 
that all the great churches preserved catalogues of their bishops 
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from the time of the Apostles. ‘“ We can enumerate,” says 
St. Irenzeus (Lib. iii. cap. 3), ‘‘ those who were by the Apostles 
instituted bishops in the churches, and their successors even to 
us.” And the use they made of these records was to show from 
unfolding the catalogue of their bishops, so descending by suc- 
cession from the beginning, that, as expressed by Tertullian, 
“ the first bishop had as his ordainer and predecessor some one 
of the Apostles, or of the apostolic men united to the Apostles.” 
(De Prescript. c. 32.) The Apostolical canons, which are ad- 
mitted to be at least of the third age, and which we may con- 
clude embodied the discipline observed in the Church from a 
much earlier period, show what effectual means were taken to 
render the transmission of the Episcopal office, and so of the 
power of ordination, secure. Of these canons, the first is, “ Let 
a bishop be ordained by two or three bishops ;” whilst the se- 
cond prescribes ‘‘ that the ordination of a presbyter or deacon 
may be by asingle bishop.”’ Nor was the ordination by a bishop 
stricted, in the Ancient Church, to the number of two or three 
ordainers. The fourth canon of the General Council of Nice, 
in A.D. 325, is: ** A bishop ought to be constituted by all the 
bishops of the province; but if this be not practicable by 
reason of urgent necessity, three must by all means meet to- 


gether, and, with the consent of those that are absent, let them 


? 


perform the ordination.” And this is repeated in the provincial 
regulations of every Church,—as of the British, the Gallican, 
the Spanish, the Roman, the Carthaginian, the Alexandrian, 
the Antiochian, and the rest. 

The effect of this rule in guarding the transmission of the 
power in question may be illustrated by applying it to the case 
of the consecration of the present Archbishop of Canterbury, as 
has been done by Mr. Perceval, in his ‘‘ Apology for the Apos- 
tolical Succession” (p. 218), ina table drawn up from the records 
at Lambeth. It is there shown that Dr. Howley was conse- 
crated by four bishops; that in the consecration of the four, 
twelve bishops had previously been concerned, and that, in the 
consecration of those twelve, forty-seven different bishops had 
taken part. Sothat,as Mr. P. observes, not a single consecration 
here and there, but all the consecrations in England for succes- 
sive generations, must be supposed to have failed, before any 
importance can be attached to the objection of those who pre- 
tend that the failure of the due consecration of any one single 
bishop in the line would destroy the whole theory, and that 
consequently a scheme liable to such a contingency must be 
little worth, Until, therefore, there be adduced some positive 
proof of a failure of transmission, or, at least, some better 
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grounds for the probability of it, the transmission may be con- 
fidently regarded as uninterrupted, the proof of failure always 
in such a case lying on the side of the aftirmer of the failure ; 
it being sufficient, as Archbishop Sharp has expressed it, “ to 
satisfy one that a thing is not; that there is no proof nor reason 
for the being of it.” 

3. The Episcopate having been then uninterruptedly trans- 
mitted, and its transmission identified with that of the power 
of ordination, it remains to show that Episcopacy could neither 
have been impaired nor placed on other grounds by such trans- 
mission. The transmission of the power was by ordination ; 
which is a conveyance of trust or power from God himself to a 
person or succession of persons, authorising him or them to 
transact such business or to execute such an office, as without 
such conveyance of power they would have had no authority to 
do. Holy Scripture informs us that Christ himself received 
authority and ordination from the voice of him who spake 
unto him from heaven. ‘That power he transmitted to his 
Apostles, declaring that he sent them, as he had himself been 
sent by the Father,—i. e., with authority not only to minister 
but also to appoint successors in the ministry. This office they 
executed under the guidance of the Holy Spirit; and by virtue 
of it they appointed many to baptise and preach, and some 
only to ordain. The limitation of the power of ordination to 
some only of the ministry may, as ascribed to the Apostles, be 
termed the act of men,—though of men confessedly acting under 
the special direction of the Holy Ghost. But though this limi- 
tation be under this view regarded as the act of men, still the 
appointment of actual transmission of the power of ordination 
through a succession of persons duly authorised to transmit it, 
must not the less, on that account, be held to be a Divine 
ordinance, and is not therefore thus to be dispensed with on 
the plea of being only of human institution. 

Now, how could a power to be thus transmitted have become 
deteriorated, so as not to continue upon the high ground at 
first assigned to it? As it could only have ceased to exist 
either from having been recalled by the original giver, or from 
neglect, on the part of those to whom it had been committed, 
in transmitting it; so, in like manner, it could only have been 
impaired either by its original giver having in part withdrawn 
the power he had bestowed, or by his having attached certain 
restrictions which were after a certain period to come into ope- 
ration, or added conditions upon the observance of which the 
continuance of the power either wholly or in part was to de- 
pend. But no one of these cases has arisen. The original 
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giver has not recalled any part of the power, nor attached any 
such restriction, nor have those who received it neglected the 
observance of any condition essential to its transmission. And, 
be it observed, the restriction of the power of ordination to a 
certain number of the ministry is no limitation or lessening of 
that power itself, nor at all affects the question whether the 
power of ordination is to be transmitted only by those who 
have received it from the Apostles, and their successors in the 
office of ordaining. “It is in vain,” observes a distinguished 
writer of the present day, ‘‘ that we should say the Episcopate 
implies the exclusive power of order, if it can be shown on the 
other hand that that power has been actually transmitted to 
any persons who are not bishops. And so, on the other hand, 
it is equally nugatory to say the presbyterate implies a joint 
power of order, unless it can be shown that some persons who 
are simply presbyters have received it. The office is in each 
case no more taan the aggregate and combined representation 
of the powers conferred in it. But to call a man a bishop, or 
to call a man a presbyter, carries no effect. The names are 
material and significant only as descriptive of persons to whom 
certain powers have been committed.”—(Gladstone’s Church 
Principles, p. 243.) 

The exercise of spiritual power by bishops has been un- 
doubtedly in many respects checked and restricted by the 
state, where the Church has been in connection with it as an 
establishment; but it is only the exercise of the power, and not 
the power or authority itself, that has thus been interfered with ; 
and the power of ordaining and the exercise of that power 
are still, as ever, entirely in Episcopal hands, and transmitted 
in terms as full and unconditional as those in which it was at 
first bestowed. And so long as the power of ordination is 
transmitted as it was originally received, so long, we maintain, 
the Episcopate continues what it ever was, however the exer- 
cise of its power may, in other particulars, have been thwarted 
by state interference. The temporal law cannot take away 
what it did not give, nor of itself really change things that be- 
long to religion, any more than it can alter anything in physical 
science. Of this Dr. Abeken appears fully aware, stating, as 
he does very plainly, as regards his countrymen, “a Prussian 
minister of state is no Church authority with us.”—(P. 45.) 

Episcopacy being then thus in its nature unalterable, and such 
that it must either continue the same, or cease to exist at all, 
we are tempted to inquire how we are to account for such a 


writer as Dr. Abeken starting the question whether it does now 
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really stand upon the same grounds as those on which he sus- 
pects it stood in the Ancient Church. 

Some light we think may be thrown upon this inquiry by 
comparing the language used concerning Episcopacy in 1530, 
in the Augsburg Confession and the Apology, with that adopted 
subsequently by those who have still adhered to that confes- 
sion. And we are desirous of drawing attention to this com- 
parison, because it appears to us to indicate a change of posi- 
tion, on their part, with respect to Episcopacy, and that hence, 
although no real change has befallen Episcopacy, yet, as we 
would venture to suggest, an apparent or relative change, occa- 
sioned by their own altered situation, may have given birth to 
the suspicion in question. In the confession itself we read :— 


‘* Bishops, indeed, might easily preserve lawful obedience, if they 
would not compel men to keep traditions which cannot be kept with 
a good conscience. Now they command celibacy; they receive none, 
unless they swear that they are unwilling to teach the pure doctrine 
of the Gospel. The churches do not require that the Bishops should 
re-establish concord at the price of their dignity, although it would 
become good pastors so to do. They only require that they would 
remit unjust burdens, newly invented and received, against the custom 
of the Church Catholic. Perchance, in the beginning, some consti- 
tutions were grounded upon probable causes, which, nevertheless, are 
unsuited to later times. It appears, also, that some were received in 
error; wherefore it might please the clemency of the pontificate to 
mitigate them now, as such change would not break the unity of the 
Church. For many human traditions have been changed in process 
of time, as the canons themselves testify. But if we cannot obtain the 
relaxation of these observances, which, without sin, cannot be complied 
with, it behoves us to follow the Apostolic rule, and rather to obey 
God than man. Peter forbids bishops to be Lords and Emperors over 
the Church. Now, it is not intended by us to take away authority 
from the bishops; but this one thing is sought for, that they would 
suffer the Gospel to be purely taught, and that they would relax a 
few certain ordinances which cannot be observed without sin. But if 
they will remit nothing, let them consider how they shall render an 
account to God, in that, by their own obstinacy, they afford the oc- 
casion of schism.”—( Teale’s Translation, pp. 80, 81.) 


In the Apology drawn up by Melancthon in the same year as 
the Confession, and written in the name of the German Pro- 
testants, and publicly presented by them in the year following, 
and therefore doubtless expressing their deliberate sentiments, 
the language is more explicit :— 


‘* But the bishops do either force our priests to disclaim and con- 
demn this kind of doctrine, which we have here confessed; or by a 
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certain new and unheard-of kind of cruelty, put the poor and innocent 
souls to death. These causes are they which hinder our priests from 
receiving their bishops; so as the cruelty of the bishops is the cause 
why the canonical government or policy, which we earnestly desired to 
conserve, (quam nos magnopere conservare cupiebamus,) is, in some 
places, now dissolved. . . . . And now, here again we desire to 
testify it, (to the world,) that we will willingly conserve the ecclesias- 
tical and canonical government, if oniy the bishops will cease to 
exercise cruelty upon our Churches. This our will shall excuse us 
before God, and before all the world, unto all posterity: that it may 
not be justly imputed unto us, that the authority of bishops is impaired 
amongst us ; when men shall hear and read that we, earnestly depre- 
cating the unjust cruelty of the Bishops, could obtain no equal measure 
at their hands.” —(Apology of the Confession, sect. 7. De numero et 
usu sacramentorum.) 


Here Episcopacy is spoken of as though there had been no 
choice but either to forego it, or to affirm, as truths, doctrines 
against which the soul and conscience revolted. The case was 
evidently regarded as one of necessity, and what was considered 
as amounting to necessity pleaded as the reason of being 
without Episcopacy. Whilst complaint was made of the manner 
in which the bishops of the day exercised their power, attach- 
ment and reverence were manifested for Episcopacy itself, and 
expression of indignation at the abuse of Episcopal power was 
not at that period connected with any defence of a departure 
from it by means of arguments that obviously or directly militate 
against Episcopacy itself. Now let us compare the foregoing 
language with the following in the letter before us :— 


‘* We docontend, it is true, that when the bishops refused ordination 
to such as acknowledged the Gospel, and when, therefore, Christians 
had to choose between the bishops and the Gospel, as was the case 
when our Churches were obliged to constitute themselves, and to com- 
mission ministers in order to escape the evils of anarchy, and to pre- 
vent the establishment of the threatening principle of independentism, 
that then presbyters might not only, but were imperiously called upon 
to, confer the authority that had been given to them, to communicate 
that power and office which actually was theirs ; and thus, having been 
commissioned themselves, to commission (ordain) others, for the very 
purpose of maintaining an Apostolical succession. If they had refused 
to do so, they would have been responsible for all the evils that might 
have resulted to the Church from the violent intrusion of ‘ uncommis- 
sioned’ men as teachers and ministers.”-—(Pp. 36, 37.) 


Here indeed the necessity of the case is to a certain extent 
admitted, but it is in connection with other grounds of which 
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there is no intimation either in the Confession or the Apology. 
Such is the statement that presbyters might not only but were 
imperiously called upon to commission others, for the very pur- 
— of maintaining an Apostolical succession. Again, how 

ttle has the plea of necessity to do with the statement (p. 52) 
that “she (i. e. the Church, of which Dr. A. is a member) con- 
siders the Divine commission of teaching the truth, and admi- 
nistering the sacraments, to have been given, not absolutely to 
one sacerdotal body of men, but, in the first instance, to the 
whole Church, and through her and in her to the whole 
ministry.” 

It is true that in support of this last assertion, Dr. A. refers 
us to some former part of his letter in which he has appealed 
to the authority of his Church in her confession. We have 
looked in vain for any such reference, and therefore suppose 
he must mean not the Confession of Augsburg, but the treatise 
of the power and jurisdiction of bishops ‘appended to the Smal- 
cald articles, and drawn up in 1537,—a period at which the 
change of position above alluded to had already begun to be 
in some degree realised. 

Assuredly we can find no grounds for such a proposition in 
the Scriptures, nor in the early records of the Church. From 
them we learn that their commission was given to the Apostles 
by Christ, not by the Church, and that nothing was interposed 
between them and Christ. Their commission was not as it 
were first diffused among the members of the Church, and then 
re-concentrated in the Apostles, but communicated to them by 
Christ in the same fulness in which he had himself received 
it. For upon bestowing it, he said to them, “ As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you.” It might as well be said 
that Christ received his commission from the Church, as that 
the Apostles and first ministers of the Gospel did. It may 
doubtless in a certain sense be true that the Church received 
the ministerial commission from Christ; but in whatever man- 
ner or sense it was conveyed to the Church, it was to the 
Church, through the Apostles and their successors, and not to 
the Apostles and their successors through the Church. And 
even as regards the above-mentioned proposition, as it is to be 
found in the articles of Smaleald, we would observe, that it is 
one thing to introduce it, as is there done, with the declaration, 
“cum episcopi ordinarii fiunt hostes ecclesie, aut nolunt im- 
pertire ordinationem ; ecclesiz retinent jus suum ;” and quite 
another to put forth as a naked proposition that the Divine 
commission was given in the first instance to the whole Church, 
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and through her and in her to the whole ministry. The latter 

mode of statement would leave little room or occasion for the 

plea of necessity, whilst the former turns mainly upon it. 

And here it may be worth while to make one or two re- 
marks upon the plea of necessity as it was originally urged, 
and on the change of language at the present day in respect 
of it, as it may assist in removing some misapprehension 
concerning it, in the first place, we would venture to assert 
generally, that in considering whether necessity is to be al- 
lowed as a valid plea, we should take care to distinguish 
between the forming a judgment upon the case of others who 
have alleged necessity and acted upon it, and the coming to 
a decision ourselves with respect to adopting it or not as a 
sufficient ground for our own future conduct. In the latter case, 
we ought unquestionably to deal with it as an abstract question, 
and to consider whether the pretended necessity be really such 
or not; whereas, as it appears to us, in the former case the 
main point for consideration is, whether the necessity pleaded 
was really believed to exist by those who alleged it. Another 
particular to be remembered is, that the necessity which has 
arisen, or has appeared to arise, out of one cause, may through 
other causes continue, although the original cause may have 
ceased ostensibly to operate. Bearing these considerations in 
mind, we see no difficulty either in regarding the case of the 
continental Reformers in foregoing episcopacy as originally one 
of necessity, or in admitting that that necessity may, for aught 
we know, have never yet been wholly removed. 

It is needless to show that some of the most eminent of our 
divines, such as Abp. Bramhall, Bp. Andrews, and Bp. Hall, so 
regarded it, both when the plea was first made, and in their 
own day, when the original occasion of the necessity, namely, 
the difficulty of obtaining episcopal ordination, could hardly be 
said to exist. For whilst enjoining episcopacy, they made a 
special exception for cases of necessity in favour of the con- 
tinental Reformers, whom they looked upon as brethren, and yet 
Abp. Bramhall scruples not to assert of those who neither 
desire nor esteem episcopacy, but condemn it as an anti- 
Christian innovation, “ I conceive theirs to be the most gross 
schism.” 

That a positive necessity of foregoing episcopacy was really 
believed to exist at the time when the Augsburg Confession and 
the Apology were drawn up, by those who were parties to them, 
may be inferred from the unqualified manner in which that ne- 
cessity is there pleaded, as also from the fact, that Melancthon, 
who was principally concerned in drawing up those documents, 
was subsequently, as he confessed, on account of his favourable 
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disposition towards Episcopacy, held in great hatred by those 
who were more violent in their opinions. The very difference 
between the language of those documents and that of the arti- 
cles of Smalcald, and the Treatise of the Power and Jurisdiction 
of Bishops, seems to confirm this. It plainly intimates that, in 
the first instance, they thought only or mainly of the difficulty 
that stood immediately in their way, and which consisted, as 
they conceived, in being reduced to the alternative either of re- 
ceiving doctrines which their conscience disallowed, or of fore- 
going Episcopacy. It will assist us in more readily entering 
into their peculiar situation at that time to remember the dis- 
tinction with respect to the Reformation between Germany and 
our own country. In the former, the doctrine of Rome with 
reference to the merit of good works was the main point of dis- 
cussion ; and in the latter, it was rather the power of the Church 
as an antagonist to the State. Hence amongst ourselves the dis- 
cussion of the power of the Church necessarily involved that of 
Episcopacy, and so, to a certain extent, forced it under considera- 
tion; whilst in Germany the doctrine there opposed was presented 
in so monstrous a shape, as not only to justify any amount of 
indignant protest, but also to create a degree of interest which 
threw other matters into shade. They placed the admission of a 
doctrine upon which a violent controversy had fixed all their 
thoughts in the balance against Episcopacy, of which, though 
they had always received it, they had not, as controversialists, 
examined the importance ; (no doubt having ever been seriously 
entertained to call for such examination:) and under circum- 
stances of no ordinary pressure they yielded to a necessity, 
which, they believed, could admit of no question, and would 
entirely throw the guilt of any schism thereby occasioned upon 
their opponents, whom they bid beware ‘‘ gquomodo Deo rationem, 
reddituri sint, quod pertinacia sua causam schismati prebent.” 
How imperfectly they had investigated the question of Epis- 
copacy is sufficiently proved by the readiness with which, in 
1537, they adopted the reasoning which we find upon the subject 
of ordination in the Smalcald articles, and the Treatise concern- 
ing the Power of Bishops, and by which they endeavoured to vin- 
dicate what they had done in establishing a presbyterate in the 
stead of the episcopate. Our space will not allow us to introduce 
extracts from the original documents. We must, therefore, 
refer our readers to the third part of the articles of Smalcald, 
sec. 10, De Initiatione, Ordine et Vocatione, (Concordia Pia, 
p- 298,) and to the Treatise de Potestate et Jurisdictione Epis- 
coporum, (pp. 351—354). It may suffice to mention that the 
principal authorities there adduced are what St. Jerome says 
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concerning the Church at Alexandria, and St. Peter’s words, 
“ Ye are a royal priesthood.” 

As to the latter of these it need only be remarked, that similar 
language was in the Old Testament addressed to the whole 
nation of the Jews, who, notwithstanding the three orders of 
priesthood which God had established among them, were called 
‘““a kingdom of priests;” (Exod. xix. 6;) and further, that 
Christians are termed, not only priests, but kings also—so that 
such an application of Scripture proves too much, and might as 
effectively be turned against the regal as the Episcopal power. 
And the “ laical priesthood,” as St. Jerome terms it, he himself 
explains to mean no more than Christian baptism, whereby we 
are made kings and priests to God.—(See Bingham’'s Antiquities, 
i. v. 4). 

It is not our intention to renew at any length the discussion of 
the often-canvassed passage of St. Jerome in which he speaks 
of the Church at Alexandria. We would however observe, that 
at the period of the Reformation the works of the Fathers had 
not been critically sifted, and that at that time the remains of 
St. Ignatius, who is at once amongst the earliest and most deci- 
sive witnesses to apostolical principles as regards the frame of 
the visible Church, were under a cloud of doubt, which was 
afterwards providentially dispelled by the discovery of a copy 
unquestionably genuine. It will readily appear how this bears 
upon the language of St. Jerome. That writer, after having 
quoted several passages of Scripture to show that a presbyter 
and a bishop are, as to their sacerdotal character, the same, 
adds : ‘‘ but that afterwards one was chosen to be over the rest; 
this was dore to prevent schism, lest each one drawing the 
Church of Christ after him should break it up. For at Alex- 
andria, also, from Mark the Evangelist to the bishops Hera- 
clas and Dionysius, the presbyters always called one elected 
from themselves, and placed ina higher rank, their bishop ; 
just as an army may constitute its general, or deacons may 
elect one of themselves, whom they know to be diligent, and 
call him archdeacon. For what does a bishop do, with the ex- 
ception of ordination, which a presbyter may not do ?”—( Ep. ad 
Evang. Ep. 146.) Now, by a reference to the Epistles of St. 
Ignatius, which prove Episcopacy to have been established in 
his time, the *‘ afterwards” of St. Jerome in the commencement 
of the above quotation is made to precede St. Ignatius, who 
was appointed ‘Bishop of Antioch about the year of our Lord, 
69, and was contemporary with St. John. If therefore St. 
Jerome, in the above-cited passage, be considered as pronounc- 
ing the institution of Episcopacy to be a human invention 
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originating in the necessity of the times, he must, nevertheless, 
when thus speaking, be understood as speaking of the times of 
the Apostles, and that those divinely-inspired men themselves 
thus provided for such necessity. And it is only by thus under- 
standing St. Jerome that we can reconcile this statement with 
another in the very same epistle, in which he expressly calls the 
distinction of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, an apostolical 
tradition, and taken by the Apostles from the Old Testament 
where Aaron, his sons the priests, and the Levites, correspond 
to the three orders of the Christian Church ; and in his catalogue 
of ecclesiastical writers, he affirms, “that presently after our 
Lord’s ascension, James was ordained Bishop of Jerusalem by 
the Apostles ; that Timothy was made Bishop of Ephesus, and 
Titus Bishop of Crete by St. Paul, and Polycarp Bishop of 
Smyrna by St. John.”—(See Abp. Potter on Church Govern- 
ment, ch. iv.) The attempt to infer from the above passage of 
St. Jerome that the election at Alexandria by presbyters was 
equivalent to a consecration, and that from the time of St. Mark 
to that of Heraclas and Dionysius, this was the only ordination 
that the patriarch received, would hardly deserve notice, had it 
not been so often repeated, and so obstinately persisted in. Be 
it observed, that St. Jerome does not say that these presbyters 
conferred power and authority upon their bishop; and that this 
no more follows from what he does say, than it follows from a 
prince’s nominating a person to a bishopric, that such nomina- 
tion is the sole authority by which that person acts in ecclesias- 
tical matters. Besides, he uses the word ‘“ bishop” in a peculiar 
sense, as signifying an officer distinct from presbyters, and then, 
in the very next sentence, using the word ‘“ bishop” still in the 
same sense, denies to presbyters the right of ordination, and ap- 
propriates it to bishops. We can show ordination of bishops in 
St. Jerome’s time, and long before it, to have been distinct from 
that of presbyters, and considered of far greater importance as 
being performed by a new imposition of hands of three bishops 
at least, and hence we know what the word “ ordination,” as 
applied to bishops, signified when St. Jerome wrote. Besides, 
in A.D. 339, a council at Alexandria denied, in the case of Is- 
chyras, the power of a presbyter to ordain even a presbyter, and 
declared such ordination null, and this within less than a cen- 
tury of the time when, according to the opinion we are refuting, 
their patriarch himself had received no other ordination. 

These observations may suffice to show that the evidence of 
antiquity in favour of episcopacy was not only duly appreciated 
in Germany at the time of the Reformation, and that at that 
period the full evidence was in some sort wanting, with which 
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later generations have been favoured. It is also to be borne in 
mind, that the reasonings adopted upon this subject in the public 
documents of 1537, were not then produced as the grounds 
upon which Episcopacy had, in the first instance, been foregone, 
but as a subsequent means of justifying the position into which 
the continental Reformers had, by foregoing it, been forced. 
The original ground of departure from Episcopacy was, not that 
the presbyterate was a sufficient substitute, but that the episco- 
pate could only be preserved upon condition of submitting to 
certain doctrines, which, though not necessarily connected with 
Episcopacy, were, as they believed, under their circumstances so 
intimately associated with their retaining Episcopacy, that, if 
they would retain it, they had no alternative but to submit to 
the receiving those doctrines. Whether they might have pre- 
served Episcopacy without acquiescing in the obnoxious doc- 
trines, is another question, and one which they did not conceive 
to be at that time open to them. Hence they believed them- 
selves under the necessity of foregoing it, and that this created 
the further necessity of substituting the presbyterian in its place, 
and this again a necessity of maintaining the presbyterate so 
substituted. The propositions contained in the articles of Smal- 
cald being drawn up to be presented at the general council of 
the Church that might assemble, were to express the Protestant 
sentiments, to form the basis of some subsequent reunion, and 
to note down the poimts which might perhaps be conceded. 
But in order to treat on equal terms, it was expedient for the 
Protestants, even in expressing a readiness to return to Episco- 
pacy, not to allow that they were under the necessity of so 
doing, lest they should thereby either have placed themselves 
at the mercy of their opponents, or have lost the confidence of 
their own adherents. Accordingly, in order to uphold the pres- 
byterate, they made use of arguments of which the natural con- 
sequence, though not the direct object, was the depression of 
Episcopacy in the estimation of those who had foregone it ; and 
it is obvious that when such a state of things had arisen, those 
under its influence would be thus affected by it, and the more 
the longer it continued. And this has now been the case in Ger- 
many for more than three centuries, during which generation 
after generation has been brought up under it. 

We must not, therefore, be surprised at such language as the 
following in Dr. A.’s pamphlet :—- 


“Having had experience that God has bestowed upon us the 
privileges of the Gospel without bishops, when they had refused to 
be the channel of God’s free grace, and believing that we are saved, 
not through this or that outward ordinance, be it ever so useful and 
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sacred, but by that same grace as received by faith, we must disclaim 
any notion of Episcopal commission or succession that would make it 
essential to individual salvation, and indispensable for the maintenance 
of the Gospel.’’—(P. 37.) 


Nay, we can hardly think it strange if, after reading the 
glowing language of St. Ignatius and of other ancient Fathers 
concerning Episcopacy, and comparing it with their own position 
in relation thereto, they should have had recourse to the suspi- 
cion that since Episcopacy now presents itself to them under so 
different an aspect, it must have changed its ground, and come 
down from the height on which it once stood. 

In endeavouring to remove such a suspicion, and to convince 
those who entertain it that the change they suspect is not in 
Episcopacy, but in their own altered position with respect to it, 
we hesitate not to express our belief of the sincerity of their 
forefathers in foregoing it upon the plea of necessity ; nor do we 
pretend that the necessity pleaded by them has yet ceased in 
some sort to exist. We would, however, remind them that ne- 
cessity can be urged only so long as it exists, and that when it 
has ceased, or is ceasing, the best proof of its validity whilst 
existing, and consequently the best vindication of those who 
have pleaded it, is a return to that line of conduct, of a depar- 
ture from which it was the alleged justification. We do not 
venture to assert that necessity is not still a bar to their return 
to Episcopacy, but we would invite them to consider whether 
such necessity does not now arise rather from misconceptions 
and prejudices, which a lapse of three centuries has fostered, 
than, as in the first instance, from the supposed alternative of 
being compelled either to receive obnoxious doctrines or to 
forego Episcopacy; or, as at a later period, from being obliged, 
as a matter of expediency, to support the presbyterate in order 
to be preserved from anarchy. We would suggest the inquiry 
how far the value of necessity as a plea is affected by the 
having more and more recourse to other arguments ; and, ap- 
plying this to our present subject, we would ask whether there 
must not be some material alteration in the importance to be 
attached to the plea of necessity as at present used, since it 
needs to be seconded by, or to have substituted for it, such 
statements as that presbyters, in a case of necessity, are im- 
periously called upon to communicate that power and office 
which actualiy was theirs, and thus, having been commissioned 
themselves, to commission (ordain) others, for the very purpose 
of maintaining an apostolical succession.—(P. 37.) Who will 
venture to assert, as a general proposition, that the possession 
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of an office implies the power of commissioning others to exe- 
cute that office? For, upon this principle, it would follow, for 
instance, from a person’s being empowered to act the part of a 
justice of peace, that he is thereby empowered not only to do 
the office of a justice himself, but also to give the same com- 
mission to others. Again, to require the proof ‘‘ that Episcopacy 
does not come in as a mediator between man and his God or his 
Saviour, so as to hinder their immediate communion and union,” 
(p. 54)—is not this to throw out an objection which applies just 
as much to the existence of a visible Church, as to Episcopacy ? 
It has been truly said, 


‘* The same Scriptures which plainly teach us, that as we are inter- 
nally related and united to Christ, we are to regard him as our sole 
teacher and lawgiver, with equal clearness affirm, that Christ has or- 
dained his Church to be a visible society, and has placed certain offi- 
cers in it, with an authority of doctrine, rule, &c., and required his 
disciples, according to their stations, either to exercise or submit to 
such an authority. We cannot therefore doubt but that these rela- 
tions, and the duties which flow from them, are consistent with each 
other; because we are assured, that the Scripture hath not assigned us 
any powers, or enjoined us any duties in one precept, which it hath 
absolutely forbidden in another: and consequently that we may per- 
form our duty as good subjects to Christ, and as internally related to 
him, and yet submit ourselves to those whom he hath appointed to 
rule over us, as members of his visible Church. Nay, since our submis- 
sion to these rulers is required by a command of Christ, we are bound, 
as his immediate subjects, to obey this command: and if we will ap- 
prove ourselves as acceptable subjects of his invisible Church, to be 
dutiful members of his visible.’”—(Rogers’ Visible and Invisible 
Church, part III. ch. i, pp. 122, 123.) 


When by abuse of power the very foundations of it may for 
a time be shaken, the duty of obedience will of course be 
affected ; and as regards those by whom it is abused, disobe- 
dience may, under certain circumstances, be justifiable ; but 
this in no way lessens the obligation of obedience to the power 
when not abused, nor authorizes our regarding it as interposing 
between Christ and his Church. 

Whilst, however, we would point attention to such arguments 
as proving too much, we feel we have little right to complain 
of our German brethren for having recourse to other reasoning 
than that drawn from necessity, inasmuch as we find members 
of our own Church deeming it requisite to attempt to prove 
generally that Episcopal consecration is not a sine gud non, in 
order fully to vindicate the validity of the orders of the foreign 
reformed Churches.—(See Goode’s Divine Rule of Faith and 
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Practice, vol. 2, p. 90.) The foundation of this, as we conceive, 
mistaken notion, we have already noticed in our remarks upon 
necessity as a plea for foregoing Episcopacy ; and we would ob- 
serve that this author has evidently been led to the attempt he 
has made, because, as he avows, “he is not sure that even the 
case of necessity could be fully made out for those Churches in 
what they did,—and certainly it did not last long.”—( Goode, 
ibid.) 

For our own part we find much less difficulty in believing 
the plea of necessity, as made by the Continental Reformers, to 
be a valid one, than in acceding to the arguments which this 
writer has produced, and whose reasoning we have already in 
some degree endeavoured to answer in our observations upon 
the passage from St. Jerome. If the view we have taken be 
correct, it has the further recommendation that we have no oc- 
casion to raise the question whether Episcopal ordination be a 
sine qué non, but simply whether it does not afford a greater 
security and a more perfect title, so that those who are at pre- 
sent without it, should anxiously and thoroughly inquire whe- 
ther they ought, if possible, to return to it, or how far they are 
justified in continuing any longer without it. 

In recommending these considerations to their attention, we 
would assure them that we have no desire to intrude our 
forms of worship upon them, nor to interfere with their 
“ Christian nationality.” We would not even recommend 
them to return to Episcopacy, until they view it in a different 
light from that under which at present they appear to regard it. 
This has of late been repeatedly stated ; and the strong protes- 
tations against our being involved in a precipitate connection 
with them, might be adduced in proof of it. Our conduct does, 
indeed, appear to have been strangely misinterpreted, and to 
have been understood as implying a desire to force our whole 
system upon them. But nothing can be further from the real 
state of the case. We well know how deeply Episcopacy has 
suffered by undue interference with sister Churches. The 
ancient British Church strenuously resisted all such encroach- 
ments, and in these latter days the Church of England 
has shown a singular, and perhaps an over-backwardness to 
put herself forward either as regards the Scottish or the North 
American Reformed Episcopal Church; nay, as already ob- 
served, she has been but too backward, or, at all events, we 
fear, too easily discouraged in her efforts respecting her own 
branches in the colonies. To raise herself into a sort of Rome 
with the primacy over Protestant Christendom, would be incon- 
sistent alike with her principles and her whole conduct. The 
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anxiety recently manifested by not a few of her members lest 
she should be too easily engaged in a foreign alliance, was 
owing not to a desire to torce anything upon the Germans, but 
to an apprehension lest she should volunteer some sacrifice of 
her own fundamental principles. This apprehension naturally 
involved the discussion of the doctrine of Apostolical succession 
in connection with that of the sacraments. And hence, as it 
appears to us, no small part of the misunderstanding has arisen. 
Our Church unquestionably, in her own practice, holds Episco- 
pal ordination requisite to qualify a minister for the celebration 
of the sacraments within her pale. She does not lay it down 
generally that one who has not been episcopally ordained can 
in no case be permitted to administer the sacraments; but 
after saying generally that none can administer the sacraments 
but those who are lawfully called and sent, she pronounces in 
her own case that none are to be considered as lawfully called 
and sent for the purposes of ministration, but those who have 
been episcopally ordained. A due attention to this distinction 
will at once explain why the members of our Church may pro- 
test against an alliance with a religious community whose 
ministers are not so ordained, and yet may have no disposition 
to pronounce that there are not circumstances in which the 
Apostolical succession may be safely omitted. 

Now admitting the ground upon which Episeopacy was 
originally foregone in Germany to have been that of necessity, 
there is at once a reason for not making any such assertion 
with respect to those so circumstanced, though we may be un- 
willing, because unable, to deal in the same manner with our- 
selves, who have never been in a like condition. Necessity 
justifies what necessity demands, but though, where it exists, 
it be a sufficient justification, it is only a temporary and an 
accidental one. Cases that may have originated in it, are not 
to be construed into precedents for those who are unable to 
plead it. What, therefore, we can readily and consistently allow 
in the case of those who can plead necessity, we are unable to 
allow in our own ease; and hence, whilst as concerns our- 
selves we may maintain Episcopal ordination to be a sine qué non 
to the ministration of the sacraments, we may, without applying 
such a principle to those differently circumstanced, recommend 
them to return to Episcopacy ; and we may do so, not because 
we pretend to decide how far, under their circumstances, it 
may or may not be safely omitted, but because we believe the 
Apostolical succession requisite for the due application of the 
sacraments. 

So far from casting any reflection upon the German Reformers 
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by such a recommendation, we may press a return to Episcopacy 
upon their descendants as most accordant with the professed prin- 
ciples of their forefathers when they withdrew from it. And as 
a testimony that Episcopacy still retains amongst us its ancient 
character, we may refer them to a countryman of their own, 
who gave the best proof of such being his belief, by coming 
over to this country to place himself under the episcopate, as 
we have retained it. His name is indeed but that of an indi- 
vidual, and yet in itself a host, when we take into the account 
his great abilities and extraordinary learning. In pointing out 
his example, we would suggest also the probability of finding 
the difficulties in the way of a return to Episcopacy in no small 
degree removed by consulting the records which so eminent a 
man has left of his becoming a member of our Episcopal com- 
munion. The treatises addressed to him on that occasion and 
his reply are, we believe, to be found in the public libraries of 
Germany. It is much to be regretted that his valuable MSS. 
on this as well as on other subjects preserved in this country 
have hitherto been but partially examined, and we should rejoice 
if, by repeating the testimony borne to him and to the value of 
his remains, we should lead any competent person to explore 
and place them more within the reach of students, than they 
are in the form in which they are at present in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford. The following is the commencement of the 
account of those MSS., by Dr. Hickes :— 


‘* Though I always thought Dr. John Ernest Grabe, while he lived, 
the greatest divine I ever had the happiness to converse with, as well 
as the most easy, free and useful in his conversation; yet, after I 
viewed the MSS. he left behind him, I perceived he was a greater 
master than before I apprehended he was. And, in truth, I can 
compare him to nothing more aptly, than to a great and mighty 
prince, who dying, leaves behind him many plans of noble and curious 
buildings ; foundations of others; others erected above ground; some 
half, others almost, and others perfectly finished. Such are the 
remains left us by this great master builder.”—(Some account of Dr 
Grabe and his MSS., p. iii.) 


It may be added that Dr. Grabe was no indiscriminate ad- 
mirer of the Church of England, but only so far as he believed 
her to be in accordance with the Primitive Church. It is men- 
tioned in a letter of one of his friends, given in the above 
account, that ‘‘ he was willing and desirous that after his death 
somewhat might be made public to declare his dying in the 
communion of the Church of England, notwithstanding some 
defects (as he apprehended) in its reformation.” —(P. Ixxvi.) 
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Believing, as we do, that Episcopacy, as we have attempted 
to prove, still stands upon the high ground on which it stood in 
the Ancient Church, and that, as expressed in the preface to our 
ordinal, ‘it is evident to all men, diligently reading Holy Scrip- 
ture and ancient authors, that from the Apostles’ time there 
have been these orders of ministers in Christ’s Church, 
bishops, priests, and deacons,” we would earnestly press upon 
our German brethren the duty of fully examining their present 
position with relation to it, and how far they are justified in 
permanently foregoing it upon the grounds on which it was 
temporarily foregone by their forefathers. 

What infallible wisdom has appointed as the proper means to 
attain any end, we ought ever in judgment to be convinced is 
most conducive to that end. And if Episcopacy, traced up 
through the Apostles to Christ, be the appointment of infallible 
wisdom, and so appointed as the proper means of imparting 
and continuing spiritual power in the church—‘ the power not 
only of coercing and binding, but also of loosing, and of 
ailing free and of giving life,” it is no impeachment of the 
certainty of its proving eventually most conducive to such 
ends, to object that hitherto it has not been seen to be actually 
most conducive to them. If we are convinced of its Divine 
appointment, we are not justified in putting it to such a test. 
The analogy of nature teaches that what God has appointed 
does not of necessity at the commencement, nor in each stage, 
considered separately, manifest itself to our imperfect vision as 
most conducive to the ends for which it has been appointed. 
We can actually see but a very short way, and but partially 
comprehend the expediency (so to speak) of the Divine appoint- 
ments. This we are to believe rather than expect to behold. 
When, however, we are called upon, as in the case before us, 
to vindicate what we believe Christ and his Apostles to have 
instituted, and to do so by showing that it “ does not narrow but 
enlarge the Church,” and “ realize her idea more perfectly than 
any other form does,” we are tempted to reply to our challenger 
by asking, what form he can allege which has enlarged the 
church as episcopacy has done; or which has realized her 
idea, in any degree, so perfectly; or which has with any like 
measure of freedom and liberty ‘* moved, and worked, and 
developed all her powers, and proved a means of union, first 
within every nation, and then beyond the limits of nations and 
national churches ;” or which, like it, has, “ above all, been an 
organ for the expression, develupment, increase and strengthen- 
ing of the union between man and his God or his Saviour ?” 
What form, we ask, can be produced that has such pretensions 
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to life, if, at least, the living many years, and still increasing in 
stature and in vigour, be life? As regards the past, can 300 
years outnumber more than six times 300? Oras respects the 
future, what form exhibits fewer symptoms of decay, or more 
decided promise of growing influence and a wider development? 
We do not hesitate to particularise the claims of Episcopacy, 
which we require to be equalled or surpassed, and we will do 
so in the words of an American bishop :— 


“* The distinction of the ministry into three orders, with the exclu- 
sive power of self-perpetuation in the highest, if it be not ordained of 
God, is but the arrangement of human skill, or the device of human 
ambition, . . . and yet, while all the governments of the earth have 
changed in form, once and again, within the Christian era; while 
revolution has succeeded revolution, and emperors, consuls, kings, 
dictators, . . . . come like shadows, have so departed, . . .. the 
arrangement which we claim as Apostolical, is still, under all forms of 
government, preserved ; has never, in the tract of ages, suffered inter- 
ruption; against all adverse circumstances, . . . . pride, prejudice, 
poverty, indifference, treachery, . . . . is still maintained, by more 
than nineteen-twentieths of all that bear the Christian name; and by 
none who do maintain it, in whatever other corruption they may have 
fallen, (I mention it as an incontestable fact, and full of matter for deep 
contemplation,) have the great doctrines of the Gospel, the proper 
divinity of Jesus Christ, and the atonement for all sin by His blood, 
ever been denied.”"—(A Sermon by Bp. Doane, quoted in Bp. Jebb’s 
Life, vol. i. p. 396.) 


It is the more necessary to draw attention to this point, 
because 

‘** Many writers, whether hostile or not to Christianity itself, take a 
very unfavourable and unjust view of this subject, by directing their 
whole attention to the corrupt doctrines or practices too often engrafted 
upon the faith by particular churches; overlooking the many great 
and fundamental errors which the Church, considered in its general 
and collective character, has been the occasion of preventing or re- 
moving.” —(See Bp. Van Mildert’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 224—226.) 


An eminent prelate of the present day has remarked, that 
“it is admitted by those of our divines who take the highest 

round in asserting the claims of Episcopacy, that the earlier 
reat and Calvinists were not heretics nor schismatics. 
If so,” he adds, “ I would desire to be told, at what period of 
time their descendants became so?” He then proceeds :— 


«| know very well that it is not difficult to trace, in the history of 
their churches, the gradual declension of orthodoxy, and to point out 
the individual writers who became, in succession, more and more 
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heretical in their teaching, till they were plunged into that dismal 
gulf of rationalism, below which there is hardly a lower depth to 
reach; and I know, too, that this was a consequence, perhaps a 
punishment, of the imperfect system of church government, which 
was suffered to remain so long after the first necessity had passed 
away; but I will not venture to say, that because this or that genera- 
tion of men did not re-establish that perfect community with the 
Catholic Church in ecclesiastical discipline which had been forcibly 
interrupted, not by their fault, therefore they, and those who came 
after them, and who were probably less able to take that step, are to be 
considered as schismatical; it being admitted, that their forefathers, 
who lived under the same form of Church government, were not so.”— 
(Bp. Bloomfield’s Three Sermons on the Church, Sermon iii. pp. 
58, 59.) 


We are as willing and desirous as the Bishop of London can 
be to acknowledge, that after the divines to whom he has 
referred have expressed themselves as they have respecting the 
earlier German Pestidinatn, it is not for us to attempt to fix 
either upon them or upon their descendants any charge of 
heresy or schism. On the contrary, we believe, as the bishop 
seems also to intimate, that the main cause of the declension of 
which he speaks, so far from implying any such charges, 
suggests rather a sufficient answer to them as concerns the past, 
and an effectual preventive of them for the future. The cause 
to which we refer is the gradual departure from necessity, as 
the professed justification of having foregone Episcopacy, on 
the part of those who are now without it, that necessity having, 
notwithstanding, not yet altogether ceased to exist, although its 
continued existence be owing to circumstances very different 
from those in which it originated. That necessity, as we have 
attempted to show, arose in the first instance from the sup- 
posed alternative of being compelled either to receive obnoxious 
doctrines, or to forego episcopacy ; at a less remote period from 
being obliged as a matter of expediency to support the presby- 
terate ; and, in these latter days, from misconceptions and pre- 
judices, which a lapse of three centuries has fostered. In 
reviewing the circumstances out of which, in successive periods, 
this necessity has arisen, it is obvious that, excepting those of 
the first period, they hardly admit of being assigned, or even 
recognised, by the parties themselves, as the causes of the con- 
duct, of which in reality they are the main justification. And 
it is searcely requisite to add, that the consequence of this has 
been an increasing disposition on their part to appeal to the 
right of private judgment, or rather to exercise that right to an 
indefinite extent by more and more adopting and acting upon 
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speculative reasonings in the stead of a necessity, which, arising 
from abuses carried to a certain unnatural pitch of corruption, 
big enough to answer all the evils of a charge, was originally 
and in the first instance pleaded as the sole justification of it. 

It has been in the hope of drawing more attention to this 
state of things, that we have been tempted to say so much, 
believing, as we do, that it suggests the only real apology for 
past errors, and the best means of guarding against them here- 
after. If, by any of the foregoing observations, we should 
have contributed but a mite towards the removal of those mis- 
apprehensions respecting Episcopacy, which we conceive to be 
the only remaining obstacles to a return to it, on the part of 
such writers as Dr. A., we shall feel that we have not written 
in vain. 

In conclusion, we can only once more disclaim for ourselves, 
and for our Church, as far as we have any knowledge of the 
sentiments of her members, all purpose or desire of in any 
way interfering with or dictating to other Churches. We would, 
indeed, most heartily recommend Episcopacy, because we 
believe it to be the appointment of Infinite Wisdom, and inti- 
mately connected, not merely with the “ideal,” but the real 
perfection of a Church ; and that, consequently, the return to it 
swill not only take nothing from our German brethren, but 
greatly enrich them; and prove in their case, as we feel assured 
it has in our own, a most successful instrument, under Provi- 
dence, both of guarding against error and of preserving and 
promulgating truth. But we would as unhesitatingly express 
our belief, that it would be idle to suppose that any real or 
lasting union is to be effected by the bare establishment of 
episcopacy as a mere outward mechanism, no regard being had 
to other points of difference. For most true it is, that the 
strength and permanency of union depend upon consistency, 
at least, if not identity of principle and sentiment, in the parties 
who are to coalesce. If, indeed, Dr. A. really require any 
proof that Episcopacy is a means of union within every nation, 
and beyond the limits of nations, he need only be referred to 
the provincial synods and general councils of the Ancient 
Church, and to the extent to which the bishops therein assem- 
bled in their respective character of patriarchs, primates, and 
suffragans, served as channels of intercourse and centres of 
union between the most remote dioceses, provinces, and patri- 
archates. But though complete union and perfect intercourse 
be results intimately connected with Episcopacy, and which can 
hardly fail of being eventually realised, wherever it is esta- 
blished and maintained in its genuine and primitive character, 
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yet we do not conceive these to be in every case necessarily the 
immediate consequences, nor, so to speak, the final causes of its 
establishment. duch full and complete intercourse and com- 
munion were certainly neither the primary object nor the first 
fruits of the consecrations which the clergy of the reformed 
Episcopal Church in the United States received at the hands of 
our bishops; and which, be it remembered, they obtained, 
without the sacrifice, on their part, of any national peculiarity. 
And yet, thanks be to the Giver of all good, we may notwith- 
standing cite the case of the Church as no unsubstantial proof 
that Episcopacy, as it has been preserved amongst ourselves, 
is as influential a means as ever of Christian communion 
between the most distant nations. We will close our, as we fear, 
tedious remarks, by producing upon this head the account given 
by an American bishop to his countrymen of his reception in 
this country in 1842, when, as the representative of his own 
Church, he had come across a hemisphere to receive the greet- 
ing of the Church of England, and join in her devotions, and 
to take part in the first act of perfect intercourse between the 
mother and the daughter, which obstacles, arising not on the 
part of our Church itself, but out of her connection with the 
State, had hitherto prevented :— 


‘** Mine,” said Bp. Doane, ‘‘ was not a personal enterprise. I went 
upon a Catholic errand : a Catholic bishop to the bishops and brethren 
of an elder branch of the one Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church. 
And in every bishop, and in every member of that ancient household 
of the faith, I found indeed a brother . . . of being a stranger and a 
foreigner in England, the thought was never present with me for one 
moment. Again and again, it was my privilege to be at visitations, 
and at other gatherings of the clergy, and with large assemblies of 
clergymen and laymen. Everywhere the strife was, to do honour to 
the sister Church. Everywhere the report of her stability in the old 
faith, of her adherence to the primitive order, of her participation in 
the common prayers, and of God’s blessing on His own ordinance in 
her, was the one theme that filled all hearts. Everywhere the peace 
and prosperity of the American Church gave interest to every senti- 
ment, and unction to every prayer. And many, who had never before 
seen me, and could never see me more, thronged to embrace the sister 
Church, by grasping, as a life’s remembrance, the hand of one of her 
bishops.” 














Arr. VII.—Men of Letters of the Time of George III. By 
Lord Brougham. 1845. 


Tue proof sheets are before us of a series of highly valuable 
biographies, ten in number, beginning with Voltaire, and fol- 
lowed by Rousseau, Hume, Robertson, Black, Priestley, Watt, 
Cavendish, Simpson. 

The preface to them contains a just estimate of the peculiar 
characteristics of the epoch, in the following words :— 


“The reign of George III. may in some important respects be justly 
regarded as the Augustan age of modern history. The greatest states- 
men, the most consummate captains, the most finished orators, the 
first historians, all flourished during this period. For excellence in 
these departments it was unsurpassed in former times, nor had it even 
any rivals, if we except the warriors of Louis XIV.’s day, one or two 
statesmen, and Bolingbroke as an orator. But its glories were not 
confined to those great departments of human genius. Though it 
could show no poet like Dante, Milton, Tasso, or Dryden; no 
dramatist like Shakspeare or Corneille; no philosopher to equal 
Bacon, Newton, or Locke—it nevertheless in some branches, and 
these not the least important of natural science, very far surpassed 
the achievements of former days, whilst of political science, the 
most important of all, it first laid the foundations, and then reared 
the superstructure. The science of chemistry almost entirely, of poli- 
tical economy entirely, were the growth of this remarkable era; 
while even in the pure mathematics a progress was made which almost 
changed its aspect since the days of Leibnitz and Newton. The names 
of Black, Watt, Cavendish, Priestley, Lavoisier, Davy, may justly be 
placed far above the Boyies, the Stalls, the Hales of former times; 
while Euler, Clairault, Lagrange, La Place, must be ranked as analysts 
close after Newton himself, and above Descartes, Leibnitz, or the Ber- 
nouillis ; and in economical science, Hume, Smith, and Quesnai really 
had no parallel, hardly any forerunner. It would also be vain to deny 
great poetical and dramatic genius to Goldsmith, Voltaire, Alfieri, and 
the German school, how inferior soever to the older masters of song.”’ 


There are those that might object to the canon on — 
with the names of Byron, Scott, and Moore in the period, 
or think Leibnitz scarcely has his due, and possibly that the 
German school is treated somewhat unceremoniously—but it 
is a difficult matter to adjust the relative merits in so vast a 
field of view, and probably Lord Brougham has formed a better 
estimate of the exact branches than of the imaginative. His 
lordship next tells us, and quotes a splendid passage from Sal- 
lust for that end, that he has amused himself, in his retire- 
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ment from office, with these biographies of the distinguished 
men of a portion of his lordship’s own era. We presume the 
moderns will succeed in their turn, and if we have no histo- 
riographers we shall have at least biographies of the great and 
illustrious, written with powerful vigour, and from one who knows 
much of many of them. The Statesmen of George III. have 
already passed under his lordship’s hand, and now the Literati of 
the same period succeed each other in the present work. With 
some Lord Brougham has had a personal acquaintance ; Robert- 
son was his relation ; and there are more favourable circumstances 
in Lord Brougham’s behalf with many of them, than possibly any 
other biographer could hope to possess. It is an invidious task 
to depict talent, when that talent is employed to defame and 
debase purity and religion. His lordship’s remarks relative to 
three of the biographies before us, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Hume, 
should, we think, exempt him from severe treatment in including 
them in the series. 


“« Although,” he adds, ‘I have no political animosities to encoun- 
ter, I fear my historical statements and my commentaries on some 
lives, as those of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Hume, may find enemies 
among the two great parties whose principles come in question. The 
free-thinkers will object to the blame which I have imputed to their 
favourite authors; the friends of the church may take exception to 
the praises which I have occasionally bestowed. It may, however, be 
expected from the justice of both these conflicting bodies, that they 
will read with attention and with calmness before they condemn. 
From the former class I can expect no favour beyond what every one 
has a right to claim from avowed adversaries; a fair hearing is all I 
desire. To the latter I would address a few words in the spirit of 
respectful kindness, as to those with whom I generally agree. 

‘* Whoever feels disposed to treat as impious any writer that has the 
misfortune not to be among the great body of believers, like the cele- 
brated men above named, should bear in mind that the author of these 
pages, while he does justice to their great literary merits, has himself 
published, whether anonymously or under his own name, nearly as 
much in defence of religion as they did against it; and if, with powers 
so infinitely beiow theirs, he may hope to have obtained some little 
success, and done some small service to the good cause, he can only 
ascribe this fortune to the intrinsic merits of that cause which he has 
ever supported. He ventures thus to hope that no one will suspect 
him of being the less a friend to religion, merely because he has not 
permitted his own belief to make him blind upon the literary merit of 
men whose opinions are diametrically opposed to his own. His cen- 
sures of all indecorous, all unfair, all ribald or declamatory attacks, 
however graced by wit or eloquence, he has never, on any occasion, 
been slow to pronounce,”—Pref. 
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We shall now open the list, in the order preserved by his 
lordship, with Voltaire. Lord Brougham conceives that there 
are three forms under which Voltaire is to be viewed: first, as 
an atheist and blasphemer; secondly, as one who vents his 
rivaldry upon the mere ground of his scepticism ; and thirdly, that 
of a careless person, yielding to a prevailing unbelief. The cir- 
cumstances of the church of his day are viewed by Lord Brougham 
as fully constituting the extraordinary problem of Voltaire’s mind, 
and his determined opponence to Christianity. His atheism he 
considers not proved. We think this matter of much doubt; we 
allow that he often seemed to speak nobly of God. The cele- 
brated extempore composition on the firmament, composed on a 
summer's eve, is but a plagiarism on the Pentateuch, and renders 
unwilling homage to its truth. 


‘* Tous ces vastes pays d’azur et de lumiére, 
Tirés du sein du vide, formés sans matiére, 
Guidés sans compas, tournans sans pivot, 
N’ont a peine cofité la dépense d’un mot.” 


The intent of the “ Candide” is also estimated far too gently by 
Lord Brougham; the obvious inference from that work is, that 
all things are either accidental when they must be for the worst, 
or the work of an evil agent. The following passage, however, 
amply redeems the piety of his lordship from any injury :— 

** Let no man severely condemn the untiring zeal of Voltaire, and 
the various forms of attack which he employed without measure, 
against the religious institutions of his country, who is not prepared 
to say that he could have kept entire possession of his own temper, 
and never cast an eye of suspicion upon the substance of a religion 
thus abused, nor ever have employed against its perversions the weapons 
of declamation and of mockery; had he lived under the system which 
regarded Alexander Borgia as one of its spiritual guides, which bred 
up and maintained in all the riot of criminal excess an aristocrac 
having for one branch of its resources the spoils of the altar, which 
practised persecution as a favourite means of conviction, and cast 
into the flames a lad of eighteen, charged with laughing as its priests 
passed by. Such dreadful abuses were present to Voltaire’s mind 
when he attacked the Romish superstitions, and exposed the profligacy, 
as well as the intolerance, of clerical usurpation. He unhappily suf- 
fered them to poison his mind upon the whole to that religion of which 
these were the abuse ; and, when his zeal waxed hot against the whole 
system, it blinded him to the unfairness of the weapons with which he 
attacked both its evidences and its teachers.” 


The powerful authorities of Wilberforce, Lardner, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Warburton, are all adduced against that prosecution 
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for irreligious opinions, of which we clearly see the evil effects 
in the Romish hierarchy; and which led, according to Lord 
Brougham, to the reaction against it on the part of Voltaire; 
and to this tendency we may, although possibly almost uncon- 
sciously, precipitate matters. We proceed to the details of the 
biography. Voltaire was the son of the Sieur Arouet, treasurer 
to the chamber of accounts, a valuable office. His mother was 
noble, and of the family dAumart: he was born on the 20th 
February, 1694. Voltaire took his name from a small family 
estate, pursuant to the custom of those days, for the younger 
children of wealthy commoners to take the name of their estate, 
leaving to the eldest the family honours. Fontenelle lived to 
nearly his hundredth year; Voltaire reached his eighty-fifth 
year,—splendid quotations for the longevity of the learned. At 
twelve years old, some verses to the Dauphin, for an invalid, pro- 
cured him a legacy of 2,000 francs from Ninon de L’Enclos, to 
buy books with. Ninon was then ninety, and Voltaire was pre- 
sented to her by his godfather, the Abbé de Chateauneuf. The 
court of Me. de Maintenon, which was then in the ascendant, 
united the saintly and the sinful in a remarkable degree, and this 
Chateauneuf, with whom Voltaire was much thrown, was unfor- 
tunately a person of dissolute morals and of sceptical opinions. 
Voltaire was destined for the law, and his anxious parent sent 
him as page or attaché to the French ambassador at the Hague, 
probably with the intention of getting him clear of infidels and 
sceptics. A love affair caused him to be sent home. His father, 
incensed with his conduct, refused to receive him, unless he 
entered a notary’s office; and M. de Caumartin, a family friend, 
obtained permission for him to reside in his house at Saint Ange. 
The Bishop Caumartin, a prelate well acquainted with literary 
persons, probably excited him to the “ Henriade” and his History. 
On the death of Louis, which occurred on his return to Paris, a 
libel being ascribed to Voltaire, he was placed in the Bastile ; 
thence he was liberated, and recompensed for his captivity, by 
the Regent, with a sum of money. After this event he produced 
his ‘‘ CEdipe,” which was written at eighteen years of age. His 
first published work was however a devotional poem. The‘ CEdipe” 
gave him an introduction to Me. la Maréchale de Villars,—V ol- 
taire’s first, possibly his only true, passion. He was unsuccessful. 
His scepticism developed itself both in the composition and per- 
formance of the ‘C£dipe.”’ The lines below were not likely to 
be soon forgotten in the early part of the 18th century :— 


‘* Nos prétres ne sont point ce qu’un vain peuple pense— 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science.””—Act IV. Scéne 4. 
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We perfectly subscribe to the following criticism on his 
tragedies generally, and think it felicitously expressed :-— 


“Tt is certain that the tragedies of Voltaire are the works of an 
extraordinary genius, and that only a great poet could have produced 
them ; but it is equally certain that they are deficient for the most 
part in that which makes the drama powerful over the feelings,—real 
pathos, real passion, whether of tenderness, of terror, or of horror. 
The plots of some are admirably contrived ; the diction of all is pure 
and animated ; in most passages it is pointed, and in many it is striking, 
grand, impressive; the characters are frequently well imagined and 
portrayed, though without sufficient discrimination; and thus often 
running one into another, from the uniformity of the language, terse, 
epigrammatic, powerful, which all alike speak. Nor are there want- 
ing situations of great effect, and single passages of thrilling force ; 
but, after all, the heart is not there; the deep feeling, which is the 
parent of all true eloquence as well as all true poetry, didactic and 
satirical excepted, is rarely perceived; it is rather rhetoric than 
eloquence, or, at least, rather eloquence than poetry. It is declama- 
tion of a high order in rhyme; no blank verse, indeed, can be borne 
on the French stage, or even in the French tongue; it is not fine 
dramatic composition : the periods roll from the mouth, they do not 
spring from the breast; there is more light than heat; the head 
rather than the heart is at work.” 


The Zaire alone is excepted from the above. 

The “ C£dipe” was performed in 1718, and in a few years was 
followed by the “ Henriade.” This poem, not without fine 
passages, is at such an immeasurable distance from the great 
epic writers that it was intended to rival, that we entertain little 
doubt that the disappointment produced the ‘“ Pucelle.” The 
following remarks are both just, and do Lord Brougham’s heart 
great honour :— 


* The ‘ Pucelle’ is one continued sneer at all that men do hold, and 
all that they ought to hold, sacred, from the highest to the least important 
subjects, in a moral view—from the greatest to the most indifferent, 
even in a critical view. Religion and its ministers and its professors 
—virtue, especially the virtues of a prudential cast—the feelings of 
humanity—the sense of beauty—the rules of poetical composition—the 
very walks of literature in which Voltaire had most striven to excel— 
are all made the constant subject of sneering contempt, or of ribald 
laughter ; sometimes by wit, sometimes by humour, not rarely by the 
broad grins of mere gross buffoonery. It is a sad thing to reflect that 
the three masterpieces of three such men as Voltaire, Rousseau, Byron, 
should all be the most immoral of their compositions. It seems as if 
their prurient nature had been affected by a bad but criminal excite- 
ment to make them exceed themselves.—Assuredly if such was not 
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Voltaire’s case, he well merits the blame ; for he scrupled not to read 
his ‘ Puceile ’ to his niece, then a young woman.” 


Would any one credit that this production could issue from 
the same person who wrote the “ Discours sur Homme?” 
Who can avoid being struck with lines like the following, from 
such a man, and not in them see much reason for a belief, how- 
ever we must qualify it, that the corruption mingled with truth 
led him to mistake the truth for the corruption :— 


‘* Malgré la saintete de son auguste emploi, 
C’est n’étre bon a rien de n’étre bon qu’a toi.” 
Lord Brougham has simply alluded to the recognition of the 
Christ in this poem; but the passage is so fine and so uncommon 
for Voltaire, that we give it at length :— 


** Quand l’ennemi divin des scribes et des prétres 
Chez Pilate autrefois fut trainé par des traitres ; 

De cet air insolent qu’on nomme dignité, 

Le Romain demanda, qu’est ce que vérite ? 

L’ Homme Dieu qui pouvait l’instruire ou le confondre, 
A ce juge orgueilleux dédaigna de répondre. 

Son silence éloquent disait assez 4 tous 

Que ce vrai tant cherché ne fut point fait pour nous. 
Mais lorsque pénétré d’une ardeur ingénue, 

Un simple citoyen l’aborda dans la rue, 

Et que, disciple sage, il prétendit savoir, 

Quel est l'état de l'homme, et quel est son devoir ; 
Sur ce grand intérét, sur ce point qui nous touche, 
Celui qui savait tout, ouvrit alors la bouche ; 

Et dictant d’un seul mot ses décrets solennels ; 

‘ Aimez Dieu,’ lui dit-il, ‘ mais aimez les mortels.’ 
Voila l'homme et sa loi, c’est assez; le ciel méme 

A daigné tout nous dire en ordonnant qu’on aime.” 


But we must resume the somewhat broken narrative :—After 
the appearance of the “ CEdipe,” Voltaire became the friend of 
the Duc de Richelieu, shared in his disgrace, and was forced to quit 
Paris. His well-known quarrel with the Chevalier de Rohan, 
we shall not enter on farther than to remark, that it was the 
occasion of his visiting England, of his acquaintance with Pope, 
and of a large sum realized for the “ Henriade ;” a subscription in 
favour of which, was promoted by Queen Caroline, then Princess 
of Wales. A successful lottery speculation combined with this, 
enabled him to live at ease the remainder of his life. If he also 
did not succeed in comprehending our illustrious Newton,—for no 
one can understand Newton, who is unequal to his powerful 
analysis, with which Voltaire had never even a rudimental 
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acquaintance,—his sincerity in advocating what he believed to 
be the true system, is undoubted. He certainly contributed 
largely to overthrow the Cartesian philosophy. Can one 
wonder much, when D’Aguesseau refused the licence to publish 
his statement of Newton’s discoveries, at his indignation! This 
enthusiasm for Newton led to the liaison of his life with the 
Marquise de Chatelet. This lady analyst was often surrounded 
with philosophers of kindred pursuits; the imprudence of the 
Marquis, her husband, rendered even the pecuniary assist- 
ance of Voltaire by no means superfluous; and at Cirey, her 
seat, many of his most celebrated works first saw the light. 
From her and Clairault, he was doubtless greatly assisted in 
the compilation of his Newtonian Philosophy. We differ from 
Lord Brougham in the opinion, that had Voltaire followed out 
the analytic sciences, he would have succeeded. The minds of 
men like Voltaire and Lord Brougham are ill calculated for 
success in such pursuits. There is too much discursiveness,— 
too deep a desire to know much of many things, to permit of 
this abstraction upon one. ‘The orator and the wit are con- 
scious that they possess far more generally-fascinating points, 
and cannot forego either the rostrum or the club. Their very 
excellence in words prevents their acquisition of abstract ideas. 
They dwell on the outward, and rarely go deeply inward, except 
in their own favourite pursuits ; they are certainly not constant 
to abstract science long. Any one who attempts to learn 
Newton by the medium of Voltaire, will be plunged into the 
most inextricable difficulties that a person could well desire to be 
involved in; of this, Lord Brougham has furnished a rather 
amusing condensation. In the ‘“ Courte Réponse aux lon 
Discours d’un Docteur Allemand,” he says, ‘* La racine carré 4 
cube des révolutions des planctes et les carrés de leurs distances 
faisaient encore des ennemis.” In this passage there are three 
blunders. The square root of the cube is taken for the cube ; 
the revolutions, for the distances ; and the squares for the cubes. 
Voltaire was, however, not deficient in philosophic perception ; 
and experimented largely. Our author says of him, as an expe- 
rimental philosopher ;— 

‘«The experiments which he made on the heat of fluids mixed toge- 
ther, of different temperatures before their mixture, led him to remark 
the difference of the temperature when mixed from what might have 
been expected by combining the separate temperatures before mixture. 
Need I add that this is precisely the course of experiment and obser- 
vation which led Black to his celebrated discovery of latent heat a 
quarter of a century later ?”—>p. 581. 


While at Cirey, he made the acquaintance of Frederick, 
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then Prince Royal of Prussia; and in 1749, experienced the loss 
of the Marchioness, who was suddenly taken ill at Luneville, while 
engaged on the “ Principia,’”’ and died in labour of a girl, born 
before she could be put to bed. His eccentric raillery scarce 
forsook him, even at the period of her dissolution. He requests, 
in a letter‘addressed to Me. du Deffand, permission to weep for 
one ‘ qui avec ses foiblesses avait une dme respectable.” Her death 
probably led him to embrace Frederick’s offer of an establishment 
at Berlin. Voltaire was certainly nobly treated at the commence- 
ment by the King: but nothing could attach Voltaire long to 
anything; and the King, as a moral character, was beneath con- 
tempt. The monarch that could write to M. Darget a letter of 
apparently Christian condolence with him on the loss of his wife, 
and that very day sit down deliberately to libelling the dead like 
him, could not long have loved anything. We have this story, 
however, on the authority of Voltaire, at a time when it was pro- 
bably getting pretty clear to him, that Frederick only valued him 
for such points as must prove anything but satisfactory to the wit ; 
and that the King claimed full privilege to avail himself of sar- 
casm for sarcasm, coup for coup. How fearfully does the letter, 
addressed by him to his niece, (Correspon. Gén., Nov., 1750,) 
indicate that guilty unions contain in them their doom and dis- 
solution !—“ J’ai bien peur de dire au Roi de Prusse comme 
Jasmine, ‘ Vous n’étes pas trop corrigé, mon maitre.’ J’avais yue 
une lettre touchante, a et méme fort Chrétienne, que 
le roi avait daigné écrire 4 Darget, sur la mort de sa femme. 
J’ai appris que le méme jour sa majesté avait fait une épigramme 
contre la defunte ; cela ne laisse pas de donner a penser.’ —This 
was indeed the disciple beating his master at his own weapons ; 
Pheidippides turning on Strepsiades, and beating him with his 
own teaching. Nothing can appear more mean, than the miserable 
reluctance of Voltaire to quit the court of Prussia, when every 
degree of obloquy had been heaped upon him. They were appa- 
rently afterwards on something like a friendly footing; but Voltaire 
never forgot nor forgave the treatment he had experienced from 
the philosopher King. On the 6th August, 1757, he wrote 
“ ZT’ ennemi public sera pris de tous edtés. Vive Marie Thérésé !” 

At Berlin he had finished his “ Siecle de Louis XIV.” 
There also he began his correspondence with Diderot and 
D’Alembert, who were engaged in editing their famous Ency- 
clopzedia. We extract the passage from Lord Brougham de- 
scriptive of his conduct in this publication :— 


‘On this remarkable occasion he put forth all those qualities which 
form a party-chief, and gain over the warm support of his followers— 
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ardour, good humour, patience, courage, tolerance, activity, know- 
ledge, skill, The ‘ Encyclopédie,’ as is well known, was, after a few 
years, no longer suffered to appear openly in France. In 1751 and 
the following years, the first seven volumes appeared at Paris under 
Diderot and D’Alembert; in 1758 it was stopped, at a time when its 
sale had reached no less than 3,000 (‘ Cor. Gén.,” v. 127), and the 
remaining ten volumes were published in 1765 at Neufchatel under 
Diderot alone. The four volumes of supplement were published in 
1776 and 1777 at Amsterdam. All the eleven volumes of plates were 
published at Paris between 1762 and 1772, and the supplemental 
volume of plates in 1777. The whole of this great work thus con- 
sisted of thirty-three folio volumes. Some of Voltaire’s articles are 
clever, and abound with good reflections. The greater number of 
them are too light, having the fault which he certainly imputes to 
many of the other contributors in his ‘ Letters,’ when he observes that 
they are fitter for a magazine than an encyclopedia. 


The “ Voyage de Scarmentado,” and “ Zadig,” had been 
written at Cirey. On the return from Potsdam we have the 
* Micromegas.” Voltaire had as strongly approximated to Swift in 
a large portion of his career, as Rousseau had to Sterne. Soon 
after his establishment at Geneva we have his most finished work, 
the “ Essai des Meeurs.” ‘‘ Candide” is of the same epoch. The 


” 


** Essai” was rapidly followed by a series of works from various 
pens on the same principle; and certainly by the extent of its 
plan, and the judiciousness of its method, deserved imitation. The 
“Charles the XII,” and the ‘‘ Peter the Great,” are interesting, 
but the latter was written too close to Russia to be true or 
faithful. The credulity of Voltaire in both these works appears 
unbounded. The ‘‘ Siécle de Louis Quatorze” is well known, and 
needs little mention. Of the romances, “ Zadig” is an old fa- 
vourite with us, and we think by far the best of them. Forced 
to quit the “ délices” at Geneva, Voltaire proceeded to Ferney, 
within the French frontier, and during this portion of his life 
some incidents redound greatly to his honour. The cases of 
Calas and La Barre prove him to have possessed genuine senti- 
ments of philanthropy, and how deeply must both these instances 
have confirmed his ancient antipathy against the Roman Catholic 
religion! Would it were possible to applaud all in Voltaire at 
this period; but while attentive to the vindication of individuals 
from tyranny, the flattery of Frederick and Catharine led him to 
sanction the foul usurpation by which the partition of Poland was 
effected in 1772. Lord Brougham has deeply felt the wrong 
then enacted, and the biographer of Voltaire nobly exposes the 
wrongs perpetrated by the Autocrat and her coadjutor. His servi- 
lity here is as odious as in the former instance. No insults could 
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compel him to quit the court of Berlin, even when it execrated 
and derided him. In the three quarrels of his life, with Fre- 
derick, Maupertius, and Rousseau, whatever he thought of the 
two first, in the latter he was mean, selfish, and ungenerous. 
And yet Rousseau behaved generously, even nobly to him; and 
when the remark that the “ Iréne,” his last finished tragedy, 
exhibited the decline of genius, he said frankly, “were it true, 
that the remark were brutal.” The “ Iréne” isa wonderful effort 
for a man of 84. We extract the reception of Voltaire, after an 
absence from Paris of 27 years, in Lord Brougham’s own words :— 


‘« After an absence of above seven-and-twenty years he revisited Paris 
with his niece, who, at the beginning of 1778, wished to accompan 
thither a young lady, recently married to M. Vilette. Voltaire had 
just finished ‘ Iréne,’ and had a desire to see its representation. The 
reception he met with in every quarter was enthusiastic. He had out- 
lived all his enemies, all his dutcactatn: his quarrels. The academy, 
which had, under the influence of court intrigues, now long forgotten, 
delayed his admission till his fifty-second year, seemed now anxious to 
repair its fault, and received him with honours due rather to the great 
chief than to a fellow-citizen in the commonwealth of letters. All 
that was most eminent in station or most distinguished in talents—all 
that most shone in society or most ruled at court, seemed to bend 
before him—the homage of every class and of every rank was tendered 
to him—and it seemed as if one universal feeling prevailed, the desire 
of having it hereafter to say—‘I saw Voltaire.’ But, in a peculiar 
manner, his triumphant return was celebrated at the theatre. Present 
at the third night of ‘Iréne,’ all eyes were turned from the stage to the 
poet, whose looks, not those of the actors, were watched from the 
rising to the falling of the curtain. Then his bust was seen on the 
stage, and crowned with chaplets, among the shouts and the tears ot 
the audience. He left the house, and hundreds pressed forward to aid 
his feeble steps as he retired to his carriage. No one was suffered to 
sustain him above an instant—all must enjoy the honour of having 
once supported Voltaire’s arm. Countless multitudes attended him to 
his apartments, and as he entered they knelt to kiss his garments. 
The cries of ‘ Vive Voltaire !’ ‘Vive la Henriade !’ ‘Vive Zaire!’ 
pierced the air. The aged poet’s heart was moved with tenderness, 
* On veut’ (he feebly cried)—‘ on veut me faire mourir de plaisir! 
On m‘étouffe de roses !’””—(P. 121). 


Franklin and Voltaire met on that occasion. The philosopher 
presented his grandson to Voltaire, and asked a blessing. “God 
and liberty is the only one fitting for Franklin's children,” was 
the reply,—a somewhat vague benediction, but Voltaire ill un- 
derstood the sacerdotal character. During his short stay at 
Paris, Voltaire busied himself in many literary works, on “ Aga- 
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thocles,” another tragedy, prevailed on the French Academy 
to prepare its Dictionary, and at 85 commenced with the letter 
A. But his labours were too much for him, and he was seized 
with a spitting of blood. Fresh exertions produced sleeplessness ; 
this was attempted to be remedied by opium, and Condorcet says 
he died by the mistake of a servant in one of the doses. This 
was on the 30th of May, 1778. Four days before his death he 
wrote to Lally Tolendal to say that he died happy on hearing the 
reversal of the decree against his father. Some verses, written 
to the Abbé de l’Attaignant ten days before his decease, display 
extraordinary vigour. In his last illness the clergy gathered 
around him, and he conformed to the Roman ritual, in confession 
and absolution. The formula, however, that certified this not, 
being sufficiently ample, the Abbé Genthur was requested to get 
further details, with a threat that the burial certificate would 
otherwise be withheld. Voltaire recovered from this illness, but 
on his real death-bed the Curé insisted on a full confession. 
When he came to the article of the divinity of our Lord, which 
he was required to sign, he burst forth into an exclamation that 
abundantly removed all doubts of his infidelity. His remains 
were consequently forbidden interment in consecrated ground, 
but the ceremony had already taken place in a monastery of 
which his nephew was abbot. 

Such was Voltaire ; and with every feeling to think well of many 
parts of his character, we consider Lord Brougham too merciful 
with respect to his general character. Allowing for the disgust 
produced by an ignorant priesthood,—for the bigotry, the cruelty, 
and almost daily murders that marked its way, we cannot think 
Voltaire absolved, or even much extenuated in guilt. We admit 
the full force of a corrupt era, of an early run of evil misbelieving 
associates ;—we can allow for temperament, wit, and sarcasm, but 
still there remains so powerful a mass yet to be removed from his 
memory, that we cannot admit him to our sympathy as misled, or 
our judgmentasin theright. The parallel drawn by Lord Brougham 
between him and Luther, as two lords over a vast era of thought, 
does not hold. Luther said much, wrote much, did much, that 
we could wish forgotten, but he proselyted to an eternity, he 
cleared up the passage of the light to millions; and to Voltaire 
we stand indebted neither for accurate philosophy, true history, 
or genuine philanthropy. The fearful horrors that followed his 
era are decidedly traceable to him, and the blood on the hands of 
the murderous poissardes was originated in the high priest of 
that revolution, who had taught the people to despise religion 
and to sanctify error. Powerful indeed was the sweep of his 
mind, fearful the blasphemous bon-mots incessantly retailed by 
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him against God, and the Faith, and the Christ. If we concede 
that he was not an atheist, what was he? Did he know himself? 
Is it not the fatal character of such natures that they lie unto 
themselves, until the internal monitor ceases to indicate truth ? 
Who can look on the correspondence between him and D’Alem- 
bert, and pronounce it that of men of honour, truth, probity, 
common honesty, or virtue? With Frederick of Prussia, nothing 
can exceed his baseness and meanness ; to please Catharine of 
Russia, the father of the revolution appears amazingly anxious 
to stifle freedom in other countries, whatever he claimed for 
himself in France. There will not remain for the admirers 
of Voltaire much to set off against these heavy accusations : 
indifferent scholarship, extreme inaccuracy of facts, wilful lies, 
baseless authorities for baseless assertions. His attacks on Chris- 
tianity are all ill conducted, developing the grossest ignorance 
of Greek, of Hebrew, of the cognate tongues, passages unfairly 
warped, even words surreptitiously introduced in quotation ; and 
though ridicule can never be refuted, yet it does not follow that 
it is cither based on reason or right. To him Christianity owes 
a negative obligation doubtless,—that he occasioned numerous 
replies of high value by works which scarce merited refutation 
We pass the last and foulest page, the obscenity of his works, 
the offence against good taste, his idol, as well as against 
morality; and we think him fortunate in having so gentle a 
chronicler as Lord Brougham, to whom he has affinities that, 
doubtless, have to a certain extent endeared him ; but the type 
fails on that one subject, the most important of the earth, the 
Belief in the Revelation, a subject to which Lord Brougham has 
devoted his best energies, and thereby interposed, like the good 
Lord Kenyon, with a voice judicial, against both obscenity and 
blasphemy. Ere we pass to Rousseau, the next life, we must 
refer our readers to the appendix, for one anecdote told by Lord 
Brougham, with regard to Voltaire, stimulated by the passage 
in Rousseau, rising to look at the sun. We commend it to the 
attention of our readers, but there is something so repellingl 
horrid in the final expression that we cannot venture to ion 
their feelings by relating it. It is characteristic of the man, 
and of his unceasing hostility to the faith,—how generated within 
him, and how justified, we have already shown. The great 
space we have occupied on Voltaire will prevent our dwelling 
with equal length on the remaining biographies. Rousseau is the 
next. Jean Jacques Rousseau was born at Geneva, on the 28th 
June, 1712. Lord Brougham has followed the ‘ Confessions ” 
pretty closely, in the early events, which as they are well known 
we shall not particularize. It certainly does appear that the 
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Romish Church of that period contributed in no small degree to 
the production of infidels. The first religious society into which 
Rousseau entered, the Seminary of Catechists for the Conversion of 
Heretics, was the most depraved spot conceivable ; and the bigotry 
which demanded of the son the belief in the utter damnation 
of his mother, as an indispensable condition to his own reception 
into Remanism, is equally unlikely to have promoted any growth 
of good in Rousseau. We pass the details of his amour with 
Madame de Warrens, which are well known, as well as his inter- 
course with Theresa, by whom he had five children, and whom 
he ultimately married, disposing of all his children, one after 
the other, in the Foundling Hospital. How strangely were the 
genuine affections of the earth extinct in the breasts of the men 
of that period! In 1749, Rousseau gained the prize on certainly 
an extraordinary subject for a literary institution, like the 
academy of Dijon, to propose, “ The Mischiefs of Science.” 
Rousseau rose into repute at first, however, more probably from 
his “‘ Devin du Village,” than any other cause. On his return to 
his native city, Geneva, Rousseau abjured Romanism, and became 
once more a citizen of Geneva. The spring of 1756, however, 
saw him again a resident near Paris, at Montmorenei. At this 
time the ‘ Nouvelle Héloise” appeared. On this work the 
remarks of Lord Brougham are judicious and sound :— 

‘It charmed many; it enchanted both the Bishops Warburton and 
Hurd, as we see in their published correspondence ; it still holds a high 
place among the works which prudent mothers withhold from their 
daughters, and which many daughters contrive to enjoy in secret; it 
makes a deep impression on hearts as yet little acquainted with real 
passion, and heads inexperienced in the social relations; it assuredly 
has no great charms either for the experienced or the wise, and is alike 
condemned by a severe taste in composition and a strict judgment in 
morals,” —P, 163. 

As for the heroine of this unnatural work, we can only say 
that, thank heaven, such women are rare, and that they are still 
rarer in modern days than heretofore. Julie was exactly what 
Rousseau wished the entire sex to be; and for this he would 
have repaid them with the tenderness he evinced to poor 
Theresa's offspring. The ‘“ Emile” was published in the spring 
of 1762, and the ** Contrat Social” followed. In the “ Emile” 
Rousseau attacked revelation, but he does not abuse it nor ridi- 
cule it. This singular man was doubtless in a degree insane ; he 
had that remarkable peculiarity of insanity—the belief that all 
the world was in league against him. Our country was favoured 
by his presence as well as Voltaire’s, but with reverse conclu- 
sions. Voltaire liked the English, Rousseau hated them, in 
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common with the rest of his foes and his brother infidel Hume, 
who lured him over especially. After a ten months’ residence he 
returned to France. There is a curious opposition between the 
reverses of Rousseau, and the successes of Voltaire, in England. 
Rousseau himself says :— 


‘« J'ai mis trop d’humeur dans mes querelles avec M. Hume; mais 
le climat d’Angleterre, la situation de ma fortune, et les persécutions 
que je venais d’essuyer, tout me jetait dans la mélancolie.”’ 


After various migrations this strange being finally settled at 
Ermenonville. Six months before he died he sent out a circular, 
representing himself in an utter state of destitution, and entreat- 
ing to be sent to an hospital. It is needless to say that the 
poverty he pleaded was a lie; and had any one taken him at.his 
word, then, as our author justly remarks, he would have pro- 
claimed him as the consummator of the plot that had been 
carried on against him over his entire existence. He died of 
apoplexy at Ermenonville. Me. de Stael hints at suicide, but 
this, however probable, is not substantiated. Those were glorious 
days for infidels, anarchists, and blasphemers. A pension of 
1,500 franes was conferred on his widow, a creature of low habits, 
who lived to take her stand at the door of the theatre, and beg 
at eighty years of age. She died in 1801. Though outraging 
common sense and just propriety, we allow that he was not an 
infidel of the pure encyclopzedist school, and felt a shrinking 
horror of their open blasphemy. The truth was that Christianity 
addressed herself so deeply to his feelings, that he could not but 
mistrust his infidel conclusions ; and this led to the sarcasm of 
Voltaire, that he was half a Christian. An epitaph on him, never 
yet published, written by Voltaire, is given by Lord Brougham ; 
not that Voltaire outlived his rival, for he died in the May of 
1788, and Rousseau in the July of that year :— 


“ Plus bel esprit que grand genie, 
Sans loi, sans moeurs, et sans vertu, 
1] est mort comme il a vécu, 
Couvert de gloire et d'infamie.” 


These were kind people to each other: the benevolence of the 
“Esprits Forts” is remarkable. 

It falls unhappily to our lot to say, that the third life im this 
biography is also an infidel writer, —David Hume. This writer 
was born at Edinburgh, in April, 1711. Like Voltaire, he also 
was destined for the legal profession. On his refusal to embrace 
this, he was placed in a commercial house at Bristol, whence he 
retired to France, to prosecute his favourite studies of classic 
literature. At La Fléche, in Anjou, appeared the “ Treatise on 
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Human Nature, in 1737. After this, on his return to England, 
he accepted the post of companion to the imbecile Marquis of 
Annandale. This ill suited him, and he took the part of secre- 
tary to General St. Clair, in which occupation he was enabled to 
realise a thousand pounds, which was then a comparative inde- 
pendence. While in Turin, his “ Inquiry concerning the Human 
Understanding” was published in London, a rifacimento of the 
‘Treatise on Human Nature.”” The same year, “ The Inquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals” saw the light. All these 
attempts were eminently unsuccessful. Lord Brougham has 
drawn a great distinction with respect to Hume's writings. 
“They are,” he says, “not purely sceptical but dogmatical.” 
Thus on the important argument on Providence and a Future 
State, his lordship has the following just remarks :— 

“ The question, and none other equal in importance can exercise the 
human faculties, is, whether we have or not, by the light of nature, 
sufficient evidence to make us believe in a Deity and the Soul's Im- 
mortality. His argument is, not that there is any doubt on the sub- 
ject, but that we have no such evidence; consequently his position 
must be that there is no ground for believing in a God or a Future 
State. It is easy to say Mr. Hume was not an atheist; and that nei- 
ther he nor any man can in one sense of the word be an atheist is 
certain. If by denying a God we mean believing that his non-existence 
is proved, there neither is nor can be an atheist, because there cannot 
possibly be conceived any demonstration of that negative proposition. 
To prove that a man asserted to be in existence, exists not, we must 
either show that he once existed, and has ceased to exist, or that he 
never existed, but more certainly the former than the latter, because 
the former alone can be considered to leave the proposition quite cer- 
tain. Now, clearly this kind of proof is inconceivable as to a Deity ; 
consequently no man in this sense can be an atheist, if his understand- 
ing be sound. But we really mean by atheist as contradistinguished 
from sceptic, one who holds that there exists no evidence of a Deity, 
as contradistinguished from him who only entertains doubts on the 
subject—doubts whether there be evidence or no. Mr. Hume’s argu- 
ment, if solid, shows that there is no evidence, and not that there are 
doubts : consequently the inference from his argument is, not that we 
have reason for doubting whether or not there is proof, but that we 
have no proof, and, therefore, if consistent with ourselves, admitting 
his argument, we must not believe; that is, we must disbelieve. In 
the ordinary sense of the word, and as far as it is possible for the 
thing to exist, this is atheism, not scepticism. On miracles, no one 
has ever contended that the author’s doctrine amounted only to scep- 
ticism. He does not doubt at all—he denies, and not only denies 
negatively that any miracle was ever proved by evidence, but affirms 
positively that none ever can be so proved. His whole argument 
goes to this; and between the impossibility of a miracle ever having 
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been performed, and the total want of evidence of a Deity by the light 
of nature, we are left not to doubt, but to deny both Providence and 
a Future State. The one argument shows supernatural evidence to be 
impossible; it shuts out light from above; the other shows natural 
evidence to be non-existent : it shuts out light from the world around 
us. The two together amount to plain and practical atheism, as far as 
such a belief is compatible with sanity of mind.” 


The Political Discourses of this writer have been always popu- 
lar, and are not without great merit. In the year in which he 
published them, 1752, Hume was appointed librarian by the 
Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh. This office furnishing the 
means of access to an admirable library, induced him to under- 
take a “ History of England.” He began by way of feeler for his 
grand design, with the “ History of the Stuarts,” in two vols. The 
second appeared in 1756. The opposition to the reception of the 
work is described by him in the following words :— 


“««T was assaulted,’ says he, ‘ by one cry of reproach, disapproba- 
tion, and even detestation. English, Scotch, and Irish, Whig and 
Tory, churchman and sectary, freethinker and religionist, patriot and 
courtier, united against the man who had presumed to shed a generous 
tear for the fate of Charles I. and the Earl of Strafford.’ ”’ 


The second volume, however, gave less offence than the first ; 
and between the publication of the first and second, appeared his 
“Natural History of Religion.” Bishop Hurd thought this pro- 
duction worthy of a reply. Three years after the publication of 
his second volume of the Stuarts, appeared the “ Hist»ry of the 
House of Tudor,” in three volumes. This also from the view given 
of Elizabeth, raised no small clamour against him. But Hume 
found this did the sale good, and it brought him to competency 
fast, as a man of moderate desires. The profits of publishers in 
those days were not small. Lord Brougham informs us, that for 
his “ History of Seotland,’— 

‘‘Dr. Robertson had only received 600/., the publishers having 
cleared 6,000/. For ‘ Charles V.’ he received 3,600/., and for ‘ Ame- 
rica,’ 2,400. (being in the same proportion), while, no doubt, 50,0007. 
at the least must have been realized by those works.” 


Hume was certainly a rapid writer, and though we do not jom 
in the recent invectives against him, he was undoubtedly often 
most inaccurate, and insufficient, and partial, independent of his 
Stuart bias,—three charges of a strong kind against an histo- 
rian ; and to these may be added, though partially included in the 
above, a want of patient investigation, and an innate disregard of 
truth. The following remarks on his style are, however, strictly 
merited :— 
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*« It is not surpassed by Livy himself. There is no pedantry or affec- 
tation, nothing forced or far-fetched. It flows smoothly and rapidly, 
according to the maxim of the critic, ‘ Currere debet et ferri.” It seems 
to have the * lactea ubertas” of Livy, with the ‘immortalis velocitas’ of 
Sallust. Nothing can be more narrative; the story is unbroken, it is 
clear, all its parts distinct, and all succeeding in natural order; nor is 
any reflection omitted where it should occur, or introduced where it 
would encumber or interrupt. In both his narrative and his descrip- 
tions there is nothing petty, or detailed more than is fit or needful ; 
there is nothing of what painters call spotty—all is breadth and bold 
relief. His persons are finely grouped, and his subjects boldly massed. 
His story is no more like a chronicle, or his views like a catalogue of 
particulars, than a fine picture is like a map of the country or a copy 
of the subject. His language is more beautiful and powerful than 
correct. He has no little tendency to Gallicisms, He has many very 
inaccurate, some ungrammatical phrases. In this respect he is far 
behind Robertson. The general effect, however, of his diction is 
unequalled. He cannot be said to write idiomatic English, being 
indeed a foreigner in that sense; but his language is often, nay, gene- 
rally, racy, and he avails himself of the expressions, both the terms and 
the phrases, which he finds in older writers, transferring them to his 
own page. In this he enjoys a great advantage over Robertson, who, 
resorting necessarily to Latin, or to foreign or provincial authors, 
could not manage such transfers, and was obliged to make ail undergo 
the digestive and assimilating process, converting the whole into his 
own beautiful, correct, and uniform style. Another reach of art Hume 
has attained, and better than any writer in our language: he has given 
either a new sense to expressions, or revived an old, so as never to 
offend us by the neology of the one process or by the archaism of the 
other. With this style, sustained by his profound philosophy, there 
can be nothing more beautiful than some of his descriptions of personal 
character, or of public feeling, or of manners, or of individual suffer- 
ing; and, like all great masters of composition, he produces his effect 
suddenly, and, as it were, with a single blow.”—P, 217. 

When the publication of his History closed in 1761, he was 
50 years old. At this period he accepted the office of Secretary 
of the Embassy to the British ambassador at Paris, Lord Hert- 
ford, and when the same ambassador went to Ireland as Lord 
Lieutenant, he was chargé-d’affaires part of the year. French 
society was much to his taste. He there met with no stern- 
minded Johnson, pointedly refusing, by his emphatic ‘ No, sir,” 
all introduction to England’s first historian, and the convenances 
of society were there strictly attended to, and these are conve- 
nient for infidels. In 1766 he was Under-Secretary of State in 
General Conway's ministry, and returned to Edinburgh possessed 
of 1,000/. a year. While in Paris he had there made the ac- 
quaintance of Rousseau, and induced him to come to England. 
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In the quarrel between them, since Rousseau admitted, as we have 
seen, that he had been in fault, we may well believe him to have 
been so. Hume quarrelled with no man, from utter indifference 
to all. He resigned the office of Under-Secretary of State from 
ill health in 1769, when he returned to Edinburgh. In 1775 he 
was seized with a disease in the bowels, under which malady, 
however, he writes as follows :— 

««T now,’ adds the philosopher, ‘ reckon on a speedy dissolution, | 
have suffered very little pain from my disorder, and what is more 
strange, have, notwithstanding the great decline of my person, never 
suffered a moment's abatement of my spirits ; insomuch that, were I to 
name the period of my life which I should most choose to pass over 
again, | might be tempted to point to this latter period. I possess the 
same ardour as ever in study, and the same gaiety in company. I 
consider, besides, that a man of sixty-five, by dying, cuts off only a 
few years of infirmities; and though I see many symptoms of my 
literary reputation breaking out at last with additional lustre, L could 
have but few years to enjoy it. It is difficult to be more detached 
from life than I am at present.’ ” 

He further declared that he had no enemy, in his own nonchalant 
manner, except all the Whigs, all the Tories, and all the Chris- 
tians. 

Few persons have met death so unprepared and yet so easily 
as Hume. He died in the 65th year of his age; and Scotland 
has not been ungrateful to his memory. A conspicuous monu- 
ment on the Calton Hill commemorates her historian. Of 
shades of infidelity Hume, however at times he may plead a 
lighter and less repulsive hue than either Voltaire or Rousseau, 
is still a dogmatizer on infidelity. Infidelity that shocks us in 
a Frenchman, both shocks and disgusts more strongly still in 
an Englishman; and though Lord Brougham thinks Johnson 
by no means an irreproachable person, nor was he, yet look at the 
perpetual effort of his life, and that amid the tendencies of his 
age, and he becomes immeasurably superior to Hume. We allow 
his honest zeal for religion might do harm at times, but it also 
did essential, permanent, solid good to that cause. We have 
said that Hume varied from Voltaire and Rousseau in the cha- 
racter of his unbelief. We give Lord Brougham’s extenuation 
of his infidelity :— 

**Itis to be observed that the charges made against Mr, Hume for 
his sceptical writings, and for the irreligious doctrines which he pub- 
lished to the world, are in almost every respect ill-founded. He never 
had recourse to ribaldry, hardly ever invoked the aid even of wit to 
his argument. He had well examined the subject of his inquiries. He 
had, with some bias in favour of the singularity or the originality of the 
conclusions to which they led, been conducted thither by reasoning, 
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and firmly believed all he wrote. It may be a question, whether his 
duty required him to make public the results of his speculations, when 
these tended to unsettle established faith, and might destroy one sys- 
tem of belief without putting another in its place. Yet if we suppose 
him to have been sincerely convinced that men were living in error and 
in darkness, it is not very easy to deny even the duty of endeavouring 
to enlighten them, and to reclaim, But it is impossible to doubt that, 
with his opinions, even if justified in suppressing them, he never would 
have stood excused had he done anything to countenance and uphold 
what he firmly believed to be errors on the most important of all ques- 
tions. Nor is it less manifest that he was justified in giving his own 
opinions to the world on those questions if he chose, provided he 
handled them with decorum, and with the respect due from all good 
citizens to the religious opinions of the State. There are but one or 
two passages in them all, chiefly in the ‘ Essay on Miracles,’ which do 
not preserve the most unbroken gravity, and all the seriousness befitting 
the subject.” 


Like Voltaire, the fearful bon-mots of his order, against 
religion,—the ceaseless sarcasm he unfailingly poured forth 
against its adherents, cannot be too deeply reprobated. 

Leland has refuted his ‘* Philosophical Essays ;” his ‘ Provi- 
dence, and a Future State ;” the ‘* Essay on Miracles ;” and the 
‘* Principles on Morals;” and therefore the poison of these 
works is now to a great extent superseded by a powerful antidote. 

Before we proceed to the next writer we beg leave to refer 
our readers to the specimens given in the appendix, of Hume’s 
corrections of style, by fac-simile extracts. They show the 
great care he took in composition; and that on his rhetorical 
passages he bestowed deep pains and high finish. We are 
enabled by Lord Brougham to contradict absolutely a state- 
ment in the * Quarterly Review” (vol. Ixxiii. p. 556). A very 
serious charge is there made against the ministers of Edin- 
burgh, —that they encouraged his scoffs at religion, and echoed 
his blasphemies. A mass of invective is also exhibited ; the 
heavy terms, ‘‘ betrayers of their Lord,” and many others, are 
launched against their devoted heads, and the case considered 
proven. ‘To all this, Lord Brougham says :-— 

‘*T have caused minute search to be made ; and on fully examining 
all that collection, the result is to give the most unqualified and 
peremptory contradiction to this scandalous report.” 


We now come to Robertson, a writer, whose fame is by no 
means on the increase ; and to a certain extent this is justifiable. 
The writer who could give a “* History of America,” without being 
enabled to read the untranslated ‘* Conquistadores,” and any 
Spanish document, rather merited this partial neglect. Robert- 
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son was born at Borthwick, in Edinburgh, on September 19, 
1721. His father was minister of the Scotch Kirk, in London 
Wall. He was a rigid Presbyterian, and exacted from his son 
a promise that he would never enter a playhouse; a promise 
to which, from filial affection, Robertson strictly adhered. 
Whether the injunction was right or wrong, may be matter of 
question ; but the general educational process with Robertson, 
produced the happiest results. He enjoyed the high advantage 
of two most excellent parents. Lord Brougham, from his rela- 
tionship to Robertson, reaches, in this Life, almost to grounds of 
argument from personal experience. We pass the boyhood of 
Robertson, and proceed to his university career, which began 
at twelve years old, and occupied him eight years. Lord 
Bfougham says :— 


‘« His diligence in study was unremitting, and he pursued his educa- 
tion at the different classes for eight years with indefatigable zeal. He 
had laid down for himself a strict plan of reading; and of the notes 
which he took there remain a number of books, beginning when he 
was only fourteen, all bearing the sentence as a motto which so charac- 
terized his love of learning, indicating that he delighted in it abstract- 
edly, and for its own sake, without regarding the uses to which it 
might be turned—* Vita sine litteris mors.’ 1 give this gloss upon the 
motto or text advisedly. His whole life was spent in study. I well 
remember his constant habit of quitting the drawing-room both after 
dinner and again after tea, and remaining shut up in his library.” 


In 1741 he was licensed, by the Presbytery of Edinburgh, to 
preach; and afterwards appointed minister of Gladsmuir. In 
1751, he married his cousin, Miss Nesbit. He soon became 
looked upon as the head of the moderate party, in the Assembly. 
We extract the following remarks on his preaching :— 


‘* As a preacher he was most successful. His language, of course, 
was pure, his composition graceful, his reasoning cogent, his manner 
impressive. He spoke according to the custom of the Scottish Church, 
having only notes to assist his memory. His notions of usefulness, and 
his wish to avoid the fanaticism of the High Church party (what with 
us would be called the Lower Church, or Evangelical), led him gene- 
rally to prefer moral to theological or Gospel subjects. Yet he mingled 
also three themes essential to the duties of a Christian pastor. He 
loved to dwell on the goodness of the Deity, as shown forth not only 
in the monuments of creation, but the work of love in the redemption 
of mankind. He delighted to expatiate on the fate of man ina future 
state of being, and to contrast the darkness of the views which the 
wisest of the heathen had, with the perfect light of the new dispensa- 
tion. He oftentimes would expound the Scriptures, taking, as is the 
usage of the Kirk, a portion of some chapter for the subject of what is 
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called lecture as contradistinguished from sermon ; and in these dis- 
courses, the richness of his learning, the remarkable clearness of his 
explanation, the telicity of his illustration, shone forth, as well as the 
cogency and elegance of his practical application to our duties in life, 
the end and aim of all his teaching.” 


From 1753 to 1758, he had been occupied on his “ History 
of Scotland ;” it appeared in 1759, and met with a most cordial 
and well-merited reception. ‘The portion connected with Mary, 
displeased the Jacobite party ; but Robertson, who could not 
screen the Queen from the marriage with her husband’s 
murderer, a fact she herself avouched, certainly contrived to 
clear her of the accusations of taking part in Babington’s 
conspiracy, and to render her share in Darnley’s murder 
doubtful ; he further entered into a general vindication of many 
other points in her favour ; Lord Brougham, however, justly re- 
marks, both Hume and Robertson omit to notice the most 
extenuating point connected with her death,—the utter want of 
right, on the part of Elizabeth, to condemn her, in which we fully 
participate. But surely it cannot be concealed, that it was a 
question which sovereign should perish ; surely it cannot be 
doubtful, after the massaere of St. Bartholomew, that Eliza- 


beth’s own position was inost critical. Lord Brougham has few 
tendencies that lead him to favour deeply this great Queen ; 
and the following passage exhibits the full force of his own 
feelings :— 


“ A graver charge than dissimulation and severity as regards Mary 
is entirely suppressed, and yet the foul crime is described in the same 
work. It is undeniable that Elizabeth did not cause her to be exe- 
cuted until she had repeatedly endeavoured to make Sir Amyas 
Paulet and Sir Drue Drury, who had the custody of her person, to 
take her off by assassination. When those two gallant cavaliers rejected 
the infamous proposition with indignation and with scorn, she attacked 
them as ‘ dainty’ and ‘ precise fellows,’ ‘ men promising much and 
performing nothing ;~ nay, she was with difficulty dissuaded from 
displacing them, and employing one Wingfield in their stead, ‘ who 
had both courage and inclination to strike the blow.” Then finding 
she could not commit murder, she signed the warrant for Mary’s 
execution ; and immediately perpetrated a crime only less foul than 
murder, treacherously denying her handwriting, and destroying by 
heavy fine and long imprisonment the secretary of state whom she 
had herself employed to issue the fatal warrant. History, fertile in its 
records of royal crimes, offers to our execration few such characters 
as that of this great, successful, and popular princess. An assassin in 
her heart, nay, in her councils and her orders; an oppressor of the 
most unrelenting cruelty in her whole conduct; a hypocritical dis- 
sembler, to whom falsehood was habitual, honest frankness strange— 
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such is the light in which she ought to be ever held up, as long as 
humanity and truth shall bear any value in the eyes of men. That she 
rendered great services to her subjects; that she possessed extra- 
ordinary firmness of character as a sovereign, with despicable weakness 
as an individual; that she governed her dominions with admirable 
prudence, and guided her course through as great difficulties in the 
affairs of the State, and still more in those of the Church, as beset the 
path of any who ever ruled, is equally incontrovertible; but there is 
no such thing as ‘ right of set-off’ in the judgments which impartial 
history has to pronounce—no doctrine of compensation in the code 
of pubtic morals; and he who undertakes to record the actions of 
princes, and to paint their characters, is not at liberty to cast a veil 
over undeniable imperfections, or suffer himself like the giddy vulgar 
to be so dazzled by vulgar glory that his eyes are blind to crime.” 


Is it not remarkable, then, if this powerful passage be as true as 
it is forcible, that writers like Hume and Robertson should give so 
different a verdict on the character of Elizabeth, when all their 
tendencies ran in opposite directions ! 

A few months previous to the publication of the “ History of 
Scotland,” Dr. Robertson, as he was then styled, having received 
his degree of D. D., from the University of Edinburgh, removed 
to that city, being presented to the Kirk of the Old Grey Friars. 
In 1762, he was appointed Principal of the University, and Lord 
Bute requested him to write the “History of England.” The 
termination of Lord Bute’s short ministry probably led to the 
abandonment of this undertaking. He was, however, appointed 
historiographer for Scotland in 1764. We regret that this work 
was not achieved by him. He had stipulated to finish his 
“Charles V.” anterior to it. The ‘ History of America” came 
out ten years after his ‘ Scotland ;” a work for which, in spite of 
his allowed graphie descriptions, extensive research, and beautiful 
style, he was much less qualified than for a “‘ History of England,” 
where he was enabled to inspect most of the sources, and might 
have filled up with some small study even many of Hume’s short- 
comings over the Anglo-Saxon period. Lord Brougham em- 
braces the opportunity afforded by a dissertation on these 
histories, to possess the public with his own notions of the really 
valuable plan on which history should be written. He considers 
most historians, and with great truth, as holding up false princi- 
ples. The following remarks, not the least important of which is 
the revelation of Lord Brougham’s own unpublished attempts, 
are highly valuable :— 

‘* To the historians of all ages joining with the vulgar, and, indeed, 
writing as if they belonged themselves either to the class of ambitious 
warriors and intriguing statesmen, or to the herd of ordinaty men 
whom successful crimes defrauded at once of their rights and their 
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praises, may be ascribed by far the greater part of the encouragement 
held ont to profligate conduct in those who have the destinies of 
nations in their hands. At all events, this is certain: if they could 
not eradicate the natural propensity in the human mind towards these 
errors when unrefined, they might have enlightened it, and have 
gradually diffused a sounder and better feeling. 

** So deeply have I always felt the duty of attempting some such 
reformation in the historical character and practice, that I had begun 
to undertake the reigns of Henry V., of Elizabeth, and of Alfred, upon 
these great principles. A deep sense of the inadequate powers which 
I brought to this hard task, would probably have so far grown upon 
me as its execution advanced, that I should have abandoned it to abler 
hands; but professional, and afterwards judicial, duties, put an end to 
the attempt before it had made any considerable progress. Neverthe- 
less, I found no small reason to be satisfied of success being attain- 
able, when I came narrowly to examine the interesting facts connected 
with national improvement and virtuous conduct; and I am sure, that 
whoever may repeat the attempt will gather encouragement from the 
proof, which I have drawn from the master-piece we have been con- 
templating, that the events and characters of past times lend them- 
selves to an attecting narrative, conducted on right principles.” 

The last work brought under consideration is the “ Disquisi- 
tion on India.” Undoubtedly an able and learned inquiry. In 
1791, his health began to fail him; in 1793, his recovery was 
hopeless; on the 11th of June in that year he died. The 
summary of this amiable man’s life and character we will not 
injure Lord Brougham’s work by extracting, but refer our 
readers to the book. It is most complete and satisfactory. The 
reminiscences of a relation,—of whom, were Robertson living, he 
might well be proud, from his multiform acquirements and 
mental grasp,—are always affecting, and we subjoin them :-— 

** The only particulars of his manners and person which I recollect 
are his cocked hat, which he always wore, even in the country; his 
stately gait particularly in a walk which he loved to frequent in the 
woods at Brougham, ,where I was never but once while he visited 
there, and in which he slowly recited sometimes Latin verses, some- 
times Greek ; a very slight guttural accent in his speech, which gave 
it a peculiar fulness; and his retaining some old-fashioned modes of 
address, as using the word ‘ madam’ at full length; and, when he 
drank wine with any woman, adding, ‘My humble service to you.’ 
When in the country he liked to be left entirely to himself in the 
morning, either to read, or to walk, or to drive about ; and he said that 
one of his great enjoyments at Lennel was Mr. Brydone and himself 
doing precisely each as he chose, and being each as if the other were 
not in the same house.” 

We regret that both time and want of space prohibit our re- 
verting to the exquisite description, from personal recollection, of 
Black, the great pillar of modern chemistry. The discoveries of 
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Black on heat, contributed undoubtedly to clear the way for 
Watt in the invention of the steam-engine. The account given 
of the progress of this philosopher, is fraught with the highest 
interest, and as clear as it is beautiful. The reminiscences of 
him, and the large quantity of new materials that enter into this 
life, will excite great interest. He also, as well as Black, was the 
personal friend of Lord Brougham. A very valuable historical 
note, “On the Discovery of the Theory of the Composition of 
Water,” follows this biogr aphy. We pass Priestley, who is well 
known to the public from other sources; and we must say little 
more of Cavendish, the undisputed discoverer of nitrous acid, and 
of the composition of water, independent of Watt,—a philosopher 
who applied his splendid fortune and ducal descent to as splendid 
and noble discoveries. Like Wollaston, this singular man even 
watched with curious observation the progress of disease and the 
gradual extinction of his own vital powers. On Davy, the inventor 
of the safety-lamp,—a name omitted in the previous summary at 
the head of this article,—we regret to say, we can do no more than 
refer our readers to the succinct details in this work. Simson, 
the mathematician, is the last. Some beautiful remarks are made 
in this life, on the gradual extinction of the ancient geometry of 
which Simson was so great a master. No one more regretted 
this than the great mathematician, whose system has superseded, 
by analysis, the geometric method. In mathematics Lord 
Brougham is not only a student, but very early in life, unless our 
memory fails us, himself published a work on Porisms, of which 
Simson was so great a master. The labours of Simson on Pappus 
will be read with interest by all mathematicians, and a few 
specimens of analysis necessary to such a biography are adduced. 

It is satisfactory also to trace the deep and affecting piety of this 
distinguished geometer. D’Alembert, and many others of his 
class, have exhibited opposite sentiments, and the common mathe- 
matical turn of mind is in general cold and unimaginative. It is 
quite delicious to light on such opposites to this school as Simson 
and Newton. Here we close our pleasing task ; and we have to 
thank Lord Brougham for a work composed in the best spirit and 
feeling, full of matters of high scientific excellence, written with 
vigour and elegance, well balanced so as neither to shock religion 
nor morality, but on the contrary so cautiously framed as to base 
a clear necessity for Christianity even on the lives of infidels, and 
to educe from almost antagonistics principle the eternal truths 
of Exalted Reason and of Holiest Revelation. 
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Arr. VIII.—Ziemianstwo Polskie, Poemaw Czterech Piesniach. 
Przez Kajetana Kozmiana, wydania Edwarda Raczynskiego. 
W. Wroclawiu, 1839. The Georgics of Poland, a Poem in 
Four Books. By Cajetan Kozmian; Edited by Edward 
Raezynski. Breslau, 1839. 


Tue critic or the historian, who tries to disconnect the literary 
labours of a nation—projected or performed at different periods 
of its existence—undertakes a task difficult, disingenuous, and 
unprofitable. Like the severed knots of the serpent, emble- 
matical of wisdom, literature will hardly bear partition without 
manifesting, by the quivering of morbid vitality, a latent power 
of cohesion and mutual attraction between its disjointed mem- 
bers. It would be vain, however, to deny that this unnatural 
process may derive some plausible excuse from the breaks, stop- 
pages and vistas, which occur in every literature in the world. 
The most even and uniform of all, English literature, has not 
escaped a frequent alternation in the seasons of dearth and 
plenty. Not to go farther than the period of the last fifty years, 
the gloom which preceded the appearance of the bright con- 
stellation of poets who have thrown so much lustre upon our 
age, has begun again to gather thick round us, and our eyes 
already turn towards the opposite side of the horizon, anxious 
to espy the rising of some new luminary. To assign the true 
causes of these chequered periods of light and shade—to trans- 
plant to the barren from the fruitful parts of the soil—to seize the 
broken and eseaping threads in order to weave them again into 
the general web of literature, will be always the highest, because 
the most arduous, task for an historian of Gibbon’s versatility or 
of Hallam’s earnestness. 

To facilitate such an inquiry, to bring together the greatest 
number of causes and corresponding effects, and to make them 
stand out in the boldest relief, we must needs take an extreme case 
—the most extreme that can be found within the pale of the 
civilized world. And where shall we search for it with better 
success than in the history of Poland—that country of incon- 
gruities and inconsistences, mysterious incongruities and poetical 
inconsistences though they be—that land of the most striking 
contrasts and extremes in liberty and servitude, prosperity and 
desolation, intellectual culture and ignorance. 

The literature of Poland started into existence almost imme- 
diately upon the revival of letters in Italy. It reached the 
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culminating point by a steady and regular process, and its 
golden age extends from the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
to the middle of the seventeenth. During that long period every 
department of science, every walk of literature, was crowded by 
men admired and applauded by the rest of Europe, and its lan- 
guage was brought to that perfection which has made it a 
standard for succeeding ages. 

But after this season of admirable activity and wealth, we fall 
suddenly, at a very sharp turning, without warning and almost 
without any intermediate stage, within the period of complete 
exhaustion and inertness. Science, once so gloriously repre- 
sented by Vitellio and Copernicus, contracts her circle to such 
narrow limits that she is scarcely able to acknowledge, much less 
to return, the tributes of other nations. Literature descends 
from her lofty station, and chained to the car of an usurper of 
foreign origin, gives up her noblest attribute—the national 
language. It becomes a crime to write, and an unpardonable 
sign of vulgarity to speak, in the vernacular tongue. Scholastic 
subtleties and spurious Latin invade the domain of manly 
thought, and supersede the authority of a vigorous and harmo- 
nious language. 

Uncheered either by the faintest ray of recent greatness, or 
the dawn of the approaching restoration to light, we stand for 
nearly a century in complete darkness. But again, and all of a 
sudden, literature revives with the election of the last Polish 
king, Poniatowski. She starts up into new life, or rather resumes 
the old busy existence, with the same skill and ease as if the 
long interval of her contumacy had only been a moment’s repose. 
The Prince gives the watchword, the sleeping beauty wakes, her 
handmaids and companions arise from their centennial slumbers, 
and return to their respective occupations and daily toils, with 
their pristine vigour and cheerfulness, and almost without an 
effort. At first, the only difference between these two stages of 
Polish literature consists in a strict and severe observance, 
during the former period, of the classic models of Greece and of 
Rome ; whilst during the latter, the action of that same influence 
is slightly diverted and modified, by its admission through the 
medium of the Siecle de Louis Quatorze. For more than forty 
years, the Poles laboured hard, but not in vain, to fill up the 
gaps, and to recover the lost ground. ‘This period of their 
renewed literary activity corresponds exactly with that of their 
still more commendable, although less successful efforts, for the 
political and social reconstruction of their country. At last, the 
time arrives, when, after many and awful vicissitudes of fortune, 
—after the threefold partition of Poland, her utter annihilation 
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at the end of the last century, and partial restoration by the 
treaty of Vienna, another attempt is to be made by her devoted 
sons to re-unite the dismembered portions, and to re-establish 
Polish monarchy upon the solid foundation of the emancipation 
of the lower classes. Literature gives the signal again ;—she 
descends to the lowest tier of Polish society, brings up to light 
popular traditions,—opens the floodgates by which the current 
of the genuine Slavonian ideas had been kept restrained and 
dormant for ages, and produces that extraordinary mental 
activity, and poctical fever, in which the Pole at home has found 
the strongest incentive for perseverance,—the exile, the most 
abiding solace ; and the one as well as the other the surest tie, 
and the easiest mode of interchanging their hopes and their 
aspirations. 

Here, therefore, within the space of little more than three 
centuries, we have two rich literatures, but dissimilar in spirit as 
in form; with an intervening blank, so long and so well marked, 
that they necessarily must submit to the distinguishing deno- 
mination of ancient and modern. ence a multiplicity of ques- 
tions will arise ; the historian of the class we alluded to will have 
to unravel them all. As for us, we must rest satisfied with 
having pointed the direction in which he ought to travel for some 
of the most valuable discoveries. But as the literary perform- 
ances of the present Polish generation must needs often come 
under our review, the broad characteristics of the two great 
epochs of Polish literature may not be unacceptable to the 
general reader. 

The distinguishing features of these two epochs depend upon 
the diversity observable in the tone of the times, and the temper 
of society. The era which shone over the well-regulated and 
compact community, where every rank of society had taken its 
station, and all the parts of the political engine were turned to 
one common object, with a people as yet unconscious of its innate 
right, but following’the upper classes with love and enthusiasm,— 
with a nobility ardent alike in the pursuits of glory and intellect, 
jealous of the integrity of their privileges, proud of the glorious 
inheritance left them by their forefathers, and ready to confirm it 
by illustrious deeds of their own ; stern and simple in their habits, 
and disdaining all that trenched upon effeminacy and luxury,— 
such an era must have produced a literature austere, serene, and 
dignified, and as healthy as the tone which pervaded the fibres of 
a monarchy steadily but uninterruptedly growing in strength at 
home, and renown abroad. On the contrary, the age in which 
the framework of monarchy had become disordered, and society 
stirred up from its lowest depth, in which all classes had heen 
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levelled by the iron rod of common misfortune, fresh hopes of 
revival opened at intervals, and uniformly crushed by a foul con- 
spiracy of men and circumstances ; here frantic despair seeking 
relief in wildest schemes; there calm devotion ascending the 
funeral pyre of martyrdom, and bedewing the battle-fields of 
Europe with the blood of its votaries ; and all this sanctified and 
irradiated by the conviction that these long trials and cruel 
sufferings were sure signs of grace from above, and of a mission 
destined to ennoble the human race, and to carry out the notions 
of fraternity to their farthest limits ;—times of this grave and 
momentous import could not but give rise to a literature creative, 
impassionate, imaginative ; always bold, sometimes extravagant, 
but even in its most feverish phases kindling all around into the 
fire of pure and heavenly enthusiasm. ‘The ancient literature of 
Poland had been perfected by a long and gradual course of 
culture; the modern leaps at once into existence. The first, 
from its relationship and constant intercourse with the intellectual 
labours of other countries, had a wider range, formed an harmo- 
nious part with the whole of the literary domain of Europe ; the 
second, cast in the strong mould of awful times, destined to 
minister to the wants and sentiments of a people struggling for 
life, fortified itself in the strong-hold of national tastes and de- 
mands, eschewed all foreign affinity, and cutting deep into the 
bosom of the parental soil, gained in depth and intensity what it 
lost in expansiveness and universality. There we observe elegance 
of form, graceful and impressive delineations of moral truths, 
fruits of calm reflection and wisdom, resembling closely those 
on classic ground ; here, we admire the power which burns and 
melts, stirs up the inmost sources of feeling and thought, carrying 
all even unto the boundaries of the unseen and the mysterious. 
The weak side of the first consists in tameness, in the want of 
originality, in the absence of a well-marked character; the sin- 
ning point of the other lies in rashness, contempt of all received 
rules, and that misty dizziness which springs from its too fre- 
quent and overstrained flights beyond the ordinary limits of the 
human mind. The elder literature must be considered as an 
attendant on the events and the exploits of its time ; the younger 
as a forerunner of those which stillare tocome. The glory of the 
first was in the additional lustre it gave to a monarchy already 
strong and prosperous ; the ambition of the second is to recall 
its strength, and to prepare for its restoration. The one is 
didactic, not epic ; the other even more than epic, for it is braced 
for action, and even must be considered as action itself. The 
first was destined to obey, the second to lead. 
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This delineation of the character of the modern Polish litera- 
ture will apply only to its more recent section, viz. that of the 
purely Slavonian growth; for inasmuch as its opening period 
bears every affinity with its ancestor under the Jagellon family, 
except in point of time, so, barring all questions of language 
and of form, immediate precedence is the only relationship which 
the writers of the Poniatowski school can claim in common with 
their successors. The literary revolution which separates these 
two sections took place only a few years before that political 
one, which, in 1831, was so near attaining complete success. It 
was not however accomplished without much resistance on the 
part of the partizans of the old school: for want of a better 
term of distinction, these opposite schools accepted the vague 
and unsatisfactory denomination of classic and romantic. Irre- 
spective of literary merit, the latter, called up as it had been by 
the first sanguine anticipations of the approaching political 
struggle, had a very easy victory to win. It became almost un- 
patriotic to be in the opposite camp: their antagonists were 
silenced: they receded before the sweeping torrent; but the 
retiring army forgot to call in the out-posts, who, summoning 
new energies from the desperate state of their situation, fought 
to the last with unparalleled skill and bravery. All, however, 
was unavailing. The temper of the public mind was sadly against 
them ; but grateful posterity, in acknowledging the merits of 
their compositions, will also recognize, in their stubborn resist- 
ance, a salutary check on the extravagances and the headlong 
rashness of the new school. 

Foremost amongst this class of writers stands the poet whose 
didactic work we have placed at the head of this article. He was 
the noblest combatant in the ranks of classicism, and therefore 
the bitterest shafts of the opponents were directed against him. 
In triple-armour clad, he received them on his broad shining shield, 
or parried them with the light weapon of wit and of sarcasm. 
His position in society, the high office he held in government, as 
the Secretary to the Home Department, gave his opinions an un- 
disputed authority among the upper classes, whilst his connec- 
tion with the best writers of the former period endeared him to 
all those who had been tutored under their influence. On the 
appearance of any fresh production of the new school, public 
opinion held back until the publication of his verdict: his judg- 
ments, even though not approved, were always acceptable, for 
they never failed to elicit from him some ingenious argument, or 
some new flash of wit: they generally carried instruction, sea- 
soned with a due proportion of satire: his bow, like that of 
Camdeo, was strung with bees. The customary defence of 























the resisting party lay not only in the appeal to his opinions, but 
also to the contrast which his compositions, with respect to the 
purity of style and classic excellence, afforded, when placed by 
the side of the productions of the innovatory school. Indeed it 
was thought at one time that the mere publication of the work, 
which we are going to review, would have been sufficient to foree 
back the current of new ideas,—but that current was too stro 
and rapid; and when at last the great composition of the chief 
of the classic tribe appeared, public opinion had been carried too 
far in the opposite direction to attach to it any transcendent im- 
portance, or to welcome it with a degree of enthusiasm propor- 
tionate to its merits. 

Such indeed must be the fate of all works which appear out of 
season, and do not exactly dovetail with “the very age and body 
of the time, his form and pressure.” Had Kozmian’s poem come 
into light contemporaneously with the best poetical performances 
of Krasicki and Naruszewicz, it would have been, to say the least, 
admitted to the highest rank among them, and shared their popu- 
larity. Of this there can be no doubt ; for long before it issued 
from the press, and whilst the author, in order to render it per- 
fect, was going round three times the cycle prescribed by 
Horace’s precept,—nonum prematur in annum,—passages from 
it were most eagerly sought after, committed to memory, and 
exhibited at schools as models of composition. Thirty or fifty 
years hence, when Poland shall have returned again to calmness 
and repose, such a work will probably mark. a new epoch in 
literature ; but now, if truth be in the saying, that poets are un- 
official leaders, and unacknowledged legislators of nations, nothing 
short of indifference, however unmerited, and obloquy, however 
reprehensible, can meet the works which do not come to the 
head-mark of a nation’s temper. Talk, forsooth, of the prinei- 
ples and rules of Polish agriculture, when the ruined nobleman 
has barely time to think of his own security, and the impo- 
verished peasant halts at the tail of his plough, or stops to muse 
and lament ;—for he does not know for whom he will sow, and 
whether the harvest will ever reach its maturity. Speak, im 
language ever so vivid, of the amenities of country life—of the 
charms of rural scenery,—when every step of that ground is 
strewed with the bones, and every handful of that earth is soaked 
with the gore, of its fallen defenders. Please and amuse with a 
well balanced sentence, with a classic reminiscence or allusion, 
a nice epithet, a fitting antithesis, when the feverish and panting 
spirit of the nation rejects all that does not hurry it breathless to 
the dark region of revenge, or up the lofty pinnacle of hope. 
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No :—the melodious tones of the pastoral reed, be they drawn 
by ever so skilful a hand, will sink unheeded, and even pall on the 
ear strained for the harsh sounds of the war-trumpet. It is not 
the fault of the writer that it is so; it is his misfortune :— 
if, after all, misfortune it be, to have posterity to reverse the 
verdict of an unconscious or contumacious generation. And 
that posterity will, in the present instance, doubly repay the 
neglect of the present day, and the returning consciousness of 
the nation restore to this work the honours, long denied, but of 
unalienable right and enduring influence,—while many now 
admired compositions, which only served the purpose of the day, 
will be ‘utterly forgotten :—of this it would be a mark of the 
lowest despondency to entertain the slightest doubt. 

If it be true at all that the opinion of foreigners is the contem- 
porary judgment of history, we feel called upon to forestall the 
latter in the present case. We have indeed seldom met with a 
didactic poem more perfect or more complete. But beside its 
literary merit, the subject itself cannot fail to command interest. 
We daily hear of the millions of quarters of wheat which Poland 
is able to produce, and ready to send to our shores. Our free- 
trade societies direct constantly our eyes towards that ancient 
“granary of Europe.” At all events, a state of society which 
has still retained all its primitive blush and simplicity, its hard 
toils, its manly sports and cheerful amusements, may not dis- 
please the eye fatigued and growing dim by the constant watch- 
ing of the dark and intricate mazes of our own empire. 

The poem, though not exactly written on the plan of Virgil's 
immortal work, follows it closely in the main distribution of the 
subject-matter. Many of the details are also conceived in the 
spirit and conducted after the manner of the great Roman 
artificer. The aid thus derived he is ever ready and ever anxious 
to acknowledge. An over-scrupulous, and, to our mind, an un- 
necessary susceptibility makes him quote at the end of the book 
every passage from Virgil even of the remotest affinity with his 
own. So unbounded is the admiration of the disciple for the 
master, that we sincerely believe he values most that portion of 
his poem in which he has made the nearest approach to his 
model. We need scarcely add, that we prefer those passages in 
which the impress of the original mind stands in boldest relief. 
Not satisfied with proffering to Virgil the hand of fellowship, he 
gives him the staff of a Mentor, and deposits on his brow, as on 
the head of the inspiring genius, the crown woven from the 
choicest flowers of his native land. To him he dedicates, with 
his name he concludes, many of the best portions of his work. 
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In the very opening he makes Poland a mere dependency of 
Rome’s intellectual estate, for he says of Maro— 


‘*He sung in Rome, and thus for all the world.” 


Let this pass as a tribute to Virgil’s universal genius and influ- 
ence. But when the Polish poet, eschewing all rivalry, avers in 
another place, that— 


‘* Once God made nature—once her painter chose,” 


We must demur to the truth, whatever we may think of the 
poetical beauty of this bold asseveration. We trust that before 
the end of this article, we shall be able to show, even on the 
very evidence before us, that no such limits, no such finality, have 
been assigned to human genius. The Vistula, though not so 
famed in song, is no tributary to the “ flavus Tiber.” The Car- 
pathian mountains are loftier, richer in wild and imposing 
scenery, than the Appennine girdle, which surrounds the eternal 
city. ‘The bee which soars for bloom athwart the declivities of 
Soracte cannot supply honey so spicy and so scented as that 
gathered on the flowery slopes of Kowno—and the village in 
which the Polish poet is living, though as yet unendeared by 
classic reminiscences to foreigners, no doubt possesses, or at least 
ought to possess, to a Pole, charms far higher than those which 
the magnificent villas of Tibur and of Tusculum, or the forked 
promontory of Baie, could have ever displayed. We need not 
pursue this theme further. We shall see as we go on, that one 
of the finest passages in the book is that in which the poet points 
out those ‘‘ boundaries and fences” whereby nature in his gifted 
country has ** circumscribed the discontent of man.” 

Historical research has thrown lately a great deal of light on 
the primitive constitution of Slavonian society. If all that is said 
on the subject be true, the old dreams of Plato, and the recent 
vagaries of Fourier—are not, or more properly to speak, were not, 
altogether beyond the pale of reality. Experience and reason 
may be startled, but imagination must be charmed in contem- 
plating, at such a distance of time, so large a portion of Europe 
as that comprized between the Black and the Baltic sea, the 
Borysthenes and the Oder, all studded with peaceful and well- 
regulated communities. Separated either by immense tracks of 
land, which the swiftest horse could scarcely traverse in one day, 
or by forests, not so deep as to exclude all knowledge of each 
other, but thick enough to invest every news and tale with the 
charm of poetry and mystery,—these communities were wholly 
unfitted for common defence or common weal,—they could not 
coalesce into one great and strong empire. All they had to 
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oppose and arrest the progress of the triple enemy of Europe, 
—the locust, the plague, and the Tartar,—was patient suffering, 
unabating industry, and that vis inertia of civilisation, which, in 
the long run, must break mere brute force, conquer the mis- 
chievous, and fix the restless. If however they were unable to 
form a powerful state, their curious constitution had the admi- 
rable quality of conserving among them Arcadian simplicity and 
pastoral contentment intact and undiminished for centuries. 
Indeed, each of them was a state in itsel/—a Rome in embryo— 
a perfect poetical gem. Each was governed by an assembly of 
elders, for the equal benefit of all ; each had a capitol for defence 
and refuge in case of danger,—its sacred grove for the celebra- 
tion of religious rites, for ‘the administration of justice, and for 
legislative assemblies,—its Palatine hill for the sacrifice of vie- 
tims, and the burning of dead bodies. No privilege was ever 
allowed, no favour or distinction acknowledged: every member 
of these democratic societies must needs have risen from the 
humblest to the highest offices of husbandry. The infant boy, 
who in the outset of life tended domestic fowl, passed through 
all the various gradations of agricultural employments, until he 
attained in old age the sacerdotal dignity of sower. 

Here therefore lay the legitimate domain for a writer of Polish 
Georgics to explore, and to begin with. But our author has ab- 
stained, and wisely so, from so tempting a subject. He felt 
doubtless apprehensive, lest by following this direction, his di- 
dactic poem should dwindle into the diminished proportions of a 
pastoral. Hence he prefers to recur to the times, the records of 
which are more certain and explicit. The golden era of his 
choice is that, when the primitive Slavonian confederation gave 
way to the solid structure of Polish monar chy,—when those laws 
were enacted, the influence of which is still felt in Poland, and 
when her agricultural population was in so thriving a state, that 
the best of Polish monarchs, Casimir the Great, was proud to 
accept the title of the king of the peasants. 


** But luxury came—unnumbered woes her train— 
The pampered sons their humbler sires disdain. 

Fell avarice next her iron sceptre waved, 

The sword ennobled and the plough enslaved. 
Clasping his hands, and cursing both—the swain 
Called on the shade of Casimir in vain. 

Lost were his cries in air. His tyrant’s sway 
Levelled with brutish herds the nation’s stay. 

This Justice saw,—and breathed one parting shriek ; 
Tears turned to stone upon her dying cheek. 
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Henceforth beneath the ploughshare’s touch, the ground 

With loathing shrinks, by slavery’s sweat spell-bound ; 

It mocks the sower’s hand with riches vain, 

For showers of tears to thistles change the grain.” 
Of a truth, all the misfortunes of Poland may be traced to the 
neglect of the most numerous and most useful class of her popu- 
lation. And how can she right herself again, and retrieve her 
fortunes? The philosopher and the diplomatist have tried alike 
to solve the question. There is no scarcity of lyrical poets, who, 
by their inspired appeals, have contrived to feed the flame of 
patriotism in that devoted country. Many an epic also has 
opened cheering vistas in her future. And now comes the didactic 
poet with his lessons :—‘* It is time,” says he, ‘* to revert to the 
simple manners and rusticity of our forefathers,—to hang up the 
sword on the dusty walls of the armoury, and to place the plough 
by the side of the throne ;—then, and then only, you will re- 
conquer your pristine glory and power.” 

From this, he strikes into the main road of his business ; he 
welcomes the spring, and enumerates the employments peculiar 
to that season. The diversity of soil suggests to his graphic 
pen the different modes of tillage. With respect to this, there 
are secrets and mysteries which, confirmed by long experience, 
and transmitted from sire to son, have enabled the Polish agri- 
culturist to preserve his proud position in Europe, without 
calling in the adventitious aid of foreign science. An inveterate 
punster said, “‘ that the stars were the best astronomers, because 
they have studied (studded) the heavens these 6,000 years.” 
The same, or nearly the same, may apply to the rustic communi- 
ties in Poland, with reference to the soil they have so fixedly 
inhabited for so many centuries. That soil is generally so fertile, 
that the greatest impediment, and the most stubborn enemy to 
guard against, is the luxuriance of its wild vegetation. Very 
frequently, corn-fields are stocked with flowers to such an extent, 
that 

‘* You’d say,—as ‘mid the ears they spread their bloom, 
Ceres is but a guest at Flora’s home.” 

Flora’s gay ‘‘ pensioners” may find pity, at least in a poet’s 
eye; but the rank weeds,—the steriles avene,—will never meet 
with a lenient hand. The ploughman must never stop in the 
exterminating process. He only will have gained the victory 
who has “ thrice killed the slain :”— 

‘* Trust not the plough—the invaders of the field 
To the keen harrow’s tooth alone will yield ; 
Enduring trifling wounds to earth they bow, 
And let themselves be buried by the plough : 
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Unless the iron to their heart you drive, 

To mischief new the stubborn race revive,— 

Spread their rank growth, and crush the rising corn— 
Yes; Nature’s Brand by Nature's Base is borne. 

Wait not until their seedling race has spread, 

Bid them in early bloom unpitied fade ; 

And when the scorching sun their roots has dried, 

Fling them in heaps to burn, and spread their ashes wide.” 


The earnest feeling, and the sustained fire, with which the 
whole of this passage is written in Polish, have, in the present 
state of Poland, invested it with a much deeper import, and 
given it a much more extended range, than it would be safe for 
the poet to avow. Every lover of humanity must hope that 
there are other means left in store for Poland, to get rid of her 
oppressors, than this sort of wholesale extermination. Without 
the machinery of Sicilian vespers, the field of Polish vigour, 
activity and success, may revive and bear at no distant period 
a golden harvest. Providence has no doubt bade it to lie 
fallow for a season—(we continue the metaphor the more readily, 
as we can wind it up with a quotation from a kindred passage 
of Virgil) — 

«That the spent earth may gather heart again, 
And, bettered by cessation, bear the grain.” 


The present condition of Poland has been often compared with 
that of Ireland. The Philo-Russians found it a convenient mode 
for throwing a taunt and a sneer into the face of England, who in 
her better moods never failed to vindicate the rights of humanity, 
outraged by the unrelenting spirit of the Czar. ‘To the unscru- 
pulous advocates of Catholic Ireland it has supplied an argument 
for shaming England into still larger concessions. We cannot 
stop to expose the glaring disparity between these two cases, and 
consequently the gross injustice done to the more unfortunate 
nation of the two. That, however, there are points of contact and 
similitude between them no one can deny. ‘They are both 
Catholic; they know both the direst evils of adversity; they 
cling alike with desperate tenacity to the last remnants of their 
nationality. The levelling rule of misfortune may have carried 
its assimilating process even unto the minor peculiarities of social 
existence. We shall therefore give, for the benefit of those who 
may be desirous to draw an accurate chart of affinity between 
Ireland and Poland, the following panegyric on the ‘ glorious 
potatoe,” from the poem before us :— 


“ No bootless toil is this—no labour vain— 
This plant alone may stand for every grain, 
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Hail strikes the orchard’s wealth, the corn-field’s pride ; 
And when dark-gathering clouds the welkin hide, 

With forked flash heaven’s bolt of thunder falls, 

And fires thy sheaves within the granary’s walls. 

This plant, whose buried fruit lies hid below, 

Heeds not, though lightnings flash and storm-winds blow ; 
But conquering every plague that wastes thy fields, 

Food for thy children and thy cattle yields. 


‘* Long did thy sires—in vain should we deny— 
More famed for warlike deeds than husbandry,— 
For glory’s race, not patient labour born,— 

Look on this precious gift with thoughtless scorn. 
Each land it now had reached, and with the vine 
Shared the fair banks of Rhone, the crags of Rhine,— 
Had gained Helvetia’s hills, flat Belgium’s strand, 
And sown with wealth the German’s barren sand ;— 
While thou, the last of a!l, wouldst scarcely deign 
To grant it place on Poland’s fertile plain. 

Blest to the peasant be that day’s return,— 

Keep it with solemn rites, sweet incense burn, 

And thank the world beyond the western sea 

For two illustrious gilts bestowed on thee— 

A shield from hunger’s rage—a refuge for the free!” 


A very fine compliment, for which America ought to be _parti- 
cularly obliged, especially as it proceeds from a contemporary 
and a friend of Kosciusko. But we cannot help thinking it a 
little out of date—for in these repudiating days the German 
colonist and the Polish exile have alike found to their cost that 
the refuge was little more than the privilege of breathing “ the 
universal air” in the backwoods, and that the potatoe was a far 
better “shield from hunger’s rage” on its adopted than on its 
native soil. 

The variety of the husbandman’s implements—the mode of 
using and constructing them—the signs of the weather—the 
peculiarities of the dry and wet seasons—give to our author an 
opportunity to display a minute knowledge of his subject, and all 
the resources of that art by means of which, according to 
Addison, “the poet conceals the precept in a description, and 
represents his countrymen performing the action in which he 
would instruct his reader.” But all the rules and precepts must 
yield to that simple axiom : toil—toil for ever. 


“If song of mine by heaven’s command could force 
The laws of nature from their fixed course, 

I'd bid thee pray—not toil. "Tis so no more,— 
The ark of miracles was closed of yore. 
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No more at voice of man—though just men pray— 
The sun stands still, the ocean floods give way, 

To feed the hungry on his march forlorn, 

No manna-clouds fal] with the dew of morn. 

To quench the toilsome wanderer’s burning thirst, 
From rocks beneath his feet no fountains burst. 

In vain you raise your tearful eyes to heaven,— 

The power of miracles to toil is given. 

Toil rules the elements with armed hand— 

See Dantzic’s isles, Batavia’s seaborn strand. 
Wondering you see both tides and streams controlled, 
And ploughshares gliding where the waters rolled,— 
An understanding mind—a body strong— 

The noblest gifts on earth to thee belong. 

To use them—nature’s book before thee lies, 

Read there—her precepts ponder, and be wise.” 


Labour will not only make thee prosperous and contented, but 
it will make thee virtuous, and for ever attached to thy native 
plains. 

“ Ah, leave them not! Ife’er the towering height 
Of mountains crowned with clouds thy steps invite, 
Or streams on whose broad flood with every gale 
Insatiate avarice fills the swelling sail. 
Ah !—the fond wish perhaps may haunt thy dreams, 
To see those halls of pride, those mighty streams !— 
Thou’rt lost—the poison taints thy heart—no more 
Country and cot seem lovely as before. 
Turn to thy lowly threshold, haste thee back 
Ere whirlwinds hide in snow thy venturous track.” 


Nor shalt thou wait long for thy reward— 


«* For summer now with sultry heat appears, 
And gilds with fiery breath the ripening ears, 
Beneath whose bending stalks the quail’s harsh cry— 
The reaper’s signal—tells of harvest nigh. 
The earth has reared thy long-expected meed. 
Haste, then, ere storms to sunny days succeed. 
The blooming girls and active youths array— 
The band of reapers call at break of day. 
In the fresh breezes of the smiling morn 
The joyous hum of voices glad be borne, 
Mixed with the sickle’s crash, and rustling sound 
Of falling ears which strew the loaded ground : 
Nor then thyself, while seasons smile, disdain 
To yoke the obedient oxen to the wain. 
Let car quick following car, with speed convey 


The harvest treasure from the field away. 
* * * * 
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** And when the songs of joy float high in air, 
And busy hands for thee the wreath prepare,— 
Spread thou the feast! In turns the circle free 
Taunts to thy neighbour sings, and praise to thee. 
Welcome the joyous group with smiling face, 
And on thy brow the harvest chaplet place ; 
Then with the maid who bore the crown advance 
To head the mazes of the circling dance. 
That ash or lime-tree with cloud-piercing head, 
Which since the Piasts’ days its shade has spread, 
Forms the gay ball-room for the joyous band, 
With ceiling rich adorned by nature’s hiand. 
Instead of crystal lamps and lustres bright, 
A thousand stars in heaven’s blue vault give light ; 
And though the humble strings that tremble here 
Give no sweet tones to please a scornful ear, 
Soon as they pour the peasant’s native strains, 
Quick bound the pulses of their youthful veins : 
Each gives her hand to her companion tried, 
Who bore the toils of harvest by her side ; 
Then come the giddy wheel and active bound, 
While sportive songs and biting rhymes run round, 
Like those with which by fount or shady grove, 
In answering numbers Virgil’s shepherds strove, 
Or which ’mid pinewoods dark, his swains among 
In Czarnolas the bard of Poland sung.” 


In a country so exclusively agricultural, harvest-time must be 
a season of intense interest and universal gladness. Those, 
whose lot has been cast in a land of pretty garden enclosures, 
of diminutive corn-fields, of spring-green lanes, of ‘‘ ox and bul- 
finch fences,” quickset hedges,—gates, rails, and stiles,—can 
have no conception of one wide, boundless, uninterrupted ex- 
panse, all dazzling with the splendour of a mellow wheat-crop,— 
a sight so common in Poland.— 


‘* The eagle’s vision cannot take it in ; 
The lightning’s wing too weak to sweep its space, 
Sinks half-way o’er it like a wearied bird.” 


Beside it, the whispering of an English corn-field is like the 
tinkling of a brook to the mighty roar of the ocean. Fancy for 
a moment an endless tract of ripened crops, now expanding over 
a level plain, and rolling in the breeze countless waves of liquid 

old,—now rising over gentle slopes, resplendent as if covered 
with brilliant “ shields cast down from the sun ;”—hundreds 
upon hundreds of reapers stationed in close array, from one end 
to the other,—joyous peasant-girls in their best attire,—sturdy 
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lads with the gayest song on their lips, the ribbons flowing in 
the wind, the sickles sparkling in the glorious sun,—all jollity and 
happiness, as if labour was a merriment ;—close behind them, 
the no less numerous ranks of those who gather the swaths into 
sheaves; whilst the third division—the reserve—is as fast piling 
up the sheaves into the regular rows of lofty and elegant shocks, 
—the hope and the future security from hunger for many a 
foreign land ;—add to this, the animating voices of the rustic 
staff-officers, who, mounted on the swiftest horses, carry news, 
and distribute orders in the twinkling of an eye, from one wing 
to the other of this quick-moving army ;—the long and solemn 
procession of old men and matrons, who arrive at noon with their 
best provisions for the circling bands ;—legions of children, 
gleaning on the smooth-shaven furrows, or chirping like grass- 
hoppers in the stubble, interrupted only in their sportive pranks 
by the approach or the departure of the heavily-laden waggons, 
slowly drawn by majestic white teams of Ukrainian origin :— 
fancy all this, and you will have an image, which no one but a 
poet can conceive, and no poet, but one of Kozmian’s stamp 
and power, could have delineated. 

The harvest campaign in Poland continues for several weeks, 
with increasing bustle and excitement, till it reaches the highest 
pitch of merry-making, and a fitting conclusion in the festivity 
described in the last passage we have quoted from the poem. This 
description is so short, and so concise, that it possesses all the 
fidelity of a daguerrotype transcript from nature. It may, there- 
fore, appear colourless, especially when exhibited through the 
deadening medium of translation. But if space allowed, we might 
swell the text into a long commentary, illustrative of the different 
customs and ceremonies attendant upon these rustic festivals,— 
one of the most curious chapters from the book of Polish hus- 
bandry. It is no doubt in allusion to them that Herder, at the 
end of his survey of the domain inhabited by the nations of 
Slavonian origin, expressed the pious wish, and the firm belief, 
that “ this now deeply sunk, but once industrious and happy, 
people, will at length awake from their long and heavy slumber, 
shake off the chains of slavery, enjoy the possession of their 
delightful lands, and celebrate on them their ancient festivals of 
peaceful trade and industry.” Poland, which, among so many 
vicissitudes of fortune, has preserved the palladium of Slavonian 
nationality, has also kept intact the ancient customs and fes- 
tivities among her rustic population. Hence her power in 
prosperity,—hence her constancy in the hour of depression. 
Other nations possess greater riches ; but as long as she keeps 
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true to the ancient emblems of her destiny—the plough and the 
sickle—she may defy the hardest blows of inakiiieany fate; and 
“vital in every part,” she “ cannot, but by annihilating, die.” 
Our poetical moralist thus then concludes the first book of his 
‘* Georgies :"— 
‘* Turn thou the furrow with the unwearied plough, 

And there let fall the toil-drops from thy brow. 

Be this thy art—thy workshop—this thy mine ; 

True glory hence and rich rewards are thine. 

Stint not thy toil till Poland’s plain become 

To all the world what Egypt was to Rome. 

When fruitful years with plenty load thy field, 

To thee both land and sea their riches yield. 

Pencil and chisel whose enchantments give 

Speech to the canvass, bid cold marble live, 

Fall from the master’s hand whose spirits fail 

Beneath the palsying touch of hunger pale.” 


The painter, the sculptor, the musician, will come from distant 
shores, and crave for bread in exchange for “ his art’s creations 
fair : ”°— 

‘“‘ Hold then the plough, from whose rich bounties flow 
Thy truest riches, and thy virtues grow ; 
The plough upon whose furrow, ne’er forget, 
Faith and ancestral virtue linger yet.” 
* * a . * 
‘¢ What boots that—while the plough lies sunk in shame— 

Wealth holds the chisel, if time wields the ram 

Statues of brass beneath its blows are crushed, 

And lofty domes are levelled with the dust. 

Pilgrims to day from distant nations come 

To trace ’mid mouldering stones the pride of Rome. 

Saved by a guardian hand, to latter days 

One village lasts in Maro’s deathless lays.”’ 


This first Georgie, if not the best of the four, is the most per- 
fect in its kind; we cannot, however, award to it the exclusive 
praise which Dryden bestows on the first book of Virgil’s poem. 
‘The poetry of this book,” says he, ‘* is more sublime than any 
part of Virgil, if I have any taste.” It may be because we have 
so miserably failed where he has succeeded so well ;—for we 
cannot follow him into his next and just, though self-complacent 
remark, that if ever he had copied Virgil’s majestic style, it was 
in the first book of the Georgics. We are by no means in- 
sensible to the great difficulties the Polish poet had to contend 
with; and if the most skilful management of a host of details, — 
if a complete exposition of agricultural precepts,—if purity of 
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diction,—if a most felicitous choice of sentences, formed on 
such plan as that the greatest amount of information and the 
highest quantity of images might be compressed into them,—if, 
lastly, the sustained poetical interest, with scarcely any deviation 
either into the higher regions of hyperbolic style, or the unen- 
livened tracts of prose,—be worthy of the highest honours that 
the critic may dispense ;—such honours are certainly due to this 
opening portion of the poem. I¢ is decidedly the most instructive 
part of the whole. For this reason, the poet’s countrymen, 
ready to profit by his precepts, and qualified to catch every 
allusion, every nicety of language, will like it best; while 
foreigners will prefer those parts in which subjects of common 
interest and of familiar acquaintance are treated, and where they 
can be competent judges how far ‘‘ materiam superabit opus.” 
We have however allotted most of our space to extracts from 
the first Georgic, in order to show Kozmian’s ability where he is 
least indebted to the subject-matter. We cannot, without injus- 
tice, forego another consideration. Unlike Virgil, he has 
admitted scarcely any episodes into his first book; he has no 
Augustus to praise,—no prodigies foreboding Czesar’s death to 
record,—no sublime and picturesque congregation of gods to 
supplicate ;—and, alas !—no Rome for whose preservation he 
durst openly pray. He is therefore obliged never to deviate from 
the didactic road. We shall see how, in the remaining portion 
of the work, he gladly seizes any legitimate opportunity to strike 
into the lyric, and even the epic. 

The second book is devoted to the rules for the breeding and 
the management of domestic animals,—the sheep,—the ox,—the 
horse ;—in fact, every subject which forms the topic of the third 
Georgic of Virgil. With intenser fire and impetuosity in his 
Sarmatian veins, the Pole cannot slowly follow the natural gra- 
dation so nicely observed by Virgil ;—from the inorganic matter 
to plants and trees,—then to animals,—and lastly, to the most 
sagacious of them—the bee. He cannot wait longer to set at 
ease the smoking horse ; and the bridle, fumantia colla, drops off 
from his charger on the threshold of his second Book. The 
horse seems to be an especial favourite with the poet, as it is 
with every Pole,—a help and a pride,—a companion and a friend. 
And who can wonder at it? The Polish steed has had his full 
share in the dangers and the trials which have strewn the bodies 
of Poland’s children over the world, ‘like the timbers of a ship- 
wreck.” He has met glory and death with equal pride and 
honour. The Libyan sands bear his hoof-marks,—the Cimbrian 
snow has been often reddened by his gore:—he bled with 
Kosciusko on that luckless field on which ‘‘ Sarmatia fell, 
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unwept, without a crime ;”—he sunk with Poniatowski in the 
waters of the Elster :—without him, the most daring exploit of 
modern times,—the storming of the heights of Somo-sierra,— 
would have been still unknown to military annals, or classed 
among the fabulous inventions of Ariosto’s fancy ;—he bore 
Kniaziewicz in triumph to Rome’s capitol ;—he carried Dom- 
browski at the head of the expatriated legions who fought the 
hardest battles for Napoleon. Dombrowski,—that hero, 


** Who in her hour of doom 
Alone stood fearless on his country’s tomb ; 
Who, like Eneas, on his sabre bore 
Her future hopes to Tiber’s distant shore, 
And to the broken chain of Poland’s deeds of pride 
Posthumous glory’s brilliant link supplied.” 


Let poets then sing his praises,—let husbandmen study his com- 
fort. And poets and husbandmen, sportsmen and soldiers, will 
alike read with delight, nay, learn by heart, those exquisite pas- 
sages in which Kozmian traces the origin, distinguishes the 
different kinds, natures, and capabilities, and inculcates the rules 
for the breeding and the management of the horse. With refer- 
ence to colour, white has been always an especial favourite with 
gods, heroes, and poets. 
‘« Thus when their pencil reached Olympus’ height, 

The Greeks to Phebus’ car yoked steeds snow white, 

As morn unfolds the portals of the sky, 

Through the proud gates see four white coursers fly ; 

Tinged are their floating manes with golden beams, 

Fire lights their eyes and in their nostrils gleams ;— 

With glancing hoofs the parting clouds they fling : 

See o’er blue heaven the golden chariot spring, 

Now ’tis half sunk in mists, now soaring high, 

It draws a golden track, and cuts the azure sky. 

Drawn by white steeds, triumphal cars of yore, 

To Rome’s proud capitol her conquerors bore ; 

With forms of kings and chiefs such steeds alone 

Art draws on canvass, or engraves in stone. 

When David bodied forth the Alps subdued 

By passage of their trackless solitude, 

He, ’mid the horrors of the mountain waste, 

On suow-white steed the Gallic consul placed ; 

Here, amid snows and crags, his squadrons climb, 

There snow-girt thunder guards her heights sublime ; 

Already pregnant clouds surround his head, 

Yawning abysses roar beneath his tread, 

While ponderous granites by the whirlwind’s force 
Are rent from ’neath the footsteps of his borse ; 
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Disordered floats his dress ’mid wind and rain, 
Dishevelled streams his charger’s silver mane ; 
He, taming gulfs and tempests by a nod, 
Commands both heaven and nature like a god.” 


The first ten lines of the above passage would be the most 
fitting inscription that could be found in any country or language 
for Guido’s immortal representation of “‘ Morn,” on the walls of 
the Palazzo Rospigliosi (by the bye, Guercino in the treatment 
of the same subject in the villa Ludovisi, has chosen, contrary to 
our poet’s axiom, piebald horses, no doubt with reference to the 
dim, uncertain, and chequered light of morn); while the latter 
part is a most faithful re-production of David's well-known pic- 
ture. The affectionate reminiscence of Buonaparte comes very 
gracefully from a man, who, as a citizen, took a prominent part 
in the re-construction and the administration. of the Duchy of 
Warsaw, and as a poet welcomed the Imperial Eagle on the 
Polish soil with strains which have been acknowledged on all 
hands as the finest monuments of Polish literature, and as the 
worthiest homage that any language has paid to him who, what- 
ever were his faults, was the aptest man to minister to the chival- 
rous enthusiasm of the Poles. 

The useful animals—the ox, the sheep, the dog—do not fare 
worse at the hands of the poet. He has interspersed his descrip- 
tions with many exquisite episodes: amongst which, the fight of 
the bulls is in his best manner. Here is asmall picture of another 
nature, but doubtless familiar to all our readers : 


‘< No more the wolf—fled to the woods for fear — 
On his lank belly crouching ventures near, 
While with pricked ears, intent on every sound, 
The little guardian walks his nightly round. 
More watchful he than all the hireling stock 
Of shepherds, circles thrice the scattered flock, 
Each straggling ewe with anxious glance he eyes, 
As on the hill she sits, or lost ‘mid herbage lies, 
Tempts she the marsh, or strays she o’er the meads, 
Back to the flock herself and lambs he leads. 
Not e’en the ram escapes his mastery, though 
He stamps his foot and threatens with his brow ; 
But yields perforce to the renewed attack, 
And to the flock with humbled pride skips back.”’ 


We trust that there is no tax in Poland on this interesting spe- 
cies of the canine tribe, or if there be such a thing, we hope that 
a Polish Lord Althorp will arise at no distant period and repeal it. 

We shall make another extract from this book to show an 
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instance of close imitation from Virgil. The writer speaks of a 
fatal and general disease among the tame as well as the wild 
animals : 


‘* The dog in foaming madness dies ;— 
The ravenous wolf, driven by the poison’s power, 
Strays ’mid the flock, not seeking to devour ; 
With open beak and folded pinion lies 
The eagle, struck while soaring in the skies ; 
Staggering beneath the yoke in agony, 
The labouring steer falls on the field to die ; 
The sorrowing ploughman leaves his work undone, 
And from the furrow he has just begun 
With hands in anguish clenched leads to the shed 
The comrade sorrowing for his brother dead.”’ 


The author himself reminds us that the last four lines are 
but the amplification of 


It tristis arator, 
Moerentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum, 
Atque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra. 


The third book opens with that appeal, which every Pole knows 
by heart, and which was known long before the publication of the 
entire work : 


: ‘* Oh blame not nature in thy pride, that she : 
f A stern and sullen clime allots to thee, 

That while gay flowers deck the banks of Po, 

Ice chains thy streams, thy fields are white with snow. 
No wrong to thee impartial fate has done ; 

Kind earth supplies the failings of the sun. 

’Tis true thy forests weep no precious balm, 

No citron groves with breath of fragrance charm. 

The winegod’s clusters droop not o’er thy land, 

And guardians of his realm the threat’ning Tatry* stand. 
But then no Krempak roars in dens of night, : 
Nor quenches in dark clouds heaven's cheerful light, “d 
Nor from black throat the boiling torrent pours ;— 
No ravenous Phlegethon thy home devours. 

Such elemental strife in one short hour 

Buried Pompeii ’neath its ember shower, 

And shaken thus from their foundation stone 4 
With fearful crash proud Lisbon’s halls were thrown. ah 
Then canst thou e’er thank heaven enough for these ; 
Thy humbler dwellings and thy colder breeze. 








* Tatry is another name for Carpathian mountains, and Krempak is the highest | 
among them. 
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View then with curious but unenvious eyes 

Those treacherous boons which southern nations prize, 
Nor by sad discontent or murmurs bold 

Increase the tale of all thy sins of old.” 


But there is a mean in everything. The poet speaks with 
affection of the wild nature and the severe winters of his country, 
but he shrinks and grows pale, with an instinctive shudder, at 
the very thought of the dreary wastes of the neighbouring region. 


*« There only savage bears on icebergs growl, 
And hungry wolves in gloomy pinewoods howl, 
The eagle downward aims his whizzing flight, 
And there in nature’s caves dwells ancient night, 
There yokes foul vampires to her flying wain, 
Ebon her wand, her robe of sable grain. 
Where falls her icy step bright day is gone, 
And morn and eve for half the year are one. 
In vain the nurslings of that sunless sky 
To their Parnassus call the quires of Memory. 
Ne’er will the Aonian maids for ice and snow 
The flowery top of Helicon forego. 
From gathering snow-drifts and from icy spires 
Springs not the fount that wakes poetic fires, 
Aud tho’ the harp be struck by hoary bard, 
His voice is sad like mist, his rhyme like ice is hard.” 


This is clear and bold enough, especially in a country under 
the iron rule of that man, whose name may be “a crest of fire,” 
but whose blood is eloquent of no ‘“ noble action,”—and in obe- 
dience to whose tastes and eccentricities the most delicate and 
flattering compliments, as well as the best proof of patriotism, 
consists, according to Monsieur de Custine, in wearing the 
thinnest possible uniform during the hardest frost at St. Peters- 
burg. Thomson has a similar passage, only that his delineation of 
‘“‘ the gross race dozing immersed in furs,” ends with a panegyric 
on the ‘‘ immortal, heaven-inspired Peter,” by whose orders his 
male subjects’ beards and his countrywomen’s petticoats were all 
in one day— 


‘* Pruned, and starched, and laundered, 
And cut square by the Russian standard.” 


A garden is pronounced by Bacon to be the purest of human 
pleasures, and “ the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man, 
without which buildings and palaces are but gross handy-works.” 
Whether from this feeling, or from that temper of mind which 
made Diocletian take to gardening after his withdrawal from the 
bustle of the political world,—or perchance because Poland has 
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not attained yet the age “ of civility, of elegancy,” and we must 
add, of corruption, ‘“‘ when men come to build stately sooner than 
to garden finely ;"—whether from these, or any other reasons, 
gardening has become a passion with the present generation of 
Poles. Every country-seat in Poland must needs have three 
gardens—the fruit or the kitchen garden—the French and the 
English garden. The glories of Pulawy, of Arcadia, of So- 
fiowka have been sung by too many poets, native and foreign, to 
be unknown to our readers .— 


“ Fortuné Pulawy, qui seul obtint des dieux 
Les charmes que le ciel partage a d’autres lieux.” 


Thus Delille sang—and what he says of the seat of the Princes 
Czartoryski, may be applied with equal justice to many other 
beautiful spots in that favouredland. Mr. Silk Buckingham has 
recently expatiated in one of his lectures on a most elegant and 
costly work presented by a Polish lady, lately travelling in this 
country, to the British and Foreign Institute, descriptive of 
the gardens and buildings on her estate in Gallicia. This same 
lady, at the age of 86, came here, this year, to revisit once more 
the English parks and gardens. Russian ladies have been suspected 
of travelling for political purposes and diplomatic intrigues. Not 
so the fair daughters of Poland. Their errand, whether up the 
craggy mountains of Switzerland, or on the flowery plains of 
Italy, is, we may be pretty sure, either to some unknown flower, 
or some too well-known flower-fancier, whom they enrich with 
many a hard-gotten ducat in exchange for some prized plant or 
mysterious bulb. The tulipomania, the dahliamania, and all 
the flowery manias have decidedly taken refuge in Poland.— 
Hence see with what a light heart and step our poet enters the 
pretty maze of Flora, and “ the orchard big with bending fruit.” 
The vine has disappeared, the cultores vinee, so often mentioned 
in the old chronicles of Poland, are no more to be found, and if 
yet that precious plant “ hangs out the clusters glowing to the 
south,” it is only through the protective glass of a hot-house. 
But in other respects Pomona has proved most prodigal of her 
fragrant stores. And it is to fruit-trees that Kozmian gives his 
best attention and his tenderest care. We cannot follow him 
in his long but charming disquisitions how to rear the plants, 
how “ to lop the growth of the luxuriant year,” how to teach the 
obedient branches where to spring, and how “ to insert graffs in 
the cleft-rind.”. He gives a host of details without ever being 
diffuse—and his picture is crowded without confusion. 

The transition from the flowers to the bees is natural. Ifa 
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garden, according to Bacon, is the purest of human pleasures, a 
bee among the flowers in spring is, according to Paley, “ the 
cheerfulest object that can be looked upon.” And so thinks our 
poetical naturalist. Here is a description so often attempted by 
poets from Virgil to Shakspeare :— 


‘* Each to the hive at eve his booty brings ; 
One shakes sweet powder from his glittering wings, 
One strains the sweets he sucked from vernal flowers, 
One kneads the gums he stole from fragrant bowers ; 
No time is lost. What patient toil prepares, 
Art gathers up and to her workshop bears. 
There nectar drops ; there snowy combs arise ; 
Dwellings and store-rooms take their shape and size ; 
Beneath the buzzing workmen’s rule and line, 
Bright walls of marble rise, and golden ceilings shine.” 


And another :— 


“ To guard their dwellings roused by war’s alarms, 
The race of winged warriors flies to arms. 
With fearless bosoms death and wounds they dare, 
Both valiant troops and hetmans brave are there ; 
In flying column dark they leave their gate, 
Dense circling guards upon their sovereign wait : 
Each host to battle dares the opposing force, 
Seems in the air to peal the trumpet hoarse : 
Each chief his followers fires to daring high, 
Wrath boils, hot vengeance burns with hope of victory. 
There golden hauberks and rich helmets beam, 
There quiver eager feet, keen sabres gleam. 
When the black clouds have met—in fearful shower, 
Like hailstones from above to earth thick corpses pour.” 


The chief of the classic band has been often taunted by his op- 
ponents of the so-called romantic school, that his predilections 
would not allow him even to read Shakspeare. If there is any 
truth in this charge, is it not surprising that the poets should 
have so nearly met in the description of the bee-world, and its 
sovereign, who— 


** Surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold.” 


Both also draw from the contemplation of the wonderful economy 
of bees an analogy with men’s modes of life, and a useful lesson, 
certainly much needed by the Polish poet’s countrymen, who, 
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before they see their nation reinstated in her ancient rights and 
influence, must needs have made some progress in the school 
of— 
“ Creatures that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom.” 
Henry V., Acr L., Scene II. 


We cannot however help remarking that, considering the 
great extent of this poem, the bee does not appear to have re- 
ceived honours proportionate to his merits. Surely so accom- 
plished a classical scholar as Kozmian has proved himself to be, 
could not have felt any scarcity of ideas and images in a field 
which Columella, Celsus, Varro, Pliny, and above all, his beloved 
Virgil, have so successfully cultivated. The bee in Poland de- 
serves a higher tribute than anywhere else. In a great many 
villages honey and wax form the only source of profit. In the 
Polish peasant’s pharmacopeeia honey is considered and is used as 
an universal medicament. Mead—the national drink—the nectar 
of the gods and the heroes of the Slavonian Walhalla—the en- 
hancer of all festive pleasures, the promoter of mutual good-will 
and friendship, whether the cup filled with it was pledged at a 
wedding, at a christening, or a funeral,—the most potent asserter 
of political equality— whenever sparkling in the vitrum gloriosum 
it passed from the hands of the highest Magnate to the proudest 
nobleman—mead, the exponent of the spirit of the ancient re- 
public of Poland—is likewise the produce of the “ little busy 
bee.” How old John Philips would have rejoiced in such a 
theme—he, Pomona’s bard, who for want of a better topic was 
driven to celebrate that “ wheyish liquor” the cider. Moreover, 
this department of rustic economy is carried on in Poland on so 
large a scale that a lover of nature may discover sources of de- 
light and inspiration wholly unknown to us. ‘There are orchards 
for miles round stocked with bee-hives. ‘These gigantic apiaries 
are called Pasieka,—a name which has supplied Mrs. Gore with 
a subject and a title to one of her most charming tales, illus- 
trative of Polish society. But the Polish bee does not live only 
in lowly hives,—he does not feed alone on mignionette, rosemary, 
lavender, or any such other tender nursling of the fenced garden. 
He possesses by undisputed right the uncontrolled franchise of 
pasturage over boundless tracts of heath and furze luxuriant 
with the wild thyme, the tall cowslip, the scented clover. He inha- 
bits the loftiest pines in the deepest recesses of eternal woods. 
Here, therefore, was the most natural link for transition from 
the gay gardens to the dark, deep, mysterious forests. The poet 
has omitted it—and his passage from one topic to the other 
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seems rather abrupt and sudden. But once in the mystic deep- 
sounding woods, his genius finds itself again at home. We can 
only find room for the awful picture he draws of the greatest 
calamity that can befall a thickly-wooded country—a picture 
worthy of Martin’s pencil :— 





“ See first the spark, fanned by the gentle breeze, 
On little twigs and withered leaflets seize ;— 
Glittering like troops beneath the orient beam, 

Or the bright floods of some o’erflowing stream, 
Streamlets of fire it throws on every side, 

And crackling spreads its conflagration wide. 
Roused by the echoing crash and lurid glare, 

The beast of prey springs restless from his lair ;— 
Shuns death in vain—hemmed in by circling fires, 
In frantic wonder ’mid those flames expires. 

The sateless element not stayed by these, 

To flaming columns turns the forest trees, 

The winged denizens of air and sky 

See wrapt in ruthless flames their dwellings high. 
His nest the thunder-loving eagle flies, 

And upward bears his anguish to the skies; 

Tost by the winds hot sparks around him play, 
And stifling vapours bar his lofty way ; 

Till from heaven’s starry vault, with failing strength, 
And plumage scorched, he sinks to death at length. 
And then upon the surface bright with fire 

A thousand flames in one vast flame conspire ; 
Then towers a blazing mount, whose pointed brow 
Reaches and fires the clouds with crimson glow ; 
Raises o’er stream, o’er lake, a morning bright, 
Not sun to earth, but earth to heaven gives light. 
The distant dweller, trembling, sees the blue 
Tinged by the ruddy glare with brazen hue,— 

And thinks that bursting through its vaulted caves 
Hell from its black abyss has poured its fiery waves ! 
That now the world has reached its hour of doom, 
Sunk in the waters once, now in a fiery tomb. 
Such terrors spread those fires, whose baleful gleam 
Scarcely was quenched in Niagara’s stream. 

But embers in the bowels of the earth 

To those dread fires ’mid ancient woods gave birth ;— 
Here not less awful dread and griefs appal,— 

The cause—a little spark by little hands let fall.” 


The gradually rising interest and awe, and then the quiet 
descent to the luckless cause, is truly sublime. The narrative 
begins with a spark—and with a spark it ends. After this her- 
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rible picture we have again a sunny landscape, in which, as an 
epilogue to book the third, a charming episode is introduced, 
embodying the sentiments of an exile, who, after having roamed 
all over the world, comes to die in his native place. 

Book the fourth is a complete treatise of rural ethics. It is 
an ‘essay on man” agricultural. The poet finds that, after all, 


‘«The proper study of mankind is man.” 


The general distribution of the various subjects in the four books 
bears a strong resemblance to “ Thomson’s Seasons.” And now, 
with the approach of the winter, the time is come for moralizing 
at the fireside. The moralist, for the better accomplishment of 
his task, begins by humbling himself,—by self-accusation and 
penitence. He regrets that he ever left his village, that he ever 
mingled in the hot pursuits of public life. Disappointment and 
satiety is all that he found at the goal of his ambitious career. 
He returns then with humbled pride to the peaceful roof of his 
forefathers. He listens with emotion to the warning voice of 
his native stream, the Bystrzyca. His eye recognizes the lofty 
trees which his infant hands had planted. At the dead of night 
his ear eagerly catches the rural sounds which ministered to the 
ecstatic joys and aspirations of his youth—the rattling mill at the 
pond, the shepherd’s song on the meadow, the distant barking of 
the faithful dog. Before him lie the fields, in the cheering “calm 
of plenty.” As far as the eye can reach two lines of humble but 
clean and tidy cottages, which his munificence and his paternal 
advice have alike enriched—first dispersed like scouts, then closing 
in a connected line on the chain of hills bordering the purling 
stream—joyfully welcome his return, and speak of happiness and 
repose through their small windows, brightened by the glow of 
the fireside. He can call by name every tenant of those peaceful 
habitations. On the opposite side of his house there stands a 
cot, where an old villager, the companion of his youthful sports, 
lives with a matron, who nursed his child, and who (we may 
almost fancy that he addresses his son when he says) 


‘¢ Ceased the mother of her child to be, 
That she might fill a mother’s place in thee.” 


On the morrow the whole population comes in crowds to wel- 
come him. He recognizes all ; he misses some that are now laid 
low in the grave; he traces the features of the parents in the 
circling band of children, who, instructed at a school founded by 
him, come to display their knowledge, and reciting his own verses, 
give the best illustration of the beneficent influence of his muse. 
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He craves forgiveness from all for his too long neglect. Yet he 
had never forgotten them. Inthe most trying hours he cheered 
his mind—amid the most engrossing triumphs of political life he 
found the best mode of sobering down hiselated spirits—by penning 
this rustic poem, which he now brings to them as an offering 
and a tribute. 

After his retainers come his neighbours. He will not be so 
humble before them. Some, as bad or improvident landlords, 
deserve the utmost severity of poetic justice. He calls them one 
by one before his tribunal. We enter a gallery of portraits. 
We are sure they are all likenesses. At all events they will 
stand good for all ages and all countries. We regret that we 
can copy only one or two. 


‘* Well pleased his halls and gardens to survey, 

He from the cot regardless turns away; 

His bounteous hand his beasts remember well— 

Cattle like men, but men like cattle dwell. 

His steeds he strokes, his kennel he looks o’er, 

While the stern porter drives the peasant from his door. 
* * * * * 

He builds a palace in the crowded street, 

Where want and misery find a safe retreat, 

And on its pediment emblazons high 

The proud escutcheon of his ancestry. 

Misery his vices in the country rear, 

To misery then he pays his tribute here. 

The mob applaud ; the rescued sufferers bless 

His name with silent tears of thankfulness. 

O vanity of man! which who can know? 

Crimes which the country waste, in town to virtues grow. 
** * * * * 

One, when the half of his career is past, 

Scarce from his dreary visions wakes at last ; 

Sighs for the country’s peaceful woods and plains, 

And, by the world disdained, the world disdains ; 

Thirsts for the simple views of nature free, 

Then hides her from his sight with masonry. 

The hamlet mean, disguised in pompous dress, 

* Loses its simple form,—loses its loveliness. 

He raises castles, ramparts, turrets high, 

But hating men, he in misanthropy 

Plants sentinels around to drive them hence ; 


The country suffers for the town’s offence. 
* ok 6 * 


One who, with sickening heart and body worn, 
The punishment of Tantalus has borne, 
Flies to the woods, the pastures, and the fields, 
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To seek the peaceful rest the country yields, 
Scarce has he left the town, ere he complains ; 


Harsh barks the dog, loud sounds the cock’s shrill strains. 


The shepherd’s flute his scornful ear annoys, 
The bleating of the flock his sleep destroys. 
The sun too early rises, late descends ; 
So while from painful sights his senses he defends, 
He—in the village though he came to dwell— 
The village from the village must expel. 

* * * * 


With woundeé pride, by erring hopes misled, 

One in the country hides his downcast head ; 

And in the certain hope that moments brief 

With vengeance for his loss will bring relief, 

Like Cincinnatus waits till envoys come, 

Who from his plough must call him back to Rome. 
Each news he catches at with eager haste, 

Well pleased his time in reasonings vain to waste. 
Whether the Briton win the world with gold, 

Or the gay Frank with ready tongue and bold ; 
Whether Columbia’s chief, his labours done, 

Will end like Ceesar, or like Washington. 

The world’s affairs he knows—no thought he gives 
To those of his own village where he lives. 

* * * * * 
Nursed in the town’s vain school of show and art, 
Egle, with senseless soul and icy heart, 

When moments, short-lived as the flowers of spring, 
Vain as the butterfly’s unstable wing, 

Have stolen her charm of youthful loveliness, 
Plunges her thoughts in visions of distress. 

No more she can be what she was, and she 

What now she must be, knows not how to be. 

She thinks to change herself by change of scene, 
Flies to the country, but would yet be seen. 

She waves her golden wand, whose wondrous might 
Calls up Arcadia’s landscape to our sight. 

O’er naked sands the lawn’s bright verdure grows, 
The bursting stream o’er pebbles rippling flows. 

In one fair spot from earth’s four quarters meet 


Trees, shrubs, and flowers—bright colours—odours sweet. 


There myrtles grow, there cots entice our eyes, 
*Neath triple bark where luxury hidden lies. 
The sculptor’s tool, the builder’s magic strange 
Into one hamlet false ten hamlets change. 

Look round ! what views our ravished sense entrance ! 
See Io press the turf ’neath Argus’ watchful glance ; 
Spreads o’er the waves the swan his snowy sails ; 
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Echo from rocks repeats the song of nightingales ; 
While amorous doves, true to the enchantress fair, 
Wait to be harnessed to the golden car. 

She comes,—she views the wood, the dell, the stream, 
Fair Helen's lawn, the cave of Polypheme. 

*Mid all, her lonely bosom heaves a sigh,— 

A bright Armida she—but no Rinaldo nigh.” 


Goldsmith, in his time, indignantly rebuked all such offenders. 


‘« The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 
Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage and hounds ; 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken cloth, 
Has robb’d the neighbouring fields of half their growth : 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green.” 


To all of them a word of parting advice :— 


“Ye whom a guiltless taste, or happy lot, 
Incline to love the orchard, mead and cot,— 
Dwell ye in castles, or "neath roofs unknown, 
Seek others’ happiness—you'll find your own. 
This course no wealth, no painful labour needs, 
Straight to its end the path of kindness leads. 
Whate’er of good the feeling hi art command, 
That be accomplished by the active hand. 
Though many an ornament thy village grace, 
The noblest is the peasant’s smiling face. 
Content the fairest boon—with freedom bold ; 
No ease the captive gains from chains of gold, 
Or marble walls, or spires that touch the skies, 
Let the proud castle stoop,—then may the cabins rise.” 


But there is a better monitor, who has received the mission 
from above to scourge vice, to cheer suffering virtue, to humble 
the pride of the rich, and to exalt the poor—the parish priest. 
The portrait of the holy man is in Kozmian’s best style and 
manner. He introduces some hints of an apposite character in 
a solemn scene, which will remind our readers of Mrs. Southey’s 
beautiful poem beginning with the words :— 





‘« Tread softly—bow the head— 
In reverent silence bow— 
No passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now.” 
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This book abounds and almost overflows with episodes of 
stirring effect.—The chace, and especially the wolf-hunt, as well 
as many other rural sports and pastimes, are graphically narrated. 
The brilliant description, and the grateful remembrance of 
Pulawy,—the review of the dead Polish poets, whose works are 
to cheer the long winter evenings—and the affectionate allusion 
to his still living companions and fellow-writers, who we trust 
will long congregate under his hospitable roof, which has at one 
time or other harboured all that Poland had illustrious in arms, 
in polities, in literature—brings the poem to a close. One more 
extract and we have done. The poet visits the rich man’s and 
the peasant’s cemetery.—Amidst the monuments of pride and 
vanity he is led into a metempsychosian dream :— 


‘¢ This dream beguiled me still,—but birds of night 
Woke my charmed senses with their rushing flight. 
Of shapeless bats and hideous owls a cloud 
Alighted on the Mausoleums qrae 
And then in fierce debate with fearful cry 
Fought for those monuments of human vanity. 
Those monsters, said I to myself, must sure 
Be animate with souls like them impure. 

As to the fields, with anguish pierced I fled, 

A slumbering lark I roused with careless tread ; 
Away she started, and her lofty flight 

Up to the clouds quick bore her from my sight. 
She vanished, but her song still sounded sweet,— 
It was a peasant’s grave that lay beneath my feet.” 


Such is this poem.— With respect to language it will stand the 
test of ages, as a model of the purity, the beauty, the ductility 
of the Polish idiom. On all accounts it is monumental writing. 
—<As a work of practical utility it will have inculcated the 
soundest principles of husbandry, which remotest posterity will 
repeat with delight and gratitude. As poetry, it has evinced 
the most surprising skill and mastery in the treatment of a 
most difficult and complicated subject. And as a book of morals 
and of social bearing—and therein lies the climax of its merits— 
it will have indicated to the Poles the source from which all 
their misfortunes have sprung, given them a timely warning to 
return to the ways of their forefathers—propounded the soundest 
system of morals—shown the riches and the beauties of their 
land, hitherto but imperfectly known to them—reconciled them 
with their lot—and pointed out the means of reconstructing 
their empire by laying a new foundation—the emancipation and 
the happiness of the labouring classes. Kozmian writes well, 
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because he writes calmly and earnestly on subjects that are real 
and practicable. But although stern and imperious, his verse lacks 
neither inspiration nor poetic fire, neither grace nor tenderness. 
Surely it is a merit in an age so given to self-laudation, so scorn- 
ful to the past, so fond of innovation, to have set the example 
of faithful adherence to rules and precepts, confirmed by the 
practice and the glory of the greatest minds of the past. Nor 
is it a mean title to praise to have, amidst the tumultuous scenes 
of political strife, and the horrors of continual wars, trusted less 
to fitful transports than to steady inspiration. We regret that, 
considering the influence which this poem sooner or later must 
possess, Professor Mickiewicz, in his lectures in the College de 
France, should have treated it with studied neglect. But the 
Professor has lately too much acted on the principle of sit divus 
dum non sit vivus, in the distribution of eulogy and censure 
among the Slavonian poets, to entitle his opinion of the work of 
his great antagonist to any great weight, or to attribute to it 
any permanent and irrevocable consistency. That there are 
faults and blemishes in this poem, we have not tried to disguise. 
Even at the risk of displeasing the reader by too many extracts, 
which, after all, in the pale and unsatisfactory reproduction in 
English, we mean only to be taken as indications of the excellence, 
and by no means as faithful specimens of the work in hand,—we 
have not hesitated to swell their number by two or three pas- 
sages, where the poet has too nearly approached his model to be 
thought original. We have deplored this prevailing error, ori- 
ginating in too intense an admiration for the Roman poet—and 
the distrust of native inspiration and imagery. The constant 
recurrence of classic allusions and reminiscences, mars the effect 
of some of the finest passages in the book. The description of 
the harvest festivity is entirely spoiled by the comparison of the 
Polish peasant’s riotous and irregular song, to those with which 
“in answering numbers Virgil's shepherds strove.” By what 
analogy these two instances can be brought together, we are at 
a loss to conceive. The Polish peasant, whenever he extempo- 
rizes, sings a couplet, the first line of which has no connection 
with the second, and is merely used for the sake of rhyme,—some 
such strange apposition as is seen in Scottish ballads :— 


‘¢ There were twa sisters sat in a bower, 
Bonny Saint Johnstoun stands upon Tay! 
And there cam’ a young knight to be their wooer, 
Stirling for aye.” 


But these are minor offences, and even they have a pleasing 
side. We never read Virgil with so much zest and delight, as 
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since our acquaintance with the work of his Polish disciple. Two 
poets, at a great distance of time and place, have taken Virgil 
for their patron, their guide, and their monitor. From Dante’s 
hands his stately figure has issued stern, sombre, and terrifying. 
It was written in every feature of his face that he returned from 
hell. But he has recovered all his wonted brightness and 
serenity, and has become again to our mind all that he is in his 
own Georgics, by this inspiring journey in Kozmian’s company 
through the fertile plains of Poland. 

Over and above the reasons already stated, we were anxious 
to introduce this work to the English reader not only as a 
novelty, not only as a comprehensive treatise on Polish hus- 
bandry, in which all must feel an interest who eat bread from 
Polish corn; but also as an earnest proof and pledge that the 
Poles, in whatever position, at whatever cost, are seriously and 
busily trying to know themselves, to correct their vices and to 
improve their virtues. This question will, we are certain, become 
at no distant period of paramount importance to the peace and 
welfare of Europe. The probable connection between the leafing 
of trees and the best season for sowing grain has been often 
indicated. Seeing, as we have done of late, the Slavonian genius 
budding and expanding on every side, in every department of 
science, art, and literature, may we not conclude that the time 
is come when the nations whose hands are unfettered should 
prepare for sowing new grain of fraternal concord and prosperit 
on the soil of Europe. That spirit of intellectual activity whic 
exists on the banks of the Vistula and the Borysthenes, however 
confined at home, seeks constantly for new channels and outlets. 
We have proved that, as far as it lay in our power, we have not 
been slow in endeavouring to facilitate its alliance with the 
kindred spirit of other countries. Our earnest attempt will we 
trust be deemed neither vain nor nugatory, to cause the waters 
of the Slavonian Arethusa, now sunk beneath the earth, to 
burst out again, and in the words of Bacon, “to flow forth, not 
perhaps in the same places, but among other nations.” 
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Archdeacon of Lewes. Parker, West Strand. 1845. 


2. Considerations on the Exercise of Private Judgment. By 
James P. Deane, D.C.L., Advocate in Doctors’ Commons, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Parker, West 
Strand. 1845. 


. The Rubrics of the Communion Service Examined with a 

view to Conformity. By the Rev. Robert Wickham, M.A., 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Parker, West Strand. 1845. 
. Is the Offertory without Communion required by the Church ? 
By the Rev. Robert Wickham, M.A., of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Parker, West Strand. 1844. 


. Rubrics and Canons of the Church of England Considered. 
By Christopher Benson, M.A. Master of the Temple. 
Parker, West Strand. 1845. 


. Parochial Disorganization: A Letter to His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on the Parochial Condition of 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight. . With Notes. By Peter 
Evan Turnbull, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. Parker, West Strand. 
1844. 

. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, on a Subject con- 
nected with the Recent Proceedings at Oxford. By the Rev. 
Frederick Oakely, M.A., Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford. 
Toovey, 192, Piceadilly. 1845. 

. Hore Liturgice : containing, I. Liturgical Discrepancy ; II. 
Liturgical Harmony. By the Right Rev. Richard Mant, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. Parker, 
West Strand. 1845. 


. Visiting Societies and Lay Readers: a Letter to the Lord 


Bishop of London. By Presbyter Catholicus. Darling, 
1844. 


Amip the various questions that are at present occupying po- 
pular attention, the Church is certainly the one on which most 
conflicting sentiments are developing themselves. We are not 
among those who look on this activity of discussion as an alto- 
gether evil influence. As sound and hearty Protestants, we 
cannot reckon this so evil as the fearful stagnation of the 
sacred fountain. It is true that many lights of Christianity, 
many of God’s diamonds, may appear at present to be cutting 
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each other; but it has beer so of old, and the real differences 
now at issue are on points of far more trifling import than those 
more serious difficulties that shook her when she held an 
Arius, a Macedonius, and other heretics in her bosom. It is 
certainly remarkable that however probable secession has 
seemed under such circumstances, that neither Rome nor 
dissent have taken anything by their respective movements 
towards the refractory members of our Protestant system. 
The very excesses of the Church have carried with them such 
a flow of earnestness, have evinced such a heartfelt sincerity of 
object, however mistaken in development, that even they have 
commanded a somewhat similar admiration to that evinced by 
Mahommedans to those who are ‘‘ unco canny.” The pamphlets 
before us exhibit also a high and spiritual dignity, that shows 
that the very trifles contended for in some instances have been 
only deemed essential as part of something holier and better. 
The spirit of ritualism has gained nothing by this contest, 
for it is evidently reducing into narrow limits under the strong 
sense of an enlightened people. Many congregations, such as 
the Shoreditch, the Ilford, some of the Exeter, may have ex- 
hibited small knowledge of doctrinal questions, of canons and 
rubrics, but most have proved themselves by no means con- 
temptible adversaries on the strong grounds of Custom and 
Protestantism. Neither, when we have the Bishops of Wor- 
cester, Exeter, and London, diametrically opposed to each 
other, and the Archbishop of Canterbury only arriving at the 
conclusion of Sir Roger de Coverley, have we much reason, were 
it not for the yet uncalled-for decisions of the great — of 
our prelates who evidently think different to the three last, 
to congratulate the body clerical on their information, tact, or 
discernment. Existing differences, it should be remembered 
by both lay and clerical members of one common Church, 
reflect credit in the great aggregate on neither, and call for 
humility and contrition from both. We shall not at present 
deal with those larger and more important questions that affect 
doctrine, reserving them for a later period of this article, but 
at present glance at the three questions that are troubling 
the calm of our Christendom.—The use of the Scripture in 
preaching ; the Prayer for the Church Militant ; and the Offer- 
tory. No doubt the enforcements of other points, such as 
the refusal to bury the unbaptized, the demanding baptismal 
certificates from parties about to enter the holy state of ma- 
trimony, denying the sacrament, a most unwarrantable usage 
to persons “in extremis,” unless they have previously received 
it in Christ’s visible Church, are matters which the charitable 
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Dr. Binneys, who assert that the Church has damned more 
than she has saved, are delighted to proclaim as our practice 
and our Church’s law. Let them pass: the Oxford Party, 
whatever may be the demerits of some of its members, have 
demonstrated the falsity and futility of their hopes of ascend- 
ancy. It is however deeply, we own, to be lamented, that the 
Wesleyans have become further estranged from us by the un- 
happy Romanizing tendencies of some members of a section of 
the Church. This feeling showed itself too plainly on the 
Education question. We give an instance. One of the princi- 
pal leaders of that body, who was doing all in*his power to 
oppose the bill, being challenged by a clergyman with acting 
contradictory to his often-expressed sentiments of attachment 
to the Church, and of the desirability of union with her, re- 
plied, ‘‘ Were I certain that the educationists would be like 
you, and not of the high Oxford Party, I would not oppose the 
bill for an instant; but they shall not Romanize England 
while I can do anything to negative them!” ‘That great mea- 
sure was lost to the Church, we need not say from what 
cause. 

Before we commence any observations on the three questions 
before us, we think it right to state that we perfectly coin- 
cide with the view expressed by the Lord Bishop of Down and 
Connor in a most useful pamphlet at the head of this article, 
that a due distinction is to be drawn between innovation and 
renovation. We extremely regret to find seventy instances of 
liturgical discrepancy exhibited in his lordship’s useful book,— 
a book for which the clergy are much indebted to his lord- 
ship: but still there are a few assertions in it that seem to us 
unwarranted ; and his lordship farther appears to us to consider 
uniformity and unity as the same: herein however he is also 
supported by Archdeacon Manning. We conceive the exist- 
ence of uniformity by no means as evidential on all cases of 
Christian unity. Rome is uniform,—Russia, like her, fearfully 
uniform; but the real unity of both these powers is hollow 
and insincere. Archdeacon Hare, on the contrary, starts with 
the great principle, “ In necessariis Unitas, in dubiis Libertas, 
in omnibus Caritas.” We hardly think his reasoning per- 
fectly sound on architectural differences forming a real unity 
‘“‘in se:” but the comparison is ingenious; and we think the 
Church would have acted wisely in borrowing a lesson from 
the varied forms of her edifices,—from the Greek Temple to 
the Roman Basilica, next to the Gothic and Oriental styles, 
and have weighed well how she interfered with some things 
almost approaching to simply matters of taste. The great 
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uniformist, Archbishop Laud, is no favourite of Mr. Hare. 
Many strong points against this prelate are powerfully put ; 
and for ourselves we entertain small doubt that his canons 
of 1640 cost his sovereign his crown and life: and though 
all must admire his martyr-like death, still there were deep 
things to be said on many passages of his life. Surely to 
establish any precedent from these unhappy canons ought to 
have been avoided, if possible, in the existing controversy. 
The following quotation will probably indicate the feeling of 
Archdeacon Hare in common with nine-tenths of the Anglican 
Church :— 

‘* At this period too many persons are harassing themselves and 
their neighbours to establish a strict uniformity, too many are magni- 
fying rites and ceremonies, vestments, and pictures, as if these were the 
essentials of Christian worship, and as if the peace of the Church might 
be compromsed for the sake of attaining to uniformity in such things.” 
Well does the powerful mind of this writer detect the evils 
that soon surround a formalist community. Well does his 
expansive intellect, which is adapted for fullest play in the 
loftiest regions, detect and deride the mere ritualist. He has 
dealt with the strong spirits beyond our sea; has curbi:d them 
in many a wild and daring effort; and he recognises, as every 
large-souled man must, that all these tendencies, unless well 
seen to, have a direction either to Rome or Ritualism. The 
affinities of attraction are certainly so remarkable that they 
cannot escape the calm observer. We shall now revert 
to our first subject of the three points. The use of the 
surplice in preaching. This question is at length happily 
subsiding in most directions. It will be said that undue im- 
portance has been attached to this a mere point of dress; and 
it is similarly argued that the ‘‘ Credence Table” is a mere 
question of the furniture of a Church. However mistaken the 
generality of minds may be on this point—however slightly the 
Metropolitan Bishop may deem of the Tractarians ; and that his 
lordship does so, is evident from the high commendation he 
bestowed on “ The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice,” by Mr. 
Goode, on its appearance against the Tractarian Party, not- 
withstanding a great and leading defect in that work pointed 
out in a previous article—despite of all this, so holy a horror 
have the people of aught of a Romish tendency or originating, 
that they will not view the subject with ungenjeioalt glance. 
Immense unpopularity became the necessary consequence of 
the delivery of the celebrated Charge. There is a clear 
error in the general estimate of this distinguished prelate; but 
who can say that many members of the Tractarian Party,— 
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abstracting of course those lights and ornaments of our Church, 
Archdeacon Manning, Dr. Hook, the Dean of Chichester, and 
others,—do not evince this feeling in the same unmistakable 
way as a silly Wackerbarth, snr Bon gone over to Rome; a 
rash and daring Ward, and an equivocating Oakley,—both of 
whom the cow expect to see go over and enlist enter the same 
Romanist banner? The surplice, then, has not come before the 
people as a fair question for debate. They have looked on it 
as a badge of party; it is for those who have made it such, to 
see what discredit they have thrown on the white robe of 
the Church ;—one consecrated in their eyes, as that seen in 
the administration of her sacraments, at marriage, and at the 
last solemn rites over the departed saints. 

The strength of Protestantism was never shown on any 
question of such an inferior cheracter to the same extent. A 
whole English county in arms against a bishop eminently 
characterised among his order for high talent, surpassing elo- 
arenes, and a fine Churchman-like spirit and feeling. Of all 
the English prelates none seem to us so princely; yet the 
papers teem with nothing but reflections on this prelate and 
the metropolitan bishop, and are incessantly calling on them 
to resign their sees; considering the evils caused by their re- 
maining inefficacious, as counterbalancing even the immense 
good both are capable of achieving. Surely these are signs 
not to be mistaken, not to be tampered with. They meet us in 
so bold a form that we must arrest them, or be content to 
abide the consequences. Neither are the developments in these 
matters without serious political consequences. One move- 
ment of the same party is to Jacobinism, to the effete and 
nearly perished house of Stuart. The house of Hanover and 
the Protestant succession come infor no small share of abuse ; 
and treason is added to Romanism and Ritualism. We con- 
fess that it is laughable to entertain any fears of the prosely- 
ting influences to Jacobinism advancing far, of Becket being 
again canonized, or Hildebrand sainted in Britain; but all are 
not of our mind. The recent movements also of Sir R. Peel 
towards Maynooth do not tend to dissipate alarm, but to in- 
crease it. Fortunately, the Pvemier has no supposed leaning 
that side; but if he and Mr. Gladstone were to change seats, 
we doubt much whether other results would not ensue. The 
house of Hanover, however, can never be blind to the princi- 
ples that placed it on the throne of these realms: nor can the 
Queen of England ever cease to remember that if she sits on 
that throne, she sits there by the force of Protestantism,—by 
thé might of Martin Luther. We trust this agitation will 
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calm down: and now let us look to the strength of authority 


























d on which question the first,—the use of the surplice in the 
e pulpit depends. And here, at the outset, we are met by the 
a assertion of the Bishop of Down and Connor, who tells us, 
if “that the surplice is the only ministerial habit authorised or 
e recognised by the Church.” We really think this is a somewhat 
e strong statement, with one of our canons recognising the use 
t of the gown:* his lordship of Exeter also recognises atleast the 
O use of an albe or cope. Bishop Mant expresses great respect 
f for Archdeacon Sharp, as an excellent ritualist. Yet the arch- : 
n deacon wholly opposes the bishop’s view, as well as Bishop 
e Cosins’, on whom his lordship of Exeter appears to lean greatly, 


in the following words :— 

** One cannot speak otherwise than with reverence and due respeet 
to the authority of so great a ritualist as Bishop Cosins was. Yet it is 
manifest there is nothing in our rubrics that doth directly authorize 
this usage, or in our canons that doth countenance it; nay, there is 
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1 something in both which would discourage, if not forbid, such a 
e practice. The canons limit the use of the surplice to the pudblick | 
] } prayers, and ministring the sacraments, and other rites of the 
. Church ; so doth our rubric concerning habits, if it be strictly inter- b 
| ' preted of King’s Edward’s order in the second year of his reign; for y 
4 ‘ there the surplice is only to be used at mattins, evensong, in baptizing 
" : and burying in parish churches. And then there immediately follows 
. this permission,—that, in all other places, every minister shall be at { 
n liberty to use any surplic2 or no; and also a recommendation to such { 
0 as are graduates, that, when they preach, they should use such hoods 
e ; as pertained to their several degrees. Here then is sufficient warrant 
- for using a hood without a surplice, as is done to this day at the 
d universities; but no appearance of authority for the use of surplices 
] in the pulpit. 
; The first book of King Edward VIith is quite conclusive 
P against the view entertained by the Bishops of Exeter and Lon- 
P | don, that the administration of the holy communion is alwaysto 
3 be performed in a surplice. On this theory, that the commu- } 
e nion and sermon are one service,—a perfectly novel modern f 
H theory, at which our forefathers would have stared in unmixed 
“ astonishment, the preaching in the surplice depends. But the Ff 
~ rubric before the communion of the first book of Edward VI. 
p is, as is very justly remarked by the + Master of the Temple, 
. | * The errors into which, even this learned bishop has fallen are somewhat ; 
- a i r. His lordship tells us, ‘‘ Hore Liturgice,”’ p. 58, ‘‘ for the sermon to : 
e follow immediately on the communion without the intervention of a prayer, is the } 
n 4 course agreeable to the mind and rule’ (of the Church). Surely this is strange, t 
while the title of the 55th canon is, ‘‘ A form of Prayer to be used by all Preachers ; 
y before their Sermons.”’ 
l + Rubrics and Canons of the Church of Engiand examined, p. 43. : 
KK2 
+ 
‘ 
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in an able pamphlet before us, express, ‘‘ that the priest shall, 
when he executes the holy ministry, put upon him a white albe 
plain, with a vestment or cope.” This, then, is perfectly 
conclusive, since the rubric before the morning prayer con- 
fines us strictly to the use of such “ ornaments of the Church 
and of the ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, 
as were in the Church of England in the second year of 
King Edward the Sixth.” Nor does the Bishop of Exeter 
object to this point ; but is forced to admit it, and to own “ that 
the surplice may be objected to as not being the proper gar- 
ment for the celebration of the communion service.” But 
the bishop urges, that as these are not found by the parishi- 
oners, the minister takes what is,—the surplice. The canons 
confine the ministration habit for the services to the surplice. 
The 58th canon mentions the surplice only. But is the ser- 
mon at all a part of the conmunion service? Were we to 
affirm this, we fear that we should be obliged to affirm that 
the extempore discourses of Mr. Baptist Noel, or the gentle 
indications to Romanism of Mr. Ward, were also of the essence 
of the sacrament. The Master of the Temple has handled 
this point with great ability. He has not adduced, however, 
the strong point of ancient practice, the University sermon 
being never preached in a surplice in the recollection of any 
one, and that the prayers are read at the college chapel, and 
the simple sermon kept quite distinct as a service. We quote 
at length the unanswerable argument, as we consider it, of the 
Master of the Temple :— 

‘* The rubric, at the beginning of the communion service, speaks, 
first, of the ‘* administration of the communion service.” It then 
designates ‘‘a white albe plain, with a vestment or cope,” as the 
special ‘‘ vesture appointed for éhat ministration.”” Again, the ru- 
bric at the end of the communion service states, the purpose for 
which the “ priest shall put on him a plain albe with a cope” to be 
this—‘‘ to say all things at th? altar, (appointed to be said at the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper,) until after the offertory.” From 
the former of these injunctions we may infer, that the cope is required 
to be worn only in the “administration of the holy communion ; ” 
from the latter, that it is to bz worn only when anything is said or 
done “at the altar.” Hence it follows that the cope is not to be 
used in preaching, because the sermon is not delivered at the altar; 
and if a cope is not to be used n preaching, the sermon is not a part 
of ‘* the ministration,” for whic. the cope is ‘ the vesture appointed ” 
—that is, the sermon is not « part of “the administration of the 
holy communion.” 


The same judicious writer 1as also shown, and we think he has 
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not attached enough importance to this portion of his argument, 
that thirty-three members of the Lower House of Convocation 
Her perm in 1564, a petition, ‘‘that copes and surplices be 
aid aside, and that the habit of the desk and the pulpit be the 
same.” We think this furnishes abundant proof that as early 
as 1564 the gown was in use in the pulpit, and that the surplice 
was not universally employed also. It would also appear 
strange that such a general custom, so perfectly convenient, 
should have fallen almost into complete disuse. The disuse 
of it for the office of preaching has to plead in its behalf the 
practice of several centuries ; the use is given up even by its 
warmest supporter as extending over all the services ; and it is 
extremely doubtful that it ever was even partially followed, 
for the 58th canon, directing that “ when graduates preach 
they should wear the hood of their respective degrees,” would 
rather seem to favour the current practice of the use of the 
hood with the gown as in the University, than the consequence 
attempted to be put upon the canon, that therefore graduates 
must preach in surplices. What necessity was there, it being 
ruled in the canon ‘‘ that ministers reading divine service 
and administering the sacrament are to wear surplices, and 
graduates therewithal hoods,” to add further, ‘ that when 
they (graduates) preach, they should use such hoods as per- 
tained to their several degrees,” if there was a common habit, 
and no change of that habit? We have, we fear, tried the 
patience of our readers on this point; but we cannot close 
without expressing our satisfaction that this habit will now be 
absolutely restricted to the clear dicta of the Church. A dis- 
tinction between the opinion of the private individual in the 
sermon and the speaking with authority the language of the 
Church is most desirable, and we trust will ever be main- 
tained. 

We now proceed to our second point,— The Prayer for the 
Church Militant. Much doubt may naturally arise as to the 
policy of the introduction of any prayer in the morning service 
that lengthens our present form. This is a combination of 
three distinct services, and consequently occupies threefold the 
time given to these separate ministrations. But policy is to 
give way to precept, doubtless. Let us look into it. We 
have one rubric clearly binding us to the incorporation of this 
prayer in the service of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
That is clearly its fitting place, and the one that it maintained 
in the Church, though somewhat later in the service,* follow- 


* Wheatley, on Common Prayer, p. 285. 
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ing in most of the ancient livurgies the consecration of the 
elements. The other rubric (which is thought conclusive for 
its use at all times)—the first after the communion service—to 
us is not so. It is evidently not intended to apply when there is 
asermon. ‘There can, of course, be no objection to a prayer 
of this character, listened to with devout attention in the cele- 
bration of the most solemn mysteries of the Church; but its 
invariable connection with the sacrament only in ancient litur- 
gies, and its disuse down to our own time at all other periods, 
together with the fact of preaching being pretty universal on 
the Sabbath, and the extreme length of the morning service, 
may well suffice to plead for those who do not use it. 

We next proceed to the Offertory. To this point, if " had 
been reasonably placed before the people, small opposition 
would have been made. But when an Archdeacon gravely 
announced that more than half a million of money was 
to be raised by this means,—-and that possibly the bishops 
might be induced to take the charge of its expenditure, when 
the generality of those clergy) who were most sedulous in 
enforcing it were in favour of uppropriating it to missions to 
the heathen, or of giving it to the great Church Societies, and 
other objects, and seemed to Icok only on their parishes as a 
** pis aller,” if nothing better could be done with it, the spirit 
of the people revolted against so gross an injustice. We quite 
agree in the view taken by Mr. Wickham,* on the passage 
quoted for the weekly offertory 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2,—‘* Now con- 
cerning the collection for the saints, as I have given order to 
the churches of Galatia, even sc do ye. Upon the first day of 
the week let every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath 
prospered him, that there be no gatherings when I come. 
And when I come, whomsoever ye shall approve by your 
letters, them will I send to bring your liberality unto Jeru- 
salem. And if it be meet that I go also, they shall go with 
me.” 

It is a strong interpretation to put upon this passage, that it 
contains a permanent plan of almsgiving. It is undoubtedly a 
special instance ; and so far was the weekly offertory from 
having the sanction of the Ancient Church, that, as Mr. Wick- 
ham has shown, the African Church seems to have made such 
collections monthly. We must further distinguish between 
our own times and the era of our Prayer-book, when offertory 
and sacrament were scarce distinguishable from each other. 
The instance adduced by Mr. Wickham, of the practice of a 


* Is the offertory, without communion, required by the Church ?—(p. 7.) 
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district in the diocese of St. Asaph invariably making a col- 
lection whenever. there is a communion from the whole con- 
gre ation, looks as if the offertory and communion were not 

eld distinct. Archdeacon Sharp is strongly opposed to the 
present view, and his language is remarkable :— 


** Formerly, the offerings went to the poor man’s box; and the 
poor of each parish were chiefly supported from thence. And then 
there was an offertory of alms, at least every Sunday, if not also 
holydays, or as often as the communion service was appointed. Such 
weekly collections at the Church are to this day made in some parishes 
where there is no assessment to the poor. And on all these Church 
gatherings of alms, the use of the sentences is extremely proper. But, 
where no collection is attended or thought of, there seems to be no 
inducement to use them, as there is no express authority for it. Yet 
I dare not blame any minister who continues the common practice of 
reciting one or two of them, before he proceeds to the prayer of the 
Church Militant ; and the rather because it is observable, that in most 
of the occasional offices for fasts and thanksgivings, enjoined by 
authority, oue of these sentences, which bears the nearest relation to 
the occasion in hand, is directed to be read at the offertory. And 
these directions plainly carry their authority along with them. But, 
while we are left to the apparent directions in the rubric only, it will 
be difficult to show that we have any authority from thence to use 
them when there are no stated offerings of alms. The just conse- 
quence of which would have been, that we might not at those times 
use any of these sentences, had not custom, and an almost universal 
practice of the clergy, forbid the drawing such a consequence. There- 
fore as the matter now stands, it seems to be left as a point deter- 
minable at our own discretion; viz., either to do what has been most 
usually done, or not to do what we are persuaded in our judgments 
was not originally designed to be done.” —(p. 94.) 


The practice, if any desire it, may be effected canonically 
by the alms’ chest for the poor, which is in every Church a 
erpetual monition to the duty of holy charity. The words of 
Ir. Wickham are so excellent that we cannot forbear extract- 
ing them :*— 

“ There is no command, no recommendation in Scripture for a 
weekly congregational collection for pious purposes to be placed ordi- 
narily and constantly in the hands of the ministers of religion.— 
There is no argument which can be drawn from thence which might 
not equally be adduced for a community of goods. There is no 
evidence that such a custom existed in Apostolic times. There is 
evidence that it did not exist in the early Church. As regards the 
Church of England, in 1549, something very unlike what is now 
pleaded for was introduced, to meet the pressure of pauperism. It 


* Is the offertory, without communion, required by the Church ?—(p. 30.) 
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was designedly discontinued three years afterwards, in 1552; at least 
excepting as an appendage to communion. And even when the 
communion was administered, the practice of collecting alms from 
non-communicants had become obsolete long since 1662. Since that 
time it has never been revived in practice; and there is very strong 
reason to believe that the rubric, which seems to sanction, when read 
without reference to history, must be interpreted rather as a permis- 
sion than as a command to observe it ;—a permission, too, having 
reference only to certain parts of the kingdom in which there is no 
legal provision for the poor.” 


On all these points of disunion there rests, according to 
the 34th article, in every national Church a remedy. For 
every “Church has authority to ordain, change, and abolish 
ceremonies or rites of the Church ordained only by man’s 
authority, so that all things be done to edifying.” 

The three minor points of our inquiry past, a few other 
internal circumstances of the government and maintenance of 
the Church remain to be noticed. Amid the first of these is 
“Church Rate.” The years of office of Sir Robert Peel roli 
on—and if some of his agricultural friends think they have 
reason to complain of him, the Church has tenfold more than 
their grievances. We allow the merit of the recent bill which 
provides for an additional supply of ministers among the 
manufacturing districts—we are ready to give Sir Robert the 
full credit of private munificence; but while his majority re- 
mains thus firm, what hinders him from setting this important 
— atrest? Itis not a large boon to that body that has thus 
argely served him,—for by the exertions of the clergy Sir 
Robert Peel has been placed in his present proud position. 
Why does he not at once boldly state that the Churches of the 
land shall be protected and preserved from the folly of a 
fickle community, the neglect of an indolent one, or the bit- 
terness of dissenting rancour? The Church cannot even ascer- 
tain, after her repeated trials at Brentford, and elsewhere, 
what the state of the law is. Todo Lord Melbourne justice, 
it was his intention to introduce a Church-rate; but, unfortu- 
nately, the Primate’s well-intended opposition arrested it. 
Surely our friends might help us to the measure meted by our 
adversaries ! 

A similar instance of the neglect of Church interests is ex- 
hibited by the Home Secretary, Sir James Graham. Year 
after year hasa bill, remodelling the Church Building Statutes, 
lain in his hands, and he professes his incompetency to get up 
the subject-matter of it. Why not give it, then, into hands 
that could make something of it? If there be no Dr. Lushing- 
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ton in the House at present, surely there are to be found among 
our British senators men that really might be, with a little 
tutoring, able to conduct a Church bill. Nor, in effect, is 
there the slightest occasion for doing anything farther than 
enacting five simple points that would place the unintelligible 
subdivisions of parishes, that parliament has been recklessly 
making, on a just and equitable footing. 

Ist. That all divisions of parishes made under the Church 
Building Statutes,whether district parishes, ecclesiastical districts, 
or district chapelries, shall become separate and distinct parishes. 
Repealing at once all these unintelligible divisions we say to the 
community, and calling them by names that the people under- 
stand ; giving, as Dr. Hook has nobly set the example to all 
their ministers, the style and title of the original incumbent. 
Marylebone, Pancras, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, St. Luke’s Old 
Street, Bishopsgate, St. Andrew Holborn, &c., ought imme- 
diately to be submitted to the clear operation of this Act. 
The respective incumbents, who have consented to get rid of 
the trouble of a large community to the partial operation of 
these Acts, must see that, in fairness, the district clergy have 
a right to demand this at their hand. If they have the flock, 
why have others the fleece ? 

2nd. That all patrons of livings, on the next avoidance shall 
peremptorily be compelled to divide among the so made new 
parishes, to each of which they shall present as in the old, the 
entire value of the benefice. This enactment would be a posi- 
tive benefit to the patron. 

3rd. To give a power to raise a rate to all such new parishes, 
independent of the old. This, however necessary to provide 
for in the bill, would be only for additional precaution, since 
constituting them parishes would give the power. 

To divide all charitable donations and Church estates in the 
old parishes equally among the new parishes. This enactment 
would clear away numerous questions of Church-rate. Two 
contiguous parishes in London,—St. Andrew, Holborn, and St. 
Sepulchre,—possess to our knowledge Church estates, each, 
amounting to upwards of £1,000 per annum; but so badly 
were these large means husbanded in the latter, that when 
there was occasion to rebuild the Church, not a penny was in 
store for this object; and in the former, an estate of upwards 
of £1,300 per annum is consumed on the Mother Church, 
—leaving her legitimate children, the District Churches, with- 
out any means to carry on Divine service. 

5th. That all rights privileges and offices, such as baptisms, 
‘marriages, churching, burials, registering the same in the book of 
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the Church when they are performed, with all dues and emolu- 
ments pertaining to the same, belong to the incumbent of the new 
parish. 

It may be contended that all these might possibly be in- 
cluded under head the first, the entire and distinct parochial 
division. Wedo not think so; and are fully convinced that 
this would be a grand Church measure productive of the best 
results, giving the ministers time to see to their respective folds, 
arming them with the means to devote their attention to the 
advancement of godliness among their people, doing away with 
all bitter disputes at present existing, awarding to the laborious 
clergyman his just position, and in no respect derogating by 
the course proposed from that dignity of constitutional enact- 
ment that ought to distinguish a Conservative administration. 
Pamphlet after pamphlet appears, pointing out the deep neces- 
sity forthis. Anincumbent of 120,000 souls, which is the state 
of the parish where these words are written,—ought not to be 
a nonentity in our Church. One of the ministers of that parish 
whose nominal charge—for it is not yet in legal subdivisions— 
embraces a cure of 10,000 souls, receives £200 per annum; he 
has no house, and is obliged to find a curate. If this parochial 
disorganization—we have to thank Mr. Turnbull for this 
word—does not attract the attention of the Premier, we know 
not what will. In that gentleman’s pamphlet, entitled “ Pa- 
rochial Disorganization,” now lying before us, the case of 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight, is further illustrative of the 
same want of fair protection of the Church by legislative enact- 
ment. The minister of this important place receives £170 
a year as his stipend, (paid by voluntary subscription,) un- 
certain in character, with a population of 6,000 or 7,000. 
No Church-rate. The Church was dilapidated, closed for a 
time from the rain pouring in, and is only now placed in a 
state fitted for divine worship by the private liberality of the 
Churchwardens. The net value of Carisbrook, of which New- 
port is a chapelry, is £],123, by the returns in 1825. It is 
possibly larger under the commutation. Is this unjust state 
of things to continue? Is it to go on without remedy? If it 
does, dissent will be in exact proportion to our defects under 
this important head. It certainly does surprise us that a 
ministry, professing affection for the Church, belief in its 
tenets, regard to its well-being, does not attempt something for 
its better ordering, as well as Maynooth’s better teaching. 
Not one act, however, passes the legislature that affects to deal 
with this distracted internal condition of the Church, not a word 
is heard of the impossibilities demanded of the ministry, nor 
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is a hope ever held out of even a distant remedy. Yet another 
pamphlet of great merit,—though we do not agree with its 
sweeping censures of District Visiting Societies, which we be- 
lieve to be an invaluable blessing to the poor,—proposes simi- 
larly the just remedy for these evils. 


‘** Let a short act of parliament be passed riding over all impedi- 
ments ; raising every chapelry at once into an independent parish, as 
at Leeds is doing; providing for the interests of existing rectors or 
vicars, but nothing more; and affording the amplest facilities for 
subsequent subdivision, wherever the population may exceed 3,000.” 


And are these appeals to be made in vain, we demand, to a 
Conservative administration? And are tariffs, customs, corn- 
laws, income-taxes, the only objects of statesmanly solicitude ? 
We trust not,—but deferred hope has almost sickened our 
heart. 

Not the least amid the Church’s evils is the Patronage 
System. This, whether we regard putting in aged fellows of 
colleges into livings, tutors to young noblemen and gentlemen, 
oreven higher sources, such as the Episcopal and the Crown, is 
liable to great evils. The Metropolitan Bishop has in our time 
had three large livings at his own disposal,—St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Kensington, and St. George, Hanover Square. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the diocese of London is infinitely 
the most arduous of all; and therefore the claims of the 
clergy in this diocese on a bishop for promotion vastly exceed 
those of the clergy of any other. But what is the result? We 
regret to say, whether meant or not, that each of these livings 
is filled by a gentleman, a total stranger to the clergy of London, 
in a clerical capacity. We impeach not the merits of Sir H. 
Duckinfield, of Archdeacon Sinclair, or of Mr. Howarth. We 
believe them to be clergymen of respectable ability ; but we 
must plainly tell them, that neither their learning, acquire- 
ments, parochial eer nor piety, authorised the placing 
of them above the clergy of London,—or even on an equality 
with many. With equal regret do we observe the Premier 
following out the faulty system of former times, bestowing 
preferment where it is not needed—nay, where the new avoca- 
tions damage the o/d relations with their respective parishes. 
How are the parishes of Bishopsgate, of Marylebone, or of St. 
Giles benefited by the withdrawal of their respective incum- 
bents te Canterbury, or even to the metropolitan cathedral ? 
Preferment heaped on an incumbent rich from private means, 
rich from his living in comparison with the other clergy, must 
create unpleasant feeling in any community. We are far from 
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thinking the Bishop of London intends any slight to his 
clergy; it is very probable that in each of the three instances 
something might be urged from peculiar circumstances: in the 
last, we believe his lordship’s own intentions were frustrated by 
importunity; but the rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
ought to be a ‘‘ nulli secundus’’ among the clergy, and not a 
gentleman totally unknown and undistinguished by eminent 
rank, service, or ability. Besides, the clergy in the main are 
only judges of the simple fact that promotion is bestowed on 
persons out of the diocese. The author, who signs himself 
** Presbyter Catholicus’—we believe there is no breach of 
delicacy in naming him—the Rev. William Harness; a most 
meritorious clergyman, with an immense district,—and whose 
services in town, in St. Pancras, might well, (though that living 
is classed by one of the many clerical anomalies in Llandaff), 
have entitled him to St. George’s, Hanover Square,—indepen- 
dent of polished manners, high literary attainments, and accom- 
plishments, feels that the course of patronage is most unfair and 
injurious to the well-being of the Church; and even he, a gen- 
tleman of most quiet habits, has thought it a fitting object of just 
reproof to the Bishop of Winchester, to notice the following 
announcement in the ‘* Church Intelligencer :”"—* The Rev. 
A. B. Hill, B. A. (1842), formerly of Jesus College, Oxford, 
Curate of St. George’s, Leeds, by the Bishop of Winchester 
to the rectory of Worston, Hants.”—‘ I do not quote this 
appointment,” he adds, ‘‘ with any feeling of unkindness to 
Mr. Hill’s patron. He only does as others have done. He 
finds his justification in the practice of his predecessors. But 
the laity all demand,—What could the clergy of Surrey and 
Hampshire have been guilty of, that the Bishop of Winchester is 
compelled to go into Yorkshire and take a curate from the 
Bishop of Ripon, to find a fitting incumbent for this valuable 
living?” A boy too almost, who took his B.A. only in 1842! 
We fully agree with this writer’s remarks on such cases, which 
we subjoin: ‘When a clergyman from another diocese is 
selected to fill a vacant benefice, such an infraction of the 
clearest rule of right argues either vicious favouritism in the 
diocesan, or a disgraceful want of professional merit in the 
clergy. In such a case, reproach must attach either to the 
bishop or the flock.” It is said by our enemies, that no given 
amount of talent, piety, or probity, will succeed in raising a 
friendless clergyman. We regret that grounds exist for any 
such insinuations. We should like to see every stigma of the 
kind removed ; we should hail the time with pleasure when it 
could be said that length of service had some weight with 
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bishops and patrons; and we want words to express how de- 
sirable it would be that some permanent provision like the 
half-pay of the other services of the crown were adopted in the 
Church, that her ministrations might not be weakened by 
aged ministers displaying to the last the fearful spectacle of 
sinking faculties, and with nothing but that pained and pain- 
ing exertion to sustain them in their failure and decline. 

We wish we could see the clergy a more learned body. The 
state of learning displayed in our great Church Societies is to 
us by no means satisfactory. We have no Bible that a scholar 
can use, no translation adapted to the present aspect of our 
language, no great works among us similar to those under- 
taken by poorer scholars in Germany. But the greatest want 
among usis, a high and leading mind in a Primate. We want 
the Statesman and the Churchman combined: the Bishop of 
Exeter appears the nearest approach to this,—but we fear his 
polemical character will prevent that utility he might other- 
wise have rendered. 

We have now reviewed a large portion of matters connected 
with the polity of the Church; we have yet before us the very 
serious pamphlet of Mr. Oakley, on the important Question of 
Doctrine. This letter, addressed to the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, is indeed unique. In it we are gravely told that ‘ the 
Articles were intended to include the Catholics of the time.” 
We fully admit they were, but not the Roman Catholics on 
whom Mr. Oakley bestows that term. Articles intended to 
include Roman Catholics that pronounce Holy Scripture to 
contain all things necessary to salvation, justification by faith, 
denying supererogation, condemning purgatory, invocation of 
saints, &c., as fond things vainly invented, administering com- 
munion in both kinds, confining the sacraments to two only 
as generally necessary to salvation! Really if this be not 
not the most impudent of assertions, we can only say we know 
not where to finds its parallel save in another of Mr. Oakley’s 
before us,—that he may hold internally whatever doctrine he 
thinks fit, provided he does not externally teach it. Matters 
of this decided character to those who are not clearly and 
openly logomachists ought to put down any one, were his 
merit vastly exceeding anything we have ever traced in Mr. 
Oakley. We again read, “that no formal decision of the 
Western Church is contradicted by our articles.” We pre- 
sume, then, that the Church of England, on this showing, held 
then the Tridentine doctrine of justification. Mr. Oakley shows 
he does assuredly. 

Again; ‘‘ If my obligations as an English clergyman re- 
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uire me to controvert the doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
then I freely admit I do not fulfil those obligations.” How is 
this reconcileable with that solemn oath of the King’s supre- 
macy, which Mr. Oakley has twice taken at least ;—that 
solemn question put to the deacon and the priest, as to the 
sufficiency of Holy Scripture as containing in itself all things 
necessary to salvation? Can a Christian minister forget 
these things?—and must not the honest holder of oral tra- 
ditions reject this? What does Mr. Oakley make of his 
“ex animo” subscription to articles of faith, expressly ne- 
gativing the secret thoughts of his heart? As to distinguish- 
ing between Primitive Christianity and Patristic Christianity, 
there is but one mode of dealing with that point. Respect 
for the patristic traditions we may hold, undoubtedly: we 
should be very sorry as Catholics if we did not respect them, 
—hut to account patristic tradition of the same value with 
Apostolic, is not far removed from the folly of placing 
Livy’s miracles on a common ground of verity with those 
in the Christian dispensation. Who but Mr. Oakley re- 
quires to be taught to distinguish between the early and 
later centuries of the Church? What ground is there for his 
baseless assertion of the low antiquity of the creed of the 
Church, when Hooker deemed it of Apostolic origin? Then, 
again, how can any Anglo-Catholic say “ that the articles are 
subscribed in every conceivable variety of sense?” If so, 
what prevents the society of Jesuits,—who are reported to have 
tampered with Wesley; and some think they have bitten 
Newman, Ward, and Oakley,—from coming forward with their 
subscription to them? On this showing, words we presume 
may be made to express their contraries. Purgatory we sup- 
pose means Paradise, Hell Heaven, Supererogation Justifica- 
tion; and the articles have well answered their end, were it 
only to detect this equivocator. We are next told that our 
bishops hold contradictory opinions to each other. A truly 
filial assertion of his spiritual fathers. But in fundamentals 
they are united ;—in these the Church is one. We have next 
an allusion to the congregation (it must be a strange one) of 
Margaret Chapel. This must be rather a hybrid community, 
—a something between Romanism and Tractarianism. e 
are only surprised that the Dean of Chichester has per- 
mitted it so lone, We are well aware, nay ourselves have 
been most anxiously hoping that the extreme party of the 
Tractarians would long since have been reduced to reason; and 
such may have been the Dean of Chichester’s expectation. 
One of the noblest minds the country enjoys,—a minister, and 
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member of the cabinet,—pressed strongly in this review on the 
violent section the necessity for deeper calmness, and for 
relinquishing these Romanistic tendencies. We read that article 
almost with tears; we trusted in its power to soothe; and we 
demand of Mr. Oakley if his pamphlet does not contradict 
every conclusion of that great and beneficent intellect? Mr. 
Oakley takes great merit to himself in not replying appa- 
rently to the numerous observations on his course of conduct, 
If it be such as to provoke observation he is bound to vindi- 
cate it, to break a lance like the knights of old with all comers 
whom he has challenged. Is the Raiser of the demon then 
unequal to exorcise the powerful spirit he has cited up? We 
more than suspect that he is. Mr. Oakley has shunned all 
cure of souls,—and why! Because the strong sense of any 
mixed community would have put him down, as it has done 
most of his compeers. The concluding address to the bishop 
is sheer menace. It will be dealt with as it deserves. Do 
we then call for the degradation of Mr. Oakley from the mi- 
nistry? We regret to say that the evils attendant on his 
ministry in the Church are far less than those connected with 
his cessation. We know his influence is not wide; we know 
that his mental powers are extremely limited ; and we consider 
his fate but that which often attends meddling mediocrity. 
He has thrust himself forward as a martyr to Jesuitry. He 
has forced us on trying him by his own words; and doubtless 
while the Anglican Church retains any discipline, she will inflict 
on him who professes that he can hold one doctrine and teach 
its opposite, a severe measure of it. We will suppose the case 
of Mr. Oakley being called in to administer the sacrament 
of his Church to a dying man ;—if he give it in the two 
kinds he will contradict his own Romanism. If he does not 
tell the dying man that unless he renounce the heresy of 
Protestantism he cannot be saved, he is dishonest. And he 
must be so on his own showing; for he cannot teach what he 
believes to be true, though he may hold it. We extract from 
a pamphlet* before us, Lord Stowell’s pure and lucid judg- 
ment on the articles by which Mr. Oakley sets so lightly. It 
is in Stone’s case (1 Cars. Reports, p. 46). This offence is 
laid under the 13th statute of Elizabeth, for advisedly main- 
taining or affirming doctrines directly contrary or repugnant 
to the articles of religion :— 

“« These articles are not the work of a dark age (as it has been repre- 
sented); they are the production of men eminent for their erudition 
and attachment to the purity of true religion. They were framed by 


* Considerations on the Exercise of Private Judgment. Parker, 1845. 
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the chief luminaries of the Reformed Church, with great care, in 
convocation, as containing fundamental truths, deducible, in their 
judgment from Scripture ; and the legislature has adopted and estab- 
lished them as the doctrines of our Church down to the present time. 
The purpose for which these articles were designed is stated to be ‘ the 
avoiding the diversities of opinions, and the establishing of consent 
touching true religion.’ It is quite repugnant, therefore, to this inten- 
tion, and to all rational interpretation, to contend, as we have heard 
this day, that the construction of the articles should be left to the 
— persuasion of individuals, and that every one should be at 
iberty to preach doctrines contrary to those which the wisdom of the 
State, aided and instructed by the wisdom of the Church, had adopted. 
It is the idlest of all conceits, that this is an obsolete act; it is in 
daily use, ‘ viridi observantia,’ and as much in force as any in the 
whole statute-book, and repeatedly recommended to our attention by 
the injunctions of almost every Sovereign who has held the sceptre of 
these realms. It is no business of mine in this place to vindicate the 
policy of any legislative act, but to enforce the observance of it. . . . 
For what would be the state and condition of public worship, if every 
man was at liberty to preach from the pulpit of the Church whatever 
doctrines he may think proper to hold? Miserable would be the con- 
dition of the laity if any such pretension could be maintained by the 
clergy. 

‘*It is said that Scripture alone is sufficient. But though the 
clergy of the Church of England have been always eminently dis- 
tinguished for their learning and piety, there may yet be, in such a 
number of persons, weak and imprudent, and fanciful individuals. 
And what would be the condition of the Church if such person might 
preach whatever doctrine he thinks proper to maintain? . . . . It is, 
therefore, a restraint essential to the security of the Church, and it 
would be a gross contradiction to its fundamental purpose to say, that 
it is liable to the reproach of persecution, if it does not pay its minis- 
ters for maintaining doctriries contrary to its own.” 


And let it not be imagined by any that we are of those that 
would patiently submit to the people dictating to the priest 
what he is to teach. If the Oakleys, the Wards, the Blunts, 
the Baughs have outraged decencies by their conduct, so have 
many silly and indiscreet congregations,—such as Shoreditch 
and elsewhere. But to whose excesses, we again repeat, are 
those of the people to be attributed, however unwarrantable ! 
We regret to say to the Church itself. Nor in restraining Trac- 
tarian indiscretion would we spare the opposite side, low Evan- 

elicism. But one thing we will affirm, that the excesses of Mr. 
aptist Noel, in his direction, have never reached the height of 
the Oakley and Ward ultras. Let the axe be driven into the 
root of the failing trees; but let those that yet retain some 
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verdure abide, and perchance they may yet give richer and purer 
fruit than heretofore. We would entreat the three sections of 
our Catholic Church—the Tractarian, the Orthodox, and the 
Evangelical,—to look well at the fatal aspects these differences 
assume with the public. Of late we have noticed that the 
Evangelical party has been strongly approximating to higher 
Churchmanship in many of its members, and some of the more 
moderate Tractarians seem disposed to join the safer ‘via 
media.” 

Why should they not approximate still closer? Why furnish 
to Rome and Dissenters the pleasant spectacle of want. of 
unity? There never was a time when Protestantism stood 
more boldly forward on the Continent than at present. The 
clergy of France and Germany seem fast coming to her side. 
Rome is fully conscious of her weakness. Russia is finally 
separated, however contrary to the faith of all treaties, from 
Rome. Offenbach, Worms, Dusseldorf, Berlin, Leipzic, Po- 
sen, Breslau, Bamberg, Brunswick, and many other towns 
possess their Catholic Churches independent of Rome. In 
several of these, Confessions of Faith have been drawn up, 
and a General Council of the heads of the present movement 
it is thought will be convened. Leipzig, it is stated, will be 
the spot. In Strasburg and other parts of France similar de- 
monstrations are visible. Count Munch Bellinghausen, the 
Austrian President of the Diet, has suddenly returned to 
Frankfort to lay this matter before the German governments. 
Rome has demanded the interference of Prussia, which has 
been refused, and cannot in that quarter suppress the move- 
ment. Our readers are already aware of the reply of Saxony. 
Of course Switzerland is now fully awake, like all the govern- 
ments of Europe, to the machinations of Rome by her Jesuits, 
and will get rid of them in perpetuum. The Jesuits of Lucerne 
are stated to have sent to Frankfort the sum of 900,000 florins 
in Austrian metallics, to be converted into cash for purposes 
best known to themselves. The use of vast funds in Switserland. 
employed by this body for these purposes, has been long known. 
And in all this movement to truth should not England, its centre, 
participate? Should it be loudly proclaimed by our foes that 
we are divided, and will these new communities follow the law 
of a divided Church? Let us then seek to unity. Let us give 
up the hope of uniformity in trifles, and seek for it in the grand 
essentials. The Episcopal bench itself is not intact on the 
question of uniformity. Various and unrubrical modes of con- 
firmation and other rites are practised by them. No Bishop 
appears to obey the 35th canon, ‘* which commands every 

VOL. V.—NO. II. LL 
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bishop, before he admits any person to holy orders, dili- 
gently to examine him in the presence of those ministers that 
shall assist him at the imposition of hands. This is not done. 
We need not say that stirring up even this question might 
bring forward the Presbyters into a position that might create 
a jealousy in the Episcopacy. Let us then relinquish these 
questions entirely, content with the long current practice now 
established, or else deal with them in a council formed of 
Presbyters and Bishops, and direct our attention to the 
strengthening of the Church in learning, to amending her 
defective realization of her own bright principles, to amelio- 
rating the condition of the poorer classes, to the greater prin- 
cipling of the nation in the path to God. Let men be sought 
. out for promotion on the ground of their learning, their ser- 
vices, their piety, their activity and devotedness. Carlisle, in 
his mad folly, deems all strong principles good principles—he 
would have a visible Hero Worship, doubtless of Satan him- 
self, to whom we presume he alludes as the greatest hero yet 
behind “ perdu.” 

But Puseyism, which with him is a good on this ground, 
may become a positive curse if abused. Highly do we reverence 
the learning, the ability, and the zeal of many of this section; 
nor can we deny to the Evangelicals much God-devotedness 
and deep humility; nor is the Via Media party defective 
in either of the excellences that distinguish the other two, 
embodied with many of its own. We do not object to each 
receiving its fair shares of honours and preferments, provided 
they do not approach to the negation of themselves as Protest- 
ants in the Oakley section, nor to the heretical denial of 
positive Church tenets as in the Noel school. The times are 
such as will task the powers of all the sons of the Church. 
Turbulent indeed have the waters around many become by 
recent strife, and a powerful restorer of ‘ quiet paths to dwell 
in” is much needed. Wetrust that his Grace the Primate may 
succeed in pouring oil upon the waters, and pointing out to 
the clergy that a people roused to think and act on matters on 
which they have not much information, will both think and act 
evilly at times both for their own interest and the Church’s 
weal. An end should be put in time to this awakened spirit of 
acting on slight means of information, and with prejudices of 
a highly fatal character to a just judgment of matters. A new 
element, the dictation of congregations, is entering into the 
arena of controversy, and it is one not to be despised, when 
possibly before long three-fourths of the clergy may be de- 
pendent on pew-rents. The people of England are quiet, 
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peaceable, attached to constituted order, fond of their teachers, 
disposed to receive them with a stronger prestige in their 
favour than Roman Catholics can hold out, on the strength of a 
Bible-established Church ; they are loyal and religious, but they 
are al! also high-minded, obstinate, hard to drive, unwilling to 
yield a point except on conviction, and many are not in a state 
to form a rational conviction on any Church question. This is 
amass of mingled material, but a finer product than it gives, 
under him who knows how to temper all things, earth has not 
witnessed. England is, under it’s action, with all her defects, 
the er and the wonder of the earth. We should have 
expected great things from the justly-developed sourees of 
pure Catholicism when allowed to play in the full liberty of 
every breath and breeze from God ; and who can say that»w: 
have not seen largely realized the magnificent ideal? Let us 
then, by a clear and undoubted unity, by a resolute and deter- 
mined discipline, by a dutiful and submissive obedience to our 
leaders in the Lord, continue to exemplify, clear of all dimmin 
Romanism, sectarianism, and infidelity, the height to which 
man, thus aided by God, can increase in Earthly Polity and 
Heaven-Mindedness. 

















CRITICAL SKETCHES. 
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Art. X.—Chronological Introduction to the History of the Church ; 
being a New Inquiry into the True Dates of the Birth and Death 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; and containing an Original 
Harmony on the Four Gospels: now first arranged in order of 
Time. By the Rev. Samuel Farmar Jarvis, D. D., &c., Historio- 
grapher of the Churcis, London: W. J. Cleaver. 1844. 


Tue Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States of America has 
its historiographer. Where shall we find such an officer, of the first 
importance assuredly, in the Protestant Church established in this 
realm?—nay, more, where shall we find the historiographer of England ? 
Well and ably has this office been sustained by Dr. Jarvis; and a 
History of the Church, under him, will attain high completeness. It 
does not, however, surprise us to find such a work not undertaken for 
our church, since the scholars in it see with pain that, except in a few 
favoured instances, talent and information are useless to their pos- 
sessor. A ‘‘clique” gets promoted, and the sons of literature are 
quietly permitted to be slowly starved ;—and this in a church where 
bishops receive, or have received, 30,000/. per annum. Verily, the 
LuZ 
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case appears hard! Let us betake ourselves to the more agreeable 
task of looking over the labours of our learned author :—Part Ist enters 
on the consideration of the Olympiads, and it is accompanied by a 
register of them from the Ist to the 249th, a period of 996 years; and 
Censorinus is the authority applied to for their rectification. He is 
well known to have drawn his information from Varro. The eclipses 
mentioned by Thucydides are also rendered useful in similar illustra- 
tion; and the first Olympiad is fixed at 776 8. c. The era of Rome 
is next established. The speech of Camillus,—* It is now, Romans, 
the 365th year of the city,”—brings us to a close approximation to 
the real date which is established as in the 3rd year of the 6th 
Olympiad. The Roman year is next considered; and the Julian 
period and the remaining eras in Censorinus are all treated, and 
adjusted to their period by tables. The succession of consuls fol- 
lows, traced out by the Fasti Capitolini and other marbles, Dion 
Cassius, and incidental notices. The taking of Pharsalia by Pompey 
is fixed by this means at the 179th Olympiad. A history of Octavianus 
Cresar follows—a most necessary memoir in a history of the church, 
The eera of that remarkable event, the shutting of the Temple of Janus 
for the third time, is fixed at 746-7, a.u.c.; and it continued shut 
for twelve years—during which period of peace the Saviour, the Prince 
of Peace, was born. The curious and pains-taking vigilance of Dr. 
Jarvis, in tracing the limit of war and the commencement of peace 
over the separate periods of closing the temple, must excite in the 
breast of every scholar unmingled admiration. From the commence- 
ment of the Roman state, until the first closing of the temple under 
Augustus, it had only been closed twice,—an immense evidence, as 
Paterculus remarks, of the warlike character of that people. We pass 
the association of Tiberius with Augustus in the sovereignty, and the 
period to the death of Tiberius. The eraof the year when Censorinus 
wrote is fixed at 238, a.p. This ablescholar, in the conclusion of this 
Ist Part infers, that ‘* by means of the Holy Scriptures, connected as 
they are by the canon of Ptolemy with the wra of Nabonassar, we 
may calculate with unerring certainty from the birth of Abraham 
to the year 238 of the Christian era.”’ 

Part 2nd commences with the reign of Herod the Great, and the 
date of the administration of Pilate, which events are followed by that of 
our Saviour’s Death. According to the testimony of the Latin Church 
this event occurred in the consulate of the Gemini, VIII. Kal. Aprilis. 
The Greek Church is necessarily less accurate than the Latin in this 
important question. The fifteenth year of Tiberius, the eighth of the 
Kalends of April, or the 25th March, is affirmed with great unanimity 
to have been the day of the Passion. Dr. Jarvis has to defeat an 
objection that has been raised to this, —that that day was the Thursday ; 
this difficulty evaporates before the researches of Dr. Jarvis, and he 
clearly shows that the commencement of the Passion was on that day, 
—its consummation on the Friday, By this the fathers, Tertullian and 
Lactantius, are reconciled. Tertullian speaks of our Lord's Passion 
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as on the eighth, but does not say he was crucified on the eighth. 
Lactantius affirms that our Lord was crucified on the seventh, but does 
not say his Passion commenced on the seventh,—both are right: the 
Passion commenced on the Thursday, and our Lord was crucified on 
the Friday. On the summary of these remarkable events, Dr. Jarvis 
writes as follows :— 


‘*T would fain hope that we have now, to the satisfaction of the reader, established 
on a solid basis the true time of the death of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
We have seen, by a variety of details which it is unnecessary here to recapitulate, 
that he made his solemn entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday the 21st of March, 
which was the 10th day of the Jewish month Nisan; that he was betrayed by Judas 
Iscariot on Wednesday evening the 24th of March ; that he celebrated the Passover 
and instituted the Sacrament of the Eucharist on Thursday evening, March the 
25th ; that he was crucified on Friday, March 26th, and that he rose from the 
grave on Easter Sunday, March the 28th. This great event took place in the 474 1st 
year of the Julian period, in the ninth month of the fourth year of the 201st 
Olympiad, in the last month of the 780th year of Rome, the 73rd year of the 
Julian calendar, the 28th year of the modern Christian era; in the nineteenth 
year of the associate reign of Tiberius, and the fifteenth year of his sole reign, 
when Lucius Rubellius Geminus, and Caius Geminus, were consuls.’’—(p. 461.) 


The duration of our Lord's ministry is next considered; then his 
age when baptized, and lastly the date of the Nativity. With an 
extract determining the Nativity, in the same clear manner as used 
above in the computation of the Crucifixion, Dr, Jarvis concludes 
his volume, with the exception of a Time Harmony of the four 
Gospels. We extract it :— 


‘* Jesus completed his thirtieth year on the twenty-fifth of December preceding 
his baptism, in the year of the Julian Period 4737 ; the sixth month of the first year 
of the 201st Olympiad ; on the fifth day of the ninth month a.u.c. 777 ; the sixty- 
ninth year of the Julian Calendar, which was Bissextile ; and when M. Asinius 
Agrippa, and Cossus Cornelius Lentulus, were consuls. 

** Consequently (4737—30) he was bern on the twenty-fifth of December a.J.p. 
4707 ; the sixth month of the third year of the 193rd Olympiad ; on the fifth day 
of the ninth month a. v.c. 747; the thirty-ninth year of the Julian Calendar, 
when D. Lelius Balbus, and C. Antistius Vetus, were consuls ; on the twenty-third 
day in the fourth month of the twenty-sixth year after the battle of Actium; about 
the tenth day of the seventh month in the 35th year of Herod, from the time he 
was made king by the Roman senate; and exactly, as Orosius states the fact, 
though he has erred in his date, in the very same year in which Augustus shut the 
temple of Janus the third time in token of Universal Peace.’ —(p. 563.) 


We regret that this eminently valuable work has not received from 
us larger notice, but we can conscientiously recommend it to the 
Christian public as embracing deeper learning, higher research, and 
greater clearness than we have ever seen united in a work of which 
the details are so massive and the forms that present themselves for 
enquiry so difficult to apprehend. 
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Art. XI.—Marion ; or, the Page: a Play. By Thomas Powell. 
London : Mitchell. 


Amonést living authors of promise this poet has for some time back 
held nomean rank. Hislyric poems, though in some instances too in- 
definite and dream-like, contain passages of great beauty. His “ Blind 
Wife” had singular merit; but was unfortunately singularly undra- 
matie. His ‘‘ Shepherd's Well” was a charming sketch; but alas! a 
sketch only. His ‘‘ True at Last” was, in our estimation, tiresome; 
and, though in some passages very well written, disagreeable from the 
nature of its subject. In the play which now lies before us we recog- 
nise the true and sterling ore of dramatic power and pathos. This 
tale has much of the exquisite pathos and deep tenderness of Brown- 
ing’s dramatic creations, and none of their verbal obscurity. True it 
is that we shall not here find that wonderful unity of design, that 
artistic oneness, that truly extraordinary insight into the inmost depths 
of the human soul which characterise Browning’s creations. The plot 
of this tragedy is complex. Its title is certainly ill chosen. For 
Marion, the Page, can only be looked upon as a character of secon- 
dary importance, despite the one or two beautiful scenes in which her 
love for Guiscard is brought before us. The Prince and Princess Doria 
are the hero and heroine of the play, and the jealousy of the former ex- 
cited by a rejected lover of the princess forms its main incident. There 
is nothing however of Othello in this piece. Its conception is altogether 
original. A French knight, Sir Guiscard, has just arrived at Rome, 
accompanied by Marion, a girl who loves him, disguised as a page, 
whose identity (it should be observed) is altogether unknown to him. 
This Sir Guiscard is introduced to the Prince and Princess Doria, the 
happiest of wedded pairs, and falls in love with a lady in waiting of 
the Princess. Anselmo, a former rejected suitor of the noble wife, has 
been taken into the confidence of the husband. Secretly he still 
loves the Princess, and in an unguarded moment reveals his love. 
She leaves him in contempt. He fears that she will reveal his perfidy 
toher husband. Accidentally he overhears a conversation betwixt the 
Princess and the French Sir Guiscard, in which the latter is invited by 
the former to her bower to meet Teresa there, the lady whom he loves. 
Anselmo chooses to believe that this conversation betokens an assigna- 
tion betwixt the Princess and Sir Guiscard. 

He does not for a moment really think this; but seeing ruin staring 
him in the face, he tells himself that this wretched suspicion may be 
founded on truth, and rushes to the Prince’s presence, whom he assures 
of his consort’s actual guilt. The Prince believes him; and, strange, 
horrible as this may seem, man is so prone to doubt, that we cannot 
believe an author to have been false to nature here. Thi Prince’s is a 
wild Italian temperament, ardent in all its instincts, slave of the mo- 
ment’s impulse. He thinks Anselmo, too, his truest friend. Enough. 
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He trusts him. He rushes to the Princess’s chamber, and finds Sir 
Guiscard kneeling in gratitude at her feet. There, and at once, he 
slays him, Then having denounced the Princess as worse than faith- 
less, he rushes from her presence. She afterwards entreats to be 
permitted to see him once again. He refuses. In despair she drowns 
herself. In the presence of her dead body the Prince and Anselmo 
meet. The former calls on her murderer to vow the most solemn 
silence on the subject of her fall, Anselmo, who suddenly receives 
this intimation of her death, in his horror reveals the truth. For the 
moment the better spirit conquers. Penitence subdues and ver informs 
him. But the Prince wild with rage attempts to cut him down. 
The love of life rewakes in Anselmo’s bosom. He parries the Prince’s 
blows, and the latter falls himself mortally wounded. Dying he de- 
livers the double-dyed traitor to the hands of justice, and expires by 
the corpse of his much-injured consort. Such-is a brief sketch of 
the leading events of this play, from which it will be seen that the 
love of Marion for Sir Guiscard is but a very incidental feature of it. 
We have omitted all mention of two minor characters, Pinuccio and 
Sivori, the former of which especially, a discontented but good- 
hearted cynic, is admirably portrayed. The language of this play 
is upon the whole extremely good. There are, however, some weak 
lines which should be removed in a second edition. In general the 
versification may be characterized as being at once spirited, graceful, 
and natural. A far more serious error will be found in the introduc- 
tion of two or three undramatic soliloquies in dramatic situations. 
The first is that with which Anselmo concludes the first act. His 
pride has been hurt, and instead of showing this by a few half-dis- 
jointed phrases, in which the speaker should strive to conceal his anger 
from himself, and treat the whole matter as beneath his notice, we 
have some very philosophical reflections on th» nature of pride, and 
the deeds which it is likely or not likely to inspire. ‘* We should see 
the hate of Anselmo for Sir Guiscard.” True. But this should be 
expressed in one vigorous dramatic line, notin a reflective and lengthy 
soliloquy. A second instance of this fault will be found in Maron’s 
short soliloquy concluding the second scene. She has just disco- 
vered that her loved one loves another. And instead of pouring forth 
a brief and passionate burst of grief she talks about the sombreness 
of Rome, and goes off with the remark,— 


‘* But this great city seems a huge decay, 
Whose deep sepulchral calm drives even peace away |’’ 


This is essentially undramatic, and therefore bad. Again, Anselmo’s 
soliloquy at the close of the next scene, or at least the latter part of 
it, is too quietly reflective. The soliloquy of the Prince's, also, which 
opens the last scene, is too contemplative, we think, for the situation ; 
but it contains great beauties, and is certainly far preferable to either 
of the other three. And now we have named the only passages which 
we dislike throughout this play ; and if we except a possible objection 
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which might be raised to the scene betwixt Pinuccio and Sivori as 
being too episodical, we see not what flaw the most critical mind could 
discover in the execution of this piece. Power, and passion, and 
beauty characterise it, sufficient to atone for a myriad of those minor 
drawbacks of which we have here so few. The conduct of this play 
is in general dramatic in the extreme. Much of the poetry which it 
embodies is beautiful. Here is a striking image. Speaking of the 
merits of the Princess as beyond praise, Sir Guido, an Italian noble, 
says— 
‘* Howe’er he talked he could not reach the height 
Of her perfection ; for a giant’s hand 


May draw the bow, and send the whizzing shaft 
Far out of sight, and yet not reach the sun |” 


Again, how exquisite is the pure gladness of the Princess, when at 
early morn she breathes forth— 


‘* How fresh the morning feels, as though the flowers 
Wedded the craving air, and gave their souls 
Of fragrance as a gift, while the glad birds, 
Profuse of melody, pipe a bridal song.’’ 


How admirable, too, is the cynic reflection of Pinuccio seated on the 
fragment of a ruin— 


‘* A hard and jagged seat, but for the moss, 
Which has grown o’er it like a second nature ; 
E’en as the soft and velvet courtesies 
Cover and hide that barren rock called man! 
Why it might tempt a vaulter to leap down 
In an extremity, on this soft lie, 

And fancy it a cushion, till the shock 
Told it was granite !’’ 


Yet, after all, the true beauty of the play does not lie in such pas- 
sages as these. The really passionate and dramatic scenes and 
specches,—which cannot be severed without great injury from the 
text,—these give its true value to the piece. Extracts from these, 
however, we shall not lay before our readers, because we should 
wrong their author by so doing. These our readers must look for in 
the work itself. We will conclude, howcver, with one other extract, a 
long and very fine soliloquy, spoken by Pinuccio, a dark and cynic mo- 
dification of Shakspeare’s ‘* Seven Ages.” 


“ The life of man is a vague dream of folly ; 
He plays the fool e’en from his infant day, 
For when a child he dotes upon a toy, 
And weeps its loss as in his after-years 
He mourns a wife or friend !—and when at school 
Dreads morning, as it brings the daily task. 
Thus something like a phantom ever haunts 
His footsteps, throwing gloom upon his path 
Like a friend’s shadow !—He becomes a man, 
And lives upon a woman’s smile, and grows 
Joyful or wretched as her humour strays, 
Feeling a sunshine if she smile on him, 
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Darkness if on another !—Then perchance 

He passes through this fever ; and the next 

Stage of his madness is the statesman’s dream ! 
Talks to assembled dullness, lives upon 

The noisome breath of brainless citizens, 

Who call him mad or wise, as folly prompts.— 
Then Avarice grasps him, and he straightway falls 
Body and soul before a heap of gold 

Which fills him with dismay. To this succeeds 
A dream of superstition, ghastlier 

Than livid grins upon a dead man’s face, 

Clothed with the festering mildew of the grave ! 
And then he weeps, moans, prays, and shapes his face 
According to some creed! At length decay 
With all its soothing music creeps upon him, 
And o’er his torpid senses, and he glides 
Insensibly to silence, whence he came ! 


What an awful picture of discontented philosophy, unenlightend b 
revelation, is this! Here, we must conclude; once more assuring both 
the public and our author himself, that in this work he has in sooth at- 
tained the beautiful. 

The powers of this writer already reach the elegant and graceful. 
Further discipline of his powers may raise them to the grand and 
beautiful in their highest elements, and form a poet realizing even the 
vast requisition of the author of ‘‘ Rasselas,”’ as embodied in his 
** Imlac.” 





Art. XIl.—Ecclesiastical Antiquities of the Cymry, or the Antient 
British Church, its History, Doctrine, and Rites. By the Rev. 
John Williams, M.A. London: Cleaver. 1844, 


Tue highly enthusiastic writer of the work before us has occupied him- 
self on this publication evidently as a labour of love. The details 
connected with the early British Church are highly valuable. The 
Church of the Cymry was once the only legitimate communion in the 
land. They might without presumption have claimed, and justly, 
patriarchal jurisdiction over the entire island. The Church of the 
Cymry could once boast of an archbishop of its own; of four, if not 
five, suffragans, and a goodly number of chorepiscopi. Now Wales 
can scarce retain possession of four humble sees. Yet the Abbot of 
Bangor Iscod, was deputed to tell the pope’s legate in days of old 
“‘ We are under the government of the Bishop of Caerleon-upon-Usk, 
who is the overseer under God over us, to cause us to keep the way 
spiritual.” We hope the antient see of Asaph will yet be suffered to 
remain. It was a bold thing to recommend its suppression and to 
give Manchester its throne. We have no objection to an additional 
bishopric, but have a strong objection to a void in the British Church. 
The curious work before us is principally composed from the “‘ His- 
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torical Triads,’’ which Sharon Turner considers ‘‘ the most curious 
among the Welsh Remains.’ We select one for an example : 

«¢ There were three names given to the Isle of Britain from the beginning. Before 
it was inhabited it was called Clas Merddin (the sea-girt green spot). After it was 
inhabited it was called Y Vel Ynys (the honey isle.) And after the people were 
formed into a commonwealth by Prydain, the son of Aedd Mawr, (the great,) it was 
denominated Ynys Prydain (the Isle of Prydain or Britain ;) and no one has any 
right to it but the tribe of the Cymry, for they first settled on it ; and before that 
time no persons lived therein, but it was full of bears, wolves, and bisons.’’ 

The Bardo Druidic Creed given in this work is highly interesting, 
and the ‘‘ Theological Triads’ are also very remarkable. We extract 
the 34th - 

‘*The three stabilities of knowledge are: to have traversed every state of our 
mature existence ; to remember every state and its incidents ; and to be able to 
traverse all states of animation that can be desired for the sake of experience and 
judgment. This will be obtained in the circle of felicity.”’ 

Diogenes Laertius gives one of the triads, which is still ex- 
tant, in Welsh. ‘* To worship the Gods, to do no evil, to exercise 
fortitude.” The antient connection of Wales with the continent is 
evident in many singular points. The Claudia mentioned by Saint 
Paul has, we believe, recently been thought by other writers, to have 
been a British princess, the daughter of Caradog or Caractacus. An 
epigram of Martial, clearly shows Claudia to have been a British 
lady; and another passage of that writer celebrates her marriage with 
Pudens ; St. Paul also speaks of ‘‘ Pudens, Linus, and Claudia.” The 
early connection of Wales with Rome was probably increased by 
Caractacus being carried thither, and certainly subsisted for many 
years ; Bran the Blessed, importing thence the art of writing on parch- 
ment. Amid otherearly and important events, Coel Godebog, Earl of 
Colchester, 270, a.p., married his daughter Elen, to Constantius 
Chlorus. This is the St. Helena so celebrated for the supposed 
‘* inventio crucis,” and the mother of Constantine the Great. Under 
Coel, (who afterwards became king,) the isle lost its independence, 
and became tributary to Rome. The accounts that follow of 
Pelagius, King Arthur, and Augustine, are of the highest interest ; 
the death of Arthur is said to have lost the Cymry the throne of 
Britain. A list of the bishops of the oldest of our archiepiscopal sees 
probably, is given at p. 201, We extract from the “ Triads,” the 
following passage at full length, with respect to the archbishoprics : 

‘¢ The three archbishoprics of the Isle of Britain. 

The first, Llandaf, endowed by Lleirwg, son of Coel, who first granted land and 
constitutional privileges to the first Christians. 

The second, Caerevrawg (York), endowed by the Emperor Cystennyn(Constantine), 
who was the first of the Roman Emperors that received the faith in Christ. 

The third, London, endowed by Macsen Wledig (Maximus). 

After that they were Caerleon-upon-Usk, Gelliwig in Cornwall, and Caer Rianedd 
in the north; and now they are Mynyw, Caerevrawg, and Caer Gaint (Can- 
terbury).’’ 

The clear absence of any spiritual connection between Wales aad 
Rome, until a very late period, is most remarkable. 
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The bardic fragments in this work are of remarkable interest, and 
wondrously resemble the days of the minstrels and troubadours in their 
tone of feeling ; the glorious names of Taliessen, chief of bards, and 
others, glitter in these pages, nor amid the least curious among the 
mass of matter, isa Welch calendar. Ina sort of Welch catechism 
there are also some curious points, we extract a few : 


** Q. How long did Satan dwell in Heaven ? 

A. Not half an hour. For he stood not firm in the truth. For when he was 
made he fell. 

Q. How long were Adam and Eve in Paradise ? 

A. Seven hours. 

Q. Why were they not longer there ? 

A. Because immediately when the woman was made she turned to evil.’’ 


On the subject of the descent into hell, however, we read : 


‘* Q. To what region went his soul after death ? 
A. To the Heavenly Paradise, as he says to the thief: ‘‘To day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise.’’ 


In conclusion, we have to acknowledge our deep obligations to Mr. 
Williams, for much information of a rare and valuablecharacter. No 
British churchman’s library should be without his book. It enters 
into many points untouched by Mr. Soames, and forms a highly 
valuable addition to our literature ; nor do we value it less for its deep 
piety and churchmanlike spirit. 








Art. XIII.—Bokhara, its Amir and its People. Translated from 
the Russian of Khanikoff. By the Baron Clement de Bode. 
London: Madden. 1845. 


Boxnara has acquired a somewhat unhappy interest in the eyes of the 
British nation. The chivalric attempt of Captain Grover to save the 
lives of Captain Connolly and Col. Stoddart, followed up by the ardent 
mission of Wolff,—who will shortly reach England, and enable us to 
return with fuller information to the work before us; all these things 
have awakened an interest for it far beyond its intrinsic merits or deserts. 
The sway of its Amir is comprised between the 37° and 43° N. L., 
and between 88° and 80° E. L., and it covers about 5,000 geographical 
miles. Out of these only 500 or 600 Jmiles are occupied by inha- 
bitants or any fixed abodes. Nine-tenths of its territory is untenanted. 
The present ruler rejoices in the name of Amir Nasr.-Ullah Bahadur 
Khan Melik el Mumenim. Apparently few greater savages exist; and 
deeply is it to be regretted that he possesses almost an immunity 
from punishment in his insignificance and distance. We look with 
great anxiety for the accounts from Dr. Wolff. 





Arr. XIV.—A Journey from Naples to Jerusalem. By Dawson 
Borrer, Esq. Madden. 1845. 


Mr. Borner is a bold man, and is determined that no criticism shall 
spoil the comfortable ease in which he represents himself indulging at 
the close of his Preface. In a word, he says he cares not a whiff of 
his magnificent hookah for any blasts of criticism. Nor has he in 
effect much to appreliend—for if his book be not the best of its kind, 
it is certainly one of the most agreeable, and with many this is the 
better relished of the two. He starts from Naples in January, 1843-— 
arrives at Malta, and proceeds thence to Athens, then to Alexandria, 
and Cairo. Most of these places have been described, and well; and 
but few have given more original remarks, or written with greater 
ease and boldness, than our traveller. The following reflections on the 
massacre of the Mamelukes by Mehemet Ali, are as ‘ust as they are 
forcible :— 

‘‘ Though the Mamelukes were much depressed in power when Mehemet Ali 
mounted the throne of Egypt in 1804, yet their wild turbulence and intriguing 
spirit of ambition was quite sufficient to attract the jealous eye of the wary Pasha ; 
and distracted as he was by foreign war, the strength of his army engaged far away 
in Arabia in fighting against the Wahabees, policy urged him to exterminate a do- 
mestic evil which so continually threatened his overthrow ; but justice and humanity 
cried aloud against so treacherous and cowardly a butchery as that by which he 
effected it; impressing a dark stain of ferocious barbarity upon his character, too 
indelible to be relieved by any acts of murderous injustice of other nations, ancient 
or modern, by a comparison with which he endeavours to palliate it. The origin of 
the perpetrator, born of a barbarous race, to whom the shedding of human blood is 
as the shedding of water, is the only apology for the foul crime.’”’—(p. 111.) 


The adventures of Mr. Borrer in the Pyramids are full of interest ; 
and he adds his hearty anathema to the policy of Mehemet Ali among 
the wretched Fellalis. The Fayoum excursion to the site of Lake 
Meeris is full of interest, and is somewhat uncommon ground. At 
Noph the remains of a statue were seen by our traveller, which mea- 
sures twenty-two paces. If not arrived, it is destined for our Museum. 
We regret deeply that we cannot follow our author to Jerusalem and 
his Dead Sea excursion; but as this ground has been lately crossed by 
numerous travellers, there is not much novel matter, save in the ori- 
ginal and bold treatment of the commonest objects by Mr. Borrer. 
The view of Mount Quarantana, the supposed scene of the temptation, 
does great credit to this gentleman’s pencil. Mr. Borrer contradicts 
Olin and Wyld on the question of the immense migration of the Jews 
from other parts into the Holy Land. He shows that even at Safed, 
where, a century back, their numbers were 12,000, there are now 
scarcely 1000. This is their great city, filled with the tombs of their 
most distinguished Rabbias—almost as sacred as Jerusalem—some say 
more so in their eyes—and it seems to prove irrefutably the truth of 
Mr. Borrer’s assertion. 
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Art. XV.—Cours d’ Etudes Historiques. Par C. F. Daunou. Pair 
de France. Tome Septieme. Paris: Firmin Didot. 1844. 


Tuis is the seventh volume of a series of Lectures, by M. Daunou, 
delivered at the College Royal de France. They are the fruit of forty 
years of labour, and may be divided into three parts : Ist. The Exa- 
mination and Selection of Facts. 2nd. The Classification of Facts. 
3rd. Their Exposition. The volume before us is under the third 
head, and is entitled ‘* The Art of writing History.” We recommend 
the attentive perusal of the definition of History at p. 8; and the con- 
trast of the Historian with the Mathematician, the Chymist, and 
other Savans, as better done than we have yet seen it in any work. 
The magnitude of the present work, which will extend to sixteen 
volumes, is highly creditable to the French, who appear truly desirous 
to arrive at the best method of treatment of their historic materials ; 
and with their Michelet, Thierry, (Sismondi we cannot give them, 
though they claim him,) and Guizot, sustain a fair rivalry with our 
Hallum, Sharon Turner, and Alison. This work of M. Daunou is 
particularly valuable from its abstracts of Giovane Pontano, Francesco 
Patrizzi, Robortel d’Udine, Paul Bene, Cabréra, Gerard Vossius, and 
others, whos2 learned labours are too little known. The classification 
of the acquirements requisite for the accomplished historian, and the 
high spirit that is to animate him, are also well worthy deep conside- 
ration, The value assignable to monuments, medals, statues, inscrip- 
tions, is also very clearly marked. The chapter on Historical Por- 
traits is excellent ; but we cannot quite agree with M. Daunou as to 
Sarrasin’s portrait of Walstein. It appears to us coloured closely after 
life, and of more than ordinary merit. We fully agree in the criticism on 
the simple story of the death of Louis XI., by Comines ; but we cannot 
class ‘* Quentin Durward” among our great novelist’s Best romances, 
The following passage from Marmontel, is selected by M. Daunou as a 
specimen of elegance, combining in it all the materials of a perfect 
style. It treats of Louis XIV. and Mad. de Maintenon :— 

‘On every occasion on which men sought to abuse the pride, the ambition, the 
vain ostentation of Louis, that monarch allowed himself to be persuaded that every 
thing which flattered him possessed intrinsic truth, and he deemed nothing too costly 
for either his glory or his pleasure. . . . . Thus in the course of a long reign he 
permitted all the passions to play around him, which, under the pretext of zeal, 
disputed the honour of serving him: he consented to evil without being pleased 
with it, and only like a too easy divinity which gives a favourable hearing to the 
wishes of the worst of mankind. Suchas this, that patient and artful woman had known 
him who from obscurity raised herself to the summit of honour and power, brought 
to her feet the conqueror of Europe, became the soul of his counsels, and in the 
solitary retreat, where she besieged his old age, was the martyr of his temper, and 
the tyrant of his will. .... From the moment that the Marchioness de Maintenon 
possessed the mind of the Prince, she invested it in such a manner that she alone 
could penetrate it,—and interdicted access to every one who was not blindly submis- 
sive and servilely devoted to her. Above all, in the latter years of his life, when 
pursued by misfortune he took refuge in her society,—he was wholly hers. His- 
tory ought not to dissemble to what excess she abused her dangerous ascendancy. 
The widow of Scarron, become the wife of Louis XIV., could look on nothing as 
too abasing for him, on nothing as too difficult for her to accomplish.’’ 
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Arr. XV1.—Hans Wald und Feld Mahrchen. Von A. Schopenhauer. 


Tuere is much originality of invention in these tales, and they are 
written in a pleasant unaffected tone. The first is of an Elf who 
inhabits an oak; and who having taken pity on a lost child, watches 
over its welfare during its whole life. As however the Elf is not the 
elf of German popular tradition, but rather an antique Hamadryad, 
and immovably fixed in the tree at the foot of which the child is found, 
it can only fulfil its office of guardian by enlisting in its service the 
birds who sit in its branches. But they are faithful messengers; and 
finally discover the important document by which the child is proved to 
be a count, and heir to a great estate. 

The second contains an admirable picture of the méndge of a Catholic 
vicar, and three old maids his sisters; but the third and longest is our 
chief favourite. The Devil had one day been out to a dinner-party, and 
was coming home late at night across the fields: these happened to be 
fresh ploughed, and the old gentleman went lumbering and stumbling 
along, running all manner of thorns into his cloven feet, and tangling 
his tail in the brambles, till he got quite into a passion. Either he had 
taken a little too much wine at dinner, or he had grown muddle- 
headed by frequenting human society ,—for the brook seemed to be run- 
ning all over the meadow, and the bridge was now on one side and now 
on the other. At last he saw a couple of Will-o’-the-Wisps dancing 
across the marshes; and whistled to one of them to come to his assist- 
ance. Up it came, and did its best to stand still before him, but could 
only bob up and down, and seemed not to be able to catch hold of the 
ground. “ Light me home, will ye ?” roared the Devil; and immediately 
it began to hop under the trees and across the forest, and to show the way 
with as much complaisance as if it had been a common lantern all its life. 
For although the Will-o’-the-Wisps are not as anxious to serve the 
Devil as we men are, they don’t wind doing him a good turn now and 
then; and this one, young as he was, had an eye to his own interest,— 
and though he often longed to play the Devil a trick, trotted soberly 
on till they reached the gates of his master’s unmentionable place of 
residence. Now, either ‘ auld Clootie” was a little more good- 
tempered from being in his cups, or being often abused and called 
names, he was pleased at having for once met with civil treatment; 
so he thanked the Jack-o’-Lantern, and offered him as ‘ Trinkgeld” 
any wish that he could form, Jack knew something of the world, but 
it was mostly from hearsay; and therefore begged to be transformed 
into a man,—that he might travel by railroads, visit the fashionable 
watering-places, and see something of the ways of the Aristocracy. 
The Devil stared, aud wondered at its taste, but granted the request; 
and hereupon the Will-o’-the-Wisp goes through a variety of adven- 
tures as a student at Jena, as a *‘ lifera/eur”’ in Paris, as a lion of the 
coteries of Carlsbad, &c., through which we cannot follow him, 
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Art. XVII.—Knight’s and Collier's Editions of Shakspeare. 


Two most laudable undertakings ; both of which have their respective 
failings, but also far preponderating merits. We propose on some 
future occasion to devote a fuller notice to the critical labours of these 
and other recent editors of the bard of all ages. One characteristic 
of both these editions we however cannot pass over without praise : 
they exhibit a duly humble reverence for that mighty genius whom 
they illustrate. Their originators have abandoned that carping spirit 
of criticism which was the wisdom of a narrow-minded age: they 
have shown a proper veneration for much even which they themselves 
comprehended not in the master-works of the master-spirit of English 
Literature. And this is asit should be. To arrive at the more imme- 
diate object of these remarks we have been induced to point out this 
distinguishing merit from the appearance of some observations in a 
contemporary, which contrast most painfully with this reverential tone 
—some observations which we consider highly depreciatory in their 
tendency to the intellect and literary fame of our immortal bard, 
and against which we therefore think it needful to enter our indignant 
protest. Not indeed that such criticism can inflict any permanent in- 
jury on a world-wide glory of this nature, but because they are cal- 
culated to lead many eager inquirers for a time at least astray, and 
so far tend to the debasement of the critical standard of the day. 
Where these observations have appeared is of little consequence; our 
remarks are not intended to be personal. We fight for principles 
only. The critic, then, alluded to, in an article characterised by 
much cleverness of a certain order, has endeavoured to establish a 
theory, which appears to us as baseless, as it would, if finally re- 
ceived, be injurious to the intellectual fame of the mighty bard in 
question. To strengthen this theory he has further adduced a lead- 
ing argument, which, if admitted as just, would tend to detract greatly 
from the literary reputation even of a Shakspeare, The theory is as 
follows :—Basing his proposition on the acknowledged fact that plays 
were not held in very high esteem as literary productions in Shakspeare’s 
day, the critic then asserts that Shakspeare was himself unconscious 
of the enormous worth of his dramatic productions, and vested all 
his hopes of enduring fame upon his ‘* Venus and Adonis,” and his 
other poems !—Now the moral impossibility involved in this hypo- 
thesis, will, we think, be sufficiently clear to exonerate us from the 
necessity of disproving it at any length. Can we imagine that Shak- 
speare’s judgment was so imperfect, that his powers of appreciation 
were so entirely subjected to the narrow-minded views of his age, as to 
render him incapable of distinguishing the intellectual grandeur of a 
“ Hamlet,” or a ‘* King Lear,” and the comparative inferiority of his 
undoubtedly charming poems? Would not the belief in this almost 
involve us in the incongruity of regarding him, the deepest psycholo- 
gical observer of human nature, as an inspired idiot,—as one who 
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only wrote well by chance, and did not know himself what he was 
writing? We know that such theories as these have been maintained 
by the shallow writers of a shallow era; but we really thought that the 
indignant comments of a Coleridge and a Schlegel had for ever silenced 
reasoners of this order. We would not wax bitter; but surely after 
all that has been thought and written by mighty men on this subject, 
we are justified in feeling anger at the appearance of such suggestions. 
True it is that Shakspeare did not himself publish his plays, nor ap- 
parently aid in their publication. But surely the explanation of this 
need not be long sougit for. Do we not know that his contemporaries 
did not value plays as mighty and enduring creations? Do we not know 
that they more especially treated printed plays with disdain? Was it 
then for Shakspeare to cast his pearls before such an unworthy 
public? Would it not rather be the natural course of one, great as he, 
one who felt and knew his enduring greatness, calmly to let 
the living age sweep by, and appeal to posterity and the future? 
Ay, most surely. And such was Shakspeare’s course. What 
they, his weak contemporaries, could duly value, he gave them. 
But for a Hamlet, an Othello, a Macbeth, he knew that the day 
was not yet come,—that the laurels were not yet blooming. But 
do not tell us, that he who conceived these master-pieces of the 
human intellect,—that he who threw his whole life and soul into 
these wonderful mirrors of the world within and without,—that 
he was so void of taste, nay, of common sense and judgment, as 
to regard these works as mere ephemeral productions, and believe 
‘* Venus and Adonis’ (however beautiful) superior to them. No, 
no. Shakspeare, as the critic in question himself acknowledges, as 
the according voices of all thinkers now testify, was not an unlearned 
man. He had read much, and, what is more, he had thought much 
of what he had read. Could he then be conceived so intellectually 
*« dull and dense,” as not to have been able to distinguish betwixt the 
intrinsic merits of his and other works. No. He knew his worth; 
but he was content for awhile to be silent,—he was content to leave 
his reputation to posterity, feeling that sooner or later truth must 
assert its sway, and the beautiful must receive acknowledgment. 
Any other hypothesis, as an explanation of Shakspeare’s apparent 
indifference respecting the publication of his plays, is an insult to 
the understanding of those to whom it is submitted, and at least an 
attempt to lower the intellectual faculties of the bard in the estimation 
of his most devoted admirers. Enough of this. Now for the offen- 
sive argument adduced in support of this untenable theory. The 
critic then asserts, in proof of Shakspeare’s not having himself regarded 
his plays as more than ephemeral productions, that he, the most 
rhythmically melodious of all poets, has indulged in the most unjustifi- 
able laxity of metre,-—a laxity which would appear absolute weak- 
ness, were it not to be excused on the score of Shakspeare’s indiffer- 
ence. He thought only of the dramatic effect, says the critic. He 
wrote only for the theatre, not the closet. Therefore did he indulge 
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n these strange irregularities, substituting sometimes eight and some- 
times twelve or thirteen syllables, for the ten or eleven to which the 
dramatic verse should be confined. Had he imagined that his plays 
would possess a lasting literary value, he would undoubtedly have 
amended and smoothed his versification ! 

Such positively, without any exaggeration, is the line of argument 
adopted by this critic. Now we did really imagine, that the supe- 
riority of Shakspeare’s dramatic versification to that of any other 
poet of any age or country, would scarcely be contested in this our 
nineteenth century. If there is any point on which we can boldly 
proclaim our immortal bard all but faultless, it is surely this very point 
of versification. And to what is that wonderful charm to be ascribed 
which so delights us in all his dramatic works? Why, precisely to 
that very irregularity of which the critic complains,—precisely to that 
very introduction of lines of eight and fourteen syllables, which appears 
to him so irreconcileable with the demands of the closet, as opposed 
to those of the stage. Is it really necessary to explain that there is 
but one standard for the excellency of dramatic rhythm—viz., its ap- 
proach to nature, its correspondence with the natural outpourings of 
the passionate thoughts and feelings of man. Let none ask, why 
then employ verse at all? Verse is necessary, firstly, To raise the 
poet’s creation to the ideal standard ;—secondly, To work that indis- 
cribable charm which it is impossible to explain to those who do not 
naturally feel and understand it. (We are, of course, only able to 
give ‘the heads” of our thoughts here,—the outlines, as it were, of 
an argument, which our readers must complete for themselves.) But 
to resume. Verse, we may take for granted, then, is desirable in 
dramatic works, and proves a mighty enhancement both of dramatic 
and poetic effect. But then, that verse should approach as nearly as 
possible to the standard of nature. Let it not be thought that we would 
advise others to imitate the example of Shakspeare. It is only the highest 
genius which may revel in such liberty as this, liberty that in less 
mighty hands would surely degenerate into licence. No mortal may 
launch the thunderbolts of Jupiter. But never can we sufficiently 
admire when we indeed behold this union of boundless liberty with 
unexampled power. The value of a work must be judged by its 
effect, not by any pre-conccived idea or rule. Tried by this standard, 
we pronounce the rhythm of Shakspeare faultless, and in thus acting, 
we but confirm the judgment of all the “ worthiest voices.” Com- 
pare the rhythmical effects of Shakspeare with those of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Milton, Ben Jonson, or any writer of our own days! all 
comparatively level and regular. Compare them! But the very 
idea of a comparison is absurd. The critic seizes on Cymbeline as an 
instance of his assertion’s truth. We do not wonder that he should 
not have perceived the marvellous correspondence of its rugged 
vigorous rhythm with the remote and barbarous age in which the story 
plays; acorrespondence which the highest intuitive genius could alone 
have wrought to such perfection. But we do marvel that a critic, who 
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fails to see so self-evident a truth as this, should have ventured to 
write on such a subject. Twice, as an instance of imperfect absolutely 
indefensible rythm, he quotes— 


‘Then why should we be tender 
To let an arrogant piece of flesh threat us ?”’ 


He has actually not perceived that the accent should be strongly laid 
upon the final syllable of this line. After this, need we quote further 
samples of such criticism ? Once more we repeat it, the very irregu- 
larities complained of are what give such a nameless charm to Shaks- 
peare’s plays, precisely for the closet, We could quote a thousand 
instances from this very play. Two we will produce within a few lines 
of one another, which may stand as samples. In the first there are 
‘*too few;” in the second ‘‘ too many” syllables. Lucius claims 
tribute in behalf of Rome from Cymbeline. Cloten says, with his 
characteristic boorishness and roughness,— 
* Britain is 
A world by itself; and we will nothing pay 
For wearing our own noses. 
Queen. That opportunity 
Which then they had to take from us, to resume 
We have again. Remember, sir, my liege, 
The kings your ancestors ; together with 
The natural bravery of your isle; which stands 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unscaleable and roaring waters.”’ 


Who that hasa musical ear—nay, an ordinary critical capacity—will 
not perceive that the break produced at the commencement of the 
Queen’s speech by the introduction of an additional syllable, does not 
add to the natural effect of the whole? Whio does not perceive that 
the short line— 


‘* As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in,”’ 


gives additional force to the passage, and throws out into bold relief 
the noble and resounding — 


‘* With rocks unscaleable and roaring waters ?”’ 


Yet these and a thousand similar passages are supposed to be the 
mere inadvertencies or negligences of the poet, only excusable on thea- 
trical grounds! It is useless to argue with such a critic; for he who 
could find such fault is obviously incapacitated by nature from forming 
any opinion on the subject. We speak more in sorrow than in anger. 
But surely minds of a common order should abstain from all negative 
criticism of the works of mighty genius. It would be far better for 
such men to observe respectful silence when they meet with things and 
passages which they cannot appreciate in the first poets, and to attri- 
bute such a difficulty rather to their own incompetency than to any 
shortcomings in the mighty works they contemplate. 
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Art. XVIII.— Versammelte Gedichte. Von Karl Simrock: Leipaigi 


Here the poet of Das Amelungen-Lied presents us with a collection 
of several hundred pages of his minor poems. They offer a fine con- 
trast to the gentle effusions of Betty Paoli. She is all woman. Karl 
Simrock is all man, There is something at once manly and essentially 
Teutonic in his spirit, which finds an eche in the very slightest produc- 
tion of his muse. Despite his ardent admiration for Goethe, there is 
nothing approaching the nature of au imitation of him. Indeed, Karl 
Simrock is one of the most original authors we ever met with ; he is 
like a rough diamond. His rhythms, it is true, are artistically perfect, 
contrasting finely with the slovenly metres of most of his contempo- 
raries ; but there is a certain hardy boldness, both in his thoughts and 
language, which is not to be mistaken. We feel that the true spirit 
of the middle ages is revived in the modern poet, combined with that 
artistic superiority which might naturally be expected in the nineteenth 
century. We would willingly write much longer on this subject ; but 
as we wish to give two short samples of his muse to our readers, one 
in the comic, and another in the romantic vein, we are compelled to 
bound our observations here. As a‘ Balladen Dichter,’’ Simrock is 
almost unequalled—witness his admirable Rhine Legen’s—some of 
the best of which will be found in this volume. One of these we first 
quote, which will remind our readers of the poetic sports of Southey : 


THE DEVIL AND THE WIND. 


At Bonn before the Jesuits’ house for aye the wind doth blow: 
You crave the reason of the thing? that every child doth know. 


And ask you one, it soon will say its knowledge deep to show : 
The Devil with the Wind once, a walking here did go. 

And when before the Jesuits’ house the street doth wider grow, 
There said to his good friend the Wind, our old eternal foe. 


‘‘ What these good Jesuits are about, I much should like to know ; 
’Tis here they dwell, and truth to tell, great thanks to them I owe. 


‘¢ If you, dear brother Wind, could wait a little here below, 

To bid them a good morrow I speedily would go.”’ 

So there before the Jesuits’ church the Wind did stand and blow, 
Whilst entered at the cloister-gate mankind’s malicious foe ! 


There did he see his soul’s delight ! he gazed and gazed, ‘‘ O, ho! 
Here pretty tricks my friends do play, and fruitful seeds they sow.’ 


Then unto them he sprang with joy, and there did loudly crow, 
Whilst still his friend the Wind was waiting at the door below. 


He waits and waits, tho’ centuries since then did past him flow, 
And when he gets impatient, he aye begins to blow. 


And still before the Jesuits’ door, the Wind doth linger so, 
Though monks and Devil wandered o’er the mountains long ago. 


Now never shail they come again, to work us weal or woe ; 
But far around the Wind of Bonn each mother’s son doth know.”’ 
mou2 
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Such is the volume before us. Now for our serious sample : its con- 
ception is poetical in the extreme :— 


THE DEATH OF POESY. 


Her long and tedious ailings ended, 
Heaven’s daughter, Poesy expired. 

The hunger-pangs her sons which rended 
No doubt her death to work conspired. 


Now some her frame would grandly bury 
In silver coffin tipped with gold ; 

But in creation’s cemetery 
No grain of ore can eye behold. 


Some send for wine to high and lowly, 
To guard her body from decay ; 
But, as by magic’s art unholy, 
All wine hath dried or shrunk away. 


Some seek for blossom-wreaths of sorrow ; 
In vain: for winter round doth reign ; 
And never shall a spring-tide morrow 
A single flow’ret wake again. 


Full many a youthful pair assembles 
To gaze upon the train of woe ; 

But age’s frost within them trembles : 
They reach the spot with locks of snow. 


As sinks the bier to earth’s deep bosom, 
Derk night descends for aye to pine : 
Upon a land without a blossom 
The sun no longer deigns to shine. 


A minstrel speaks the grave oration, 
His tones are deep, his words are few, 

‘* Henceforth be death your expectation, 
And joy for ever bid adieu !”’ 


The funeral banquet now commences, 
The torch-lights palely, feebly gleam ; 

A numbness steals both souls and senses, 
And feast and feasters are a dream. 


They sit, and gaze tow’rds daylight’s portals, 
No smiles are born, no tears are shed: 
Seek ye your grave-clothes, spectral mortals, 

For though ye know’t not, ye are dead !’’ 


How beautiful is the idea here embodied, and, alas! how true. Un- 
willingly we close our notice here. Of all the authors we have met 
with, Simrock is perhaps the one we grow best acquainted with in read- 
ing him. . His poems are fragments of himself. 
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Art. XIX.—A Brief Account of the Scottish and Italian Missions 
to the Anglo-Saxons, By D. J. Heath, M.A., Curate of Durham, 
Bucks, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 22. 
London : Rivington. 


Art this time, when so many persons are either ignorantly or wilfully 
asserting the strong claims which the Church of Rome has to our gra- 
titude for first preaching Christianity in Britain, we think Mr. Heath 
has in this publication done good service by showing the real extent 
of our obligations. The map prefixed to the work answers this 
purpose most satisfactorily. So far was Augustine and his monks 
from evangelising the whole of England, as many are disposed to 
affirm, that we see they confined their exertions almost exclusively to 
the kingdom of Kent, and left the adjoining one of the South Saxons 
untouched. 

The chronological table of our author proves not only the pre- 
existence of a Church in England, but also its entire independence of 
the Church of Rome. This table has been most carefully compiled 
from the best authorities ; and we strongly recommend it as a useful 
reference to those whose memory needs refreshing on the early facts of 
our ecclesiastical history, as well as for those who may wish to gainsay 
or refute the arrogant boasting of the unwise admirers of the Romish 


Church. 








Arr. XX.—A Sketch of the Military History of Great Britain. 
By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M. A., Chaplain General to the Army. 
London: Parker. 1845. 


A succinct view of a most important and neglected portion of our 
annals, by one well calculated to give it, both from position and con- 
siderable personal experience in the horrors of the tented field. It 
begins with the early armies of Greece and Rome, and their organi- 
zation ; and will prove in this respect no mean manual for the young 
student, who may be induced by some modern interest connected with 
this work to enter upon its classic details. We have tried the expe- 
riment successfully on our own little family urchins. The military 
system of the ancient Britons and Saxons, and Danes, follows. The 
Normans next; and the whole of this portion is detailed with a 
freshness that compels the attention of even a child. The descrip- 
tion of a Norman stronghold (p. 81) may be cited in proof, which 
is described with peculiar felicity. The invention of fire-arms, and 
the extinction of chivalry follows. The state of the army under 
the Stuarts, and the important era of Marlborough, receives con- 
siderable attention. The details on the history of gunnery will be 
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read with great interest in this work. The following are highly 
interesting : — “ The Duke of Marlborough won his battles and 
took his towns with artillery, which ranged from two to twelve- 
pounders. The Duke of Wellington carried his sixes, nines, and 
twelves into the field, and battered Badajos and St. Sebastian with 
eighteen and twenty-four pounders, In the course of another war we 
shall probably find that the lightest gun attached to a corps of light 
troops will be a nine-pounder, and that our field-batteries will consist 
of twelves, our breaching batteries of forty-eights and sixty-four 
pounders. So complete is the triumph of human ingenuity over the 
anert resistance of dead matter, so fully established the truth that the 
inventive faculty cannot be arrested in its onward march.” The mili- 
tary operations under the House of Hanover follow. The battle of 
Quebec, and the death of Wolfe,—contented to die in the arms of vic- 
tory,—are spiritedly sketched. The American war, and the French 
revolution’ succeed ; these are followed by the war with Napoleon. 
The campaign in the Peninsula, connected with so many of the 
author's own reminiscences, is evidently written con amore, The 
gallant exploit of Col. Walker, at Vimiero; the unprecedented act in 
military annals of infantry charging cavalry, executed by the brave 
Major Ridge; the wonderful escape of Ramsay, with his artillery at 
Fuentes. d’Onore, are all given with sparkling spirit. 

We extract our present war establishment :—‘ The establishment of 
the British army was fixed in 1844 at 10,004 Cavalry; Foot Guards, 
4,640 ; Infantry of the Line, 92,200 ; Colonial corps, 7,532 ;—making 
a total, independently of Artillery and Engineers, of 114,776 men. The 
Artillery may be taken at 8,000; the Engineers at 1,000; increasing the 
amount to 123,000 or 124,000 men. Of these, 30,000 occupy quar- 
ters in Great Britain ; 23,000 hold Ireland ; 27,000, or thereabouts, 
serve in India; while the residue are distributed throuzhout other 
dependencies on the crown. They are all in the finest possible order.” 








Arr. XXI.—Christ our All in All. By the Rev. Robert Mont- 
gowery, M.A. Oxon. London: Baisler. 


Owe of those eloquent and far-reaching works, in which the genius 
of this author displays the spirituality of its tendencies and the 
imaginative richness of its powers. We can only devote a few words 
to the subject here, though we trust to do it justice at some future 
day. Indeed, works of this nature should be either discussed at 
length, or dismissed with a few general words of praise or blame. It 
is better to leave a religious topic altogether untouched, than to enter 
oman examination of it, which is not carried out and brought to an 
effectual, result ; more especially when that topic, as in the present 
instanee, is one of the highest mysteries of the Christian faith. Still 
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we cannot conclude this passing notice without calling the attention 
of our readers especially to the concluding section in this volume, 
“The Reformer and the Reformation,”’ in which the state and 
prospects of our Church are discussed from a truly Catholic point 
of view. This section formed the original preface to the ‘‘ Luther,”’-— 
undoubtedly the best planned of th.s author's poetical productions ; 
from the third edition of which it has been expunged, as occupying 
too much space. To conclude, ‘ Christ our All in All” is a worthy 
sequel of ‘* The Gospel before the Age;”’ and we at least consider this 
high praise. 











Arr. XXII.—Chronicon Anglia, Petriburgense, iterum post Sparkium, 
cum Cod. MSto. Contulit J. A. Giles, L.L.D., Ecclesiee Presbyter, 
&ec. Londini: Veneunt apud D. Nutt, 158, Fleet-street. 


A most curious volume, reprinted under the auspices of the learned 
editor, to whom we owe the best edition extant (as far as it has gone) 
of the old Anglican Fathers. This book is, or was, one of those 
ancient monkish monuments of learning which appear calculated to 
cast the most light on the medieval ages,—ages which will ever remain 
dark in the estimation of the unprejudiced, despite all the learning of 
a Maitland and the injudicious praises of a Ward. Many most 
curious facts may be gleaned from this volume, which is written in a 
spirit of childish and occasionally pleasing simplicity. The following 
short legend, which we give in the not over-classical language of the 
original, is thoroughly characteristic of the men and times :—‘* Hic 
Hildebrandus (papa) dum vices Domini Pape in Francia ageret 
legatus, et quidam episcopus, de Simonia vocatus, pre divitiis et 
eloquentia convinci non posset; legatus tali judicio eum examinavit : 
‘ Si,’ inquit, ‘ Spiritam Sanctum defraudasti, ostendat spiritus oris tui ; 
dic ergo, Gloria Patri, et Filio, &c.’ Episcopus consentiens judicio, 
ceepit dicere, distincte proferens, ‘ Gloria Patri et Filio’; sed Spiritum 
Sanctum nec tunc nec ultra in tota vita sua dicere potuit.” Like the 
series of the Anglican Fathers, to which this work may almost be 
held to belong, the ‘‘ Chronicon” is elegantly and carefully printed 
and edited with much discrimination. The price also is very moderate. 

This Hildebrand, (papa,) while he performed the office of legate in 
France, when a certain bishop accused of simony could not be con- 
vinced by his eloquence by reason of his wealth—*“ If,” says he, “* you 
have defrauded the Holy Spirit, let the breath (Spirit) of your mouth 
show it; say, therefore, ‘Glory be to the Father, and to the Son,’” 
&c. The bishop, agreeing to the judgment, began to say, ‘‘ Glory 
to the Father, and to the Son,’’ but he could not utter then, nor ever 
after, ‘‘ the Holy Spirit,” in his entire life. 
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Art. XXIII.—Shetches of the Reformation taken from the Contem- 
porary Pulpit. By the Rev. John Oliver Willyams Haweis. 
London: Pickering. 1844. 


Tue Work before us aims at conveying an idea of the Reformation 
by means of extracts from the Pulpit Discourses of that period. 
Fisher, Latimer, Jewel, Hooker, Andrews, and others, furnish valu- 
able extracts. The description of Paul’s Cross, and the stormy 
period of the Reformation, with the singular scenes there exhibited, 
are most highly interesting. Gardiner’s sermon at the Cross is 
a remarkable picture of the age. The education, the preferments, 
and position of the parochial clergy of this period are next treated. The 
Itinerant Preachers next, who, in those days, were at times even royal 
chaplains, form a remarkable point in the wera. ‘ The Church and the 
Congregation”’ is written with some such feeling as Johnson exhibited 
against the Reformation of John Knox the Iconoclast. The Destruction 
of the Rood Loft, now scarcely extant, save in a few English churches, 
is well described, and the sermon by the village priest, who has to quote 
Tertullian to show the people the meaning of the word monument, is 
extremely naive. The state of morals under Edward and Elizabeth is 
carefully reviewed. It is a heart-saddening period ; valuable chapters 
full of curious and uncommon information on the ** Preachers and the 
Papists,’’ ** the English schisms,’ and ‘‘ the Superstitions of the Re- 
formation,” follow. We think, however, this is scarcely a fair title for 
this latter chapter. Early habits mig!t dim the intellect of a Luther, 
a Cranmer, or a Calvin, but surely it cannot be said that persecution 
to death would have been the ultimate conclusion of the second of 
these mighty names, if from an unhappily narrow and bigoted education, 
it was the earlier. The distinction under this latter chapter between 
the bad-witch, who affects with blight, blasting flames, and mildew ; 
and of the good one, who mends all this, and produces blessings, 
and the inference that the good is the worst of the two, do honour 
to the witch acumen of Mr. Perkins, the great authority on witchcraft 
in those days, whose moral deductions show him no wizard at least. 
Valuable chapters on Usury, Fasting, the State of the Poor, Funeral 
Sermons, follow. These sketches are illustrated by apt and fitting 
selections from the pulpit of the period, and constitute a work of 
uncommon excellence, and of ingenious design admirably carried out, 





Art. XXIV.—Dr. M. Luther's Geistliche Lieder. Neue Ausgabe. 
London: D. Nutt. 1845. 


Tus is a new and very elegant edition of Luther's most beautiful hymns 
and spiritual songs, sold, we believe, for three shillings. 1t is illustra- 
ted by a portrait of Luther, and marginal ornaments. For the hymns 
themselves, they have for so long endeared themselves to the hearts of 
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living Christians—they breathe such a spirit of childlike frankness and 
confidence in God—that praise would be superfluous indeed. Yet we 
may be permitted to quote in this season of spiritual war and trouble, 
—when foes from without and false friends from within assail our 
Zion,—the comforting words with which Luther concludes his poem 
“* On the Two Youthful Martyrs of Brussels :”— 


Die lass man liigen immer hin, Then prove their tongues a two-edged 
Sie habens doch kein Frommen, sword, 

Wir sollen danken Gott darin ; Tn vain their lies shall brave us; 

Sein Wort is wiederkommen : We trust in God, our gracious Lord, 

Der Sommer ist hart vor der Thiir, His Word shall aid, shall save us : 

Der Winter ist vergangen, The darksome winter flies away, 

Die zarten Bliimlein gebn herfiir, The summer all things winneth, 

Der das hat angefanyen, The tender birds in sunshine play. 

Der wird es wohl vollenden. Who kindly thus beginneth, 

Must all things end in gladness. 








Ant. XXV.—Amusements in Chess. By Charles Tomlinson, 
London: Parker. 1845. 

A nice little manual for the chess-player, arranged under three 
heads :—Ist. Sketches of the History, Antiquities, and Curiosities of 
the Game; 2nd. Easy Lessons in Chess; 3rd. A Selection of Pro- 
blems. This work originated in the “ Saturday Magazine,” and the 
work has been re-arranged, with the addition of a large quantity 
of fresh materials. The early part of the history of the game con- 
tains numerous interesting anecdotes. We give one as a specimen: 
—The Brahmin Sissa taught the game to a king of India, to incul- 
cate a high moral lesson: he gained his end in the amendment of 
his prince ; and when asked to demand a reward, required that for 
the sixty-four squares on the chess-board he should receive one grain 
of wheat for the first, two for the second, four for the third, and so on 
doubling continually. It was granted; and those that are curious 
may see the exact solution worked out in ‘* Hutton’s Mathematics,” 
vol. i. p. 148. To pay the ingenious Brahmin would have exhausted 
even an Indian treasury; and he furnished his monarch with another 
moral lesson against inconsiderate promises. The grotesque and yet 
expressive figures of ancient chessmen discovered in Scotland in 1831 
are given in this work. Flaxman’s exquisite designs of the pieces 
are also inserted. The account of Philidor is highly interesting, 
as is also that of the Automaton Chess-player. The powers of the 
pieces, and the games given for play, will furnish many a pleasant 
evening’s amusement. There are some additional anecdotes not 
given in this work, noticed in ‘* Les Frangais peints par eux-mémes,” 
unde; the “ Joueur des Echecs.’”’ One, where the beautiful Zalore 
would have passed in another fatal move from the arms of the Son of 
Mahomet to his Vizier, but for her warning shriek, is an incident in 
Chess annals of the most romantic kind, and might be added in future 
editions of this valuable work. 
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Art. XXVI.— Nach dem Gewitter. Gedichte von Betty Paoli. 
Pesth: Verlag von Gustav Heckenast. 


A xew volume of poems from this delightful authoress. Here, as 
ever, she revels in love-fancies, ‘* sweet but sad.” Some of the lyrics 
in this collection are truly exquisite. Amongst these we would specify 
**Sieh mich nicht so fragend an,” ‘* Liebesoffenbarung,” ‘* Stilles 
Biindniss,” ‘* Bitte,” ‘* Gute Nacht.’ Her sonnets are most beautiful. 
In general, we are inclined to think with Byron, that the sonnet isa 
tedious affair. But here, the most inveterate sonnet-hater would ‘be 
compelled against his will to admire. Each of these productions isa 
complete work of art, a little world in itself, as distinct, as pure, as 
finished as some round pearl, and yet as softly gentle as a spring-tide 
drop of dew. The ** Balladen,” too, are very charming. One >of 
these we will give for the edification of our readers, May it excite all 
Anglo-Germans to peruse the volume for themselves! 
Rizzio. | 

From Arno’s skies and waters, O Sun of love and beauty, 

From fair Italia’s daughters, Whose worship is but duty, 

Cold North, I fled to thee ; | Whose smile all earth should greet, 

No prayers of all that love me | When thou art gliding by me, 

No secret tears could move me When fall thy glances nigh me 

To sweet tranquillity, I worlds in arms could meet : 


When inward promptings drove me Thy boldest foes might fly me, 
Across—across the sea. Inspired by thee, most sweet ! 


But sunk, like ocean’s treasures, They’d work my ruin gladly, 

The memory of those pleasures, And bathe their daggers.madly 
Another life is mine ! In blood that warms this breast. 

In forming and destroying, Their glances hate are darting, 

In battling and enjoying, Their swords from sheaths are starting : 
I sought a life divine : No fear shall mar my rest, 

Now youth’s true powers employing, If in that hour of parting 

I bask in Love’s sunshine. Thine eyes my soul have blest. 








Arr. XXVII.—An Apology for the Greek Church. By Edward 
Massen, one of the Judges in the Court of Arospagus, &c. 
London : Hatchard. 

An interesting pamphlet, from which much nformation may be 

gleaned respecting the Greek Church, more especially the truly im- 

portant fact, that the medieval spirit is losing as much ground in the 

Oriental, as it appears to be partially gaining within the Anglican 

communion. We find that a general predisposition prevails amongst 

the authorities (the bishops, &c.) of the Greek Church, to discard all 
those heretical tenets which we are in the habit of designating Rom- 

ish, such as the invocation of saints, the worship of images, &c. &c. 

This, taken in connection with the catholic and anti-papal movements 

of France and Germany, (may we not say of Ireland? since very recently 

all the monks of a convent, with their superiors, have been converted 
to the Catholic faith,) may well furnish cause of alarm to all Roman- 
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izers, whether within or without our communion, and cause for hope 
of the eventful triumph of * the Faith” to every orthodox believer. 
Once more—the pamphlet before us will be found to embrace points of 
great interest, and therefore, no doubt, prove highly acceptable at the 
present moment. 


As USED ORE me me ne me eee 8 


Arr. XXVIII.—Legal Order and Constitutional Right. By the Lord 
Viscount Ranelagh. London: Hatchard. 

We are here presented with the correspondence which past betwixt 
the noble author and the Earl of Aberdeen on the subject of Don Car- 
los’ offer to resign his rights to the throne of Spain on certain condi- 
tions, and other matters more or less closely connected with this subject. 
We cannot but express our unbiassed opinion, as Conservatives, that 
Lord Ranelagh has been unfairly used. We really do not see why it was 
not as open to him, holding the opinions he did, to espouse the cause 
of Don Carlos, as it was to Major-General Evans to take arms for 
Christina. The intervention of the British marines was represented to 
the European states in the light of mere defensive operations. Conse- 
quently if these representations were correct, Lord Ranelagh could not 
be regarded as disloyal to either his Queen or country for advocating 
the cause of legitimacy. We are therefore surprised that Lord Palmer- 
ston should ever have committed himself by refusing the rights of a 
British subject to his noble compatriot ; and we are still more surprised 
that Lord Aberdeen should not have at once reversed an order, which 
we believe to have originated in spite, and to have been perpetuated 
by injustice. For Don Carlos’ offer, we must say, that it appears to 
us a highly important one. Lord Aberdeen’s private opinion with re- 
spect to Don Carlos’ rights was never asked. It was enough for him, 
surely, that a strong party still existed in Spain who looked on that 
royal person as king ‘* de facto” and ‘‘ de jure.” To treat his propo- 
sition, therefore, with scorn, was at once unjust and unwise. So much 
we will say even in this cursory notice of the subject. Lord Ranelagh 
appears to write in the spirit of a generous British nobleman, and we 
are not, from the published correspondence, enabled to form.any other 
opinion than that; but still we suspend any judgment until we have 
gone deeper into the exact relations between the contending parties. 





Art. XXIX.—Travels in Luristan and Arabistan. By the Baron 
C. A. De Bode, 2 vols. Madden. 1845. 
Tue scenes in which the work before us is laid, occur in two spots by 
no means familiar to English readers, Luristan and Arabistan. The 
first of these embraces the land of the Lurs, the greater portion of the 
mountainous country of Persia, extending from the Turkish boundary 
on the west to the limits of Isfahan and Fars on the east and south- 
east. The wild races of men in these mountains spring from. the old 
Zend stock. The low country lying to the south of this mountainous 
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range, with the towns of Shashtu, Dizful, and others, together with 
the land of the Cha’b Arabs, is denominated Khuzistan or Arabistan. 
Our traveller sets out first from Teheran to Persepolis, The pictu- 
resque region through which our author passes, is largely inhabited by 
the Gebrs or fire-worshippers. Some very interesting and novel 
particulars connected with this singular race are furnished. The deep 
feeling that Persepolis excited is admirably given. The mystery 
that attached to the origin and design of Persepolis, the isolated 
position that it now occupies; the awful silence that breathes around 
it, the geverations of men and empires which have rolled over its head 
and sunk in oblivion, the events it has witnessed, the vicissitudes 
undergone, the noise and bustle of which once it must have been the 
centre compared with the unearthly quiet that at present pervades its 
clustered pillars and pilasters, were all fit subjects for meditation, and 
capable of raising the soul above its ordinary level of indifference and 
apathy. Nor could the eye while gazing on these memorials of past 
grandeur, help casting a look upwards to the throne of Omni- 
petence, where all was immutable and eternal. The pure bright sky 
of the East, which had smiled on the birth of Persepolis, and wit- 
nessed its pristine glory, was the same which now looked down on 
its failen grandeur—still pure, bright, and serene as the Spirit which 
dwells there. Travellers calculate the number of cuneated inscrip- 
tions and bas-reliefs at upwards of thirteen hundred. To the Zeud 
texts on its walls, in the arrow-headed character, great attention is 
vow paid ; and much progress has been already made in their deci- 

herment. The Stone Book of Persepolis furnishes a splendid 
to Shiraz, with its gardens of Saadi and Hafiz, was next visited, 
and the whole country of the wild Bakhtiyari. Monuments of high 
interest are found in this wild country. The Bakhtiyari have been 
long famous in Persian history, and their country abounds with relics 
of immense antiquity. The classical student will derive much infor- 
mation illustrative of the campaigns of Eumenes, of Alexander, of 
Timur, from the work belore us. We shall close our notice with the 
following singular anecdote of an Amazon lady among the Ilyats, of 
whom our traveller invariably speaks well :— 

‘* An elderly Kurd, who was for some time my companion in that part of the 
country, related to me that crossing one day an unfrequented track, he was sud- 
denly attacked with great impetuosity by an armed horseman, and it was not until 
he had inflicted some severe wounds on his assailant in self-defence, that he induced 
the robber to retreat. He had likewise been wounded, and towards the close of 
the day sought refuge in an Ilyat encampment. The chief of the tribe, in whose 
tent he was lodged, washed and dressed the wounds for his guest, lamenting at the 
same time that he could not command the help of his daughter, who had been her- 
self roughly handled by a stranger Kurd, This intelligence awakened the curiosity 
of my narrator, and on enquiring into the nature of her wounds, he was strengthened 
in his suspicion that the daughter of his host was the very person who had attacked 
him in the desert. He expressed a wish to see the invalid, to which the father made 
no objection. They met and recognized each other; but as both were wounded 
and had fought valiantly, they were quits, and parted friends ; nor did the old man 
evince any resentment against the Kurd’s daughter, the latter having moreover 
acquired a claim to his protection, having tasted of his salt and rested under the 
shadow of his tent.’’ 
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GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Mr. Epiror,—lI have long purposed the inditing of an epistle 
to you, on the subject of our German ‘‘ People’s Literature.” In- 
deed, for upwards of a year past my studies have especially lain in that 
direction, Universally recognised it certainly now is, that the labour- 
ing classes of Germany must have books ; and thus popular, or rather 
people’s libraries, are founded in all quarters, and new pamphlets 
appear every day on the topic of popular education. 

In former centuries, (to-day I shall be very grave, so give me your 
full attention !) in former centuries, then, the people themselves sought 
in themselves the materials for their spiritual amusement and instruc- 
tion. Ata later period, when the most learned and talented amongst 
the people rose above their brethren, and formed a special class, the 
people still kept pace with their age, aided by the writings of those very 
learned men alluded to, who still remained of the people morally, that is, 
in their feelings and sympathies, though in knowledge they had soared 
to a somewhat higher sphere. Still later, the influences of civiliza- 
tion, whether native or foreign, elevated the learned class, even morally 
speaking, above the people, or at least estranged them in a great 
degree from their ancient intercommunion of sentiments ; and thus the 
people were left in a somewhat isolated position, abandoned by the 
more thinking classes, who would not sink to the level of their poorer 
brethren, and despaired of drawing them up to theirs. Now, on the 
contrary, a new ambition pervades the more instructed classes, No 
longer do they endeavour to widen the barrier betwixt the highly 
educated and their less fortunate brethren. On the contrary, they 
now really strive to lead the people to their own conclusions, to form 
them morally, religiously, and philosophically ; but in doing this they 
know well that they must divest themselves of all appearances of mere 
learning, and speak simply if they would be simply understood. They 
therefore address the people through every possible channel; and thus 
the ‘* People’s Literature,” the sphere of which has so long been 
growing narrower and narrower, has become once more a most im- 
portant theme for thought, a battle-field for the most opposite opinions 
and the most clashing earthly interests. Nor is this wonderful. Re- 
formers would, of course, convince the people of the necessity for con- 
stant advance,—experienced statesmen would confirm them in their 
love of the great institutions bequeathed them by their forefathers,— 
clergymen would deepen their appreciation of the heavenly and divine, 
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—practical economists would point the way to improvements in agri- 
culture and trade. A mighty plain does the people present, in which 
all authors may sow the seeds of their own opinions; a vast mass, 
which may be shaped into a thousand varying forms. Thus a most 
important ‘* People’s Literature”’ has arisen within these les’ few years, 
and associations have been formed in many places for the circulation 
of cheap and useful ‘* Popular Works,” amongst the masses. 

Difficult would it be to say which of our German ‘ People’s 
Authors” is the most useful or the most successful. We are told so 
much of German unity ; yet the ‘ People’s Literature” proves but 
too clearly that Germany has nothing save its language in common. 
The north understands not the popular works of southern Germany, 
and Protestant Germany delights in what is forbidden fruit to Roman 
Catholics. The soutlherns take an active interest in polities, for which 
the northerns care not. Customs and manners, creeds and super- 
stitions, all are different. Scarcely a ‘* Cookery-Book”’ can be looked 
upon as common property, since measures and weights still vary in the 
different portions of our whilome empire. This is, undoubtedly, one 
reason whiy few out of those thinkers who devote themselves to the 
instruction of the people gain any real fame, and why still fewer are 
known out of their own special lands and districts. National novelists 
Germany has not, —neither a Walter Scott, nor evena Eugéne Sue. Thus 
too we have few really celebrated ‘‘ People’s Authors,” and, conscien- 
tiously, | can only name three as really deserving your attention. 

The first is the so-called ‘* Swiss Vicar,” ** Pizius.”” The follow- 
ing may be enumerated as the most valuable of his works: ‘ The 
Peasant’s Mirror; or, the Biography of Jeremias Gotthilf,” ‘* How 
Anna Babi Jowayer keeps house, and how he manages matters with 
the Doctor ;” ‘* How Uli, the Labourer, became happy;” “ Life of a 
Village Schoolmaster ;” ‘* Mind and Mouey.” This amiable author 
has hit the true peasant tone. His tendency is to instruct, to incite 
to industry and activity, order and economy, love of our fellow-crea- 
tures, self-sacrifice for those who are near and dear to us, and a pious 
and truly Christian course of action. His descriptions of peasants’ 
life are chiefly drawn from Swiss subjects, and the Swiss idioms which 
he introduces from time to time in his dialogues could not be so easily 
understood by the Germans of the north; but the true chord he has 
struck, He does not preach, but narrates, and intersperses his 
reflections with humour, that half-sorrowful, half-laughing humour, 
which is so well calculated to expose and heal the weaknesses of 
humanity. We behold poor families prospering through their activity, 
and falling under all possible misfortunes through their own short- 
comings. Christian resignation we see in others, submitting to 
unmerited adversity, from the which good again eventually arises. 
The belief in Providence, in that Supreme and Eternal Being ever 
near, who sends the hail and the fruitful rains, and dispenses or with- 
holds his blessings at will, this faith is, if possible, even more needful 
for the peasant than for all other classes, and this is cherished and 
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confitmed by Pizius throughout his charming works, Evils of every 
nature he exposes. Bad physicians and careless clergymen are flagel- 
lated by his wit,—the would-be ‘‘ saints” and hypocrites are severely 
criticised. One feels, in the perusal of every line, that this author has 
seized his pen to warn against all injustice, and to encourage to all 
true virtue. He calls the attention of his simple readers to every 
danger which might threaten them, by showing them the consequences 
of those dangers in others, and at the same time he displays the most 
delightful inventive power, always keeping up the interest of the nar- 
rative. Finally, he paints characters with much discrimination, and 
he knows how to find the poetry of love even amongst these simple 
peasants, with their rough but honest souls and natures. 

My second ‘ People’s Author” is Berthold Auerbach. He has 
proved, by his ‘‘ Village Tales from the Black Forest,” how conscien- 
tiously he has studied the peasant class, and how real is the interest he 
takes in the life of the people. Well has he provided for that poverty 
of words so peculiar to the lower classes, in their moments of deepest 
feeling. On this account is it so much more difficult to write an 
interesting peasant’s tale, than one which plays amongst the higher 
classes, with their widely-spread vocabulary. The choice of expressions 
amongst the people is so confined, that an author must immediately 
find the one right word, which gives an outward form to joy and 
sorrow; and this word Auerbach does invariably discover. At the 
same time he knows how to seize on all outward scenes, customs, 
manners, &c., in their full poetic beauty, separating them from the 
low and vulgar. The dancing-floors and the spinning-chamber, 
quarrels and love passages, amusements and employments, all, perhaps, 
are somewhat idealised, and yet they bear their proper colouring, and 
do not for a moment intrude on higher spheres. The tragedies in the 
people’s life, such as, the necessity of serving as a soldier, the depar- 
ture for wanderings,* failure of harvests, death of cattle, punishments 
for invasions of the law, emigration to America, &c., &c., all these 
are treated of in turn. The pains of love, from the peculiar 
‘“* People’s” point of view, are most admirably portrayed. The 
“Tales from the Black Forest’’ are not only written for the people, 
but they are also above the people, for the sake of other classes; who 
would, perhaps, shun the inspection of these narrow chambers, with 
their stable-odours, and other disagreeables ; but now reclined on their 
own yielding couches, may study and learn to sympathise with the 
people in its enjoyments and its wants. Dr. Auerbach published a 
** People’s Calendar,” also, ‘‘ The Godfather,” which has an extended 
circulation. His book, ‘* The Citizen,” is a serious and reflective work, 
treating of and written for the so-called burgher class. The chapters 
have all their titles, such as ‘*Is the People capable of Education ?” 
‘¢ Is Education desirable for the People?” ‘* How is this Education 


* We need scarcely inform our readers, that almost all young German workmen 
are in the habit of wandering during some years as apprentices, before they settle 
for life.— Translator. 
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to be attained?” &c. The common man is called upon to take a 
survey of his own fortunes and position, The author offers him his 
hand, to help him up the steps of intelligence. Formerly, Dr. 
Auerbach wrote novels. The philosophical romance was his peculiar 
province, and his “Spinoza” first made him a literary name. He is a 
poet too, and his ‘* People’s Writings” may be said to have poetry as 
their especial object. They are intended more to charm and elevate, 
than to instruct. Their religious tendency, too, is rather Pantheistic 
than Christian: but this tendency is by no means prominent, and a 
truly sacred spirit of humanity pervades all his works; a loving heart, 
glowing for the good of mankind, beams through all the shades of 
reason and decorations of poetic fancy. 

The third author of this class whom I would name to you, is Gustav 
Nieritz. This writer has to encounter many attacks on the part of our 
literary critics. He is a simple, straightforward man, teacher in the 
Burgher School at Dresden. No university education has he ever 
enjoyed, and this is one reason for the incessant molestations of these 
learned gentlemen. The principal objects of his writings seem to be, 
to forward the love of humanity, to awaken a deep religious feeling, 
and to inculcate the firmest adherence to the path of duty. The 
punishment and the reward of good, even in this world, are illustrated 
in all his works. Political tendency he has none, and this is why a 
certain party assails and persecutes him. Thus both his ‘* People’s 
Calendar” and his ‘‘ Works for Youth” are perpetually criticised and 
abused ; but only read the more. Many of his books have gone to a 
sixth or an eighth edition. Nearly connected are the literature of 
youth and of the people, and almost all the so-called ‘ People’s 
Authors” write also for the young. Nieritz seems to have the deepest 
sympathy amongst them all with the world of childhood. The children 
of his own school form ‘ the stutt”’ for his characters, and his wonder- 
fully active fancy does all the rest. Never does he fall into the ser- 
monising tone; never is he verbose or dull. He writes for poor and 
for rich, high and low, exposing their mutual duties to them, and 
therewith uniting further instruction and information. Thus in his 
** Little Miner,” life within the mountain shafts and depths is clearly 
depicted, with all the wonders and dangers of those subterranean 
regions, and the activity of their hardy inhabitants. ‘The Blind 
Boy,” ‘‘ Betty and Tom,” ‘‘ The Emigrants,” “ Truth and False- 
hood,” “‘ The Furcap and the Schoolmaster,” &c., in all these works 
his talent appears exhaustless, always discovering and awaking some 
novel and pleasing interest. So well does he know what pleases and 
instructs the young, so thoroughly has he studied tle nature of child- 
hood, that we cannot wonder to find that his ‘‘ Library for Youth” 
(7 volumes of which are distributed annually to subscribers, at the 
moderate price of two thalers, 6s.) should enjoy a very extensive cir- 
culation, The critics reproach Nieritz with painting ideals instead of 
reality. But he thinks that he shall accomplish more by giving this 
ideal colouring to his works—that he shall more easily succeed in 
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making the young what they should be; and thus, whilst he never 
paints the monstrous, he frequently depicts the noblest traits of 
character, so elevating nature to the standard she ought to attain. 

The Prebend Schmidt, author of ‘‘ The Easter-eggs,” is also a very 
successful writer for youth, whose works are also placed in the hands 
of the people. He has written a great quantity of tales, which have 
latterly been all translated into French. His works, too, have gone 
through several editions. They are somewhat lengthily written in the 
narrative style, whilst the actions of Nieritz’s tales seem to be brought 
individually before us. The Roman Catholic tendency, too, is not to 
be disguised. A new and larger edition of all his works has very 
recently appeared. 

Most peculiarly to this ‘‘ People’s and Youth’s Literature” belong 
the legends and fairy tales. ‘* Wonder,” says Schiller, ‘is the dearest 
child of faith;’’ and these legends are all the offspring of wonder. 
Gaily and unceasingly do they flutter from the wonderful to the 
phantastical, and from the possible to the true. The most glowing 
colours do they bear, and flaunt them in the strangest robes. Near 
the poles they or their characters now take the unwieldy shape of 
the icebear, now dart around in the thin garment of the snow-flake. 
Near the equator they creep into the odorous blossoms of the mead, 
or gleam in the shining skin of the golden serpent. Rags and 
jewels are alike to them. They visit the halls of the rich, and the 
hut of poverty, and oft assume the most unlooked-for masks; yet 
never do they deny their relationship with wonder; wonder their 
parent, wonder who cradled them of old, and loves them dearly still. 
But even the legend is not exempt from criticism, not even the fairy 
tale. Laws are promulgated even for these. Such tales must please 
people and children alike—must elevate and yet delight all childlike 
natures only—must avoid reflections, and have no tendency, or at least 
disguise it skilfully beneath a garment of flowers. Fancy unconsciously 
is to rove forth through earth and life, and gather honey from all 
things for her purposes. Then, too, the narrative must be told ina 
believing tone, as if it had faith in its own wonders. All this the 
critics of our land demand, and they are right in so doing. 

The fairy legends of the Danish poet, Andersen, satisfy the most 
severe demands, and they, in their translated forms, have spread them- 
selves far and wide throughout Germany, and obtained the rights of 
German citizenship. Young and old read them with delight. Like 
some ceaseless fountain, Andersen pours forth his tales of wonder, 
and sweetly murmuring, they wander through the world. The truths 
of life gleam from them like brightly-coloured pebbles, or bloom as 
gentle flowers beside the streamlets, casting their shadows o’er the 
waters. And, oh! the moonshine, how sweetly droop its silvery rays 
upon those rippling wavelets! How brightly beams the golden sun 
upon each modest rivulet! The very stars, how smile they mirrored 
in those crystal streams, brought nearer to our hearts and souls than 
in their azure splieres above! Heaven and earth are intermingled in 
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this sweet legendary world. Thence the charming variety which 
meets us in Andersen’s creations. I would divide them into legends of 
nature, and historical, symbolical, and dream-legends. Perhaps this 
very classification, and the whole tenor of my criticism, may seem to you 
a work of fancy, rather than of judgment. Be it so! Fancy must 
needs share in the office of the judge, when such phantastic creations 
are brought before him for their trial. 

Amongst the legends which we would distinguish as dealing more 
especially with Nature, must be mentioned, ‘‘ The Bluebell,” ‘* The 
Storks,” and ‘‘ The Wheat.’’ Flowers and creatures all discourse in 
these ; all things spring into life—nought is left without a soul. The 
** Bluebell” first then feels love for the lark, whom she sees languishing 
in his cage. The pains of sympathy which cannot aid, the powerlessness 
of the lowly one, display themselves most touchingly in this dear flower. 
At twilight it folds its leaves together as in prayer, and so sinks into 
slumber, and in the morning it opens its white blossoms and elevates 
them towards the skies, as if it humbly craved for light and air. In 
this legend the poet and the reader are together in the world of flowers, 
and seem to live even in the hearts of its blossoms. Tlie legend of the 
Storks is a true children’s tale, embodying the most beautiful pictures 
from the airy bird’s existence. The stork, indeed, appears to be the 
favourite bird of Andersen. All the poetry of travels is exemplified in 
this wild wanderer. The Wheat too belongs to this ‘* natural” rubric. 
It is told somewhat after the fashion of fables, and thus we are half 
led to expect an ‘a La Fontaine” moral in the end. But the moral 
comes not. Poetry is here the all in all.* 

The historic legend resembles in its treatment the ancient stories of 
an old and long-past school, stories in which the three kings of the East 
journeyed to Rethlehem, decked with their crowns and sceptres, and 
King David still bore his regal coronet within the bed of sickness, or upon 
the couch of repose. ‘‘ The little Swineherd” belongs to this category. 
It thus commences : ‘* Once on a time there was a poor prince; he had 
a kingdom, which was indeed very small, yet still large enough to 
marry upon; and marriage was the thing he most wished for.” The 
purport of the tale is as follows :—The young prince sends a rose and 
a nightingale to a neighbouring princess to gain her favour, Both 
presents appear too natural to her. She demands products of art. 
The prince then disguises himself as a swineherd, and takes service in 
the household of her father, the emperor. First he constructs a 
miraculous pan. He who holds his fingers over the smoke arising from 
it knows perfectly whatever is cooking at that same moment over 
every fire in the city. Then further he constructs a ‘ gurdy,” 
which, only gently set in motion, performs all the waltzes and dances 
which have ever been known since the creation of the world. These 
objects he will only sell for kisses to the princess. She feels some little 
hesitation ; and proposes that her court ladies should kiss in her 


* There is a very charming little English tale of this genre, ‘‘ Downy, the Field- 
mouse,’”’ which I believe to be at present out of print.— 7ransiator. 
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stead; but since the swineherd-boy will not admit the change, she 
declares herself bound to sacrifice her feelings for Art, inasmuch as she 
is an emperor’s daughter. The court ladies form a circle round the 
kissers, to hide them from all eyes; but the curious emperor elevates 
his slippers (worn-out state shoes) as a signal for them to stand aside ; 
he thus surprises the princessin the act of kissing, and disinherits her. 
The prince too punishes her by his contempt, because she despised 
his noble gifts, and showed only a taste for the low and vulgar. A’ 
melancholy conclusion, but at least a moral one this time! There is 
a treasure of naive humour in this tale. 

Amongst tle symbolic legends, ‘‘ the Young Green Duckling” de- 
mands especial notice. An old duck hatches accidentally a swan’s egg. 
The young swan when it comes to life proves however very ugly, and is 
hated and despised by all the ducks. Only his mother bears with him, 
though her maternal vanity is often hurt by his misadventures. The 
‘* Duck Life,” with all the situations and circumstances of the poultry- 
yard, are most charmingly narrated. The world of man is translated 
admirably into the world of animals, and the latter still keep their own 
characteristic natures despite their human powers and faculties. 
Genius,—which amongst common-place mortals is ever derided, and 
how rarely understood !—Genius is depicted in this young swan, whois 
looked upon as an only half-born duckling, an unfortunate kind of 
**lusus nature.” And itis only after numberless sufferings and hapless’ 
adventures, only after he has passed through a thousand dangers, 
received the silliest counsels for his behaviour, and experienced the 
most dolt-headed judgments of his character—only after a life of grief 
and desire, care and persecution—that the poor green duckling succeeds 
at last in a bold flight, and attains to the swans—the swans his equals, 
who recognise and know how to value him. Genius has gained its 
sphere. ‘* Then waved the bright swan-plumage of the long ill-used 
bird; his slender neck stretched toward heaven, as upborn by its 
inherent nobility ; and from its heart it cried, rejoicing, ‘Of such joy 
as this I dreamt not when I was but the young green duckling !’” 

I classify those as dream-legends, which, invented without any 
purpose, form vehicles for no special ideas, but appear only 
prompted by chance, ‘the play of will-less phantasy.” In these the 
semi-comic, the awful, above all, the miraculous, are found in ever- 
interchanging forms, party-coloured as the forest in late autumn, 
gathered together from all the quarters of the world. ‘ Whence hast 
thou this?” we fain would ask the poet. ‘‘ From Heaven’s good 
grace,” can be his only reply. If we continue, {* How cam’st thou to 
think of it?’’ we shall find that he knows just as little of the matter 
as ourselves. In ‘‘ The Flying Trunk,” we are most especially delighted 
by the evening conversation of the kitchen furniture. The self-con- 
ceit of the brimstone matches, the characteristic remarks of the water- 
tub and of the plates; as well as of the market-basket, who brings all 
the news; the reflections of the tea-kettle, who does not sing because 
he has taken cold; and the admission of the frying-pan, that the 
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nightingale is also a little musical, although she is not well acquainted 
with the notes,—all this is inimitable. On the sudden entrance of 
the servant-maid all relapses into silence, and each of these kitchen 
articles consoles him or herself with the reflection, that it would have 
borne no inglorious part in the amusement of the evening, if this unto- 
ward interruption had not occurred. In the “ Tin Soldier” the 
nutcracker® enacts the part of a magician; but Ole Luthoya, the 
German sandman, who brings sleep in his train, spreads his vast parasol 
over the good children, and conjures up beneath its shadow the party- 
coloured pictures of real childs’ dreams. The strange medley which 
follows is an exquisite work of art. Deep study of child’s nature was 
requisite to execute such a work, and that study which deals as much 
(if not more) with the inmost heart as with the brain. The ‘‘ Clogs 
of Fortune” is a tale which pertains at once to the symbolic and the 
dream-category. He who bears these clogs sees all his wishes fulfilled; 
and the insufficiency of such accomplishment to render man happy is 
illustrated by a series of phantastic adventures, which our author 
shows us essayed by various individuals, and that after the most 
humorously-charming fashion. The adventures of the young military 
cadet are perhaps the most amusing of all. In a theatre he wishes to 
walk through the hearts of all the spectators who sit upon the same 
line with him. Whoever is himself gifted with an active fancy will 
find the formation of such a wish most natural. The portraiture of 
these different hearts is most original and characteristic. From the 
gayest tone of ridicule the poet passes to the most devout melancholy, 
according to the nature of the heart, through which the soul of the 
young cadet is travelling. 

One more legend must be alluded to, which can searcely be in- 
eluded in either of the four above-mentioned classes. Perhaps it would 
most fitly be termed a religious legend. It is called ‘‘ The Angel,” and 
is the first in the collection. ‘‘ Whenever a good child dies, an angel 
of God comes down to earth, takes the dead child within its arms, 
spreads out its great white wings, and flies over all those spots which 
were especially dear to the child, plucking a handful of flowers, which 
they then both bring to God, to bloom more brightly in his presence 
than on earth below. The good Creator hails all these flowers, but 
kisses that which is the dearest to him, and forthwith it receives a 
magic voice, so that it can join rejoicing in the mighty chorus of eter- 
nity.” An angel tells this to a dead child, which it bears in its arms to 
heaven. On their way both gather flowers. Ina narrow street the 
angel sees a broken flower-pot, and a withered field-flower that has 
fallen from it. He raises the flower. Whilst it yet blossomed, it had 
served as the only earthly comfort of a poor blind boy. And the 
angel himself was that poor boy, whom death had at last set free. 


* The nutcracker and the sandman enact conspicuous parts also in two of 
Hoffman’s wild legends. The former, more especially, is the hero of a true child’s 
story.— Translator. 
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Therefore this faded field-flower was now kissed by the All-giver: 
therefore it received a magic voice, and joined in the chorus of those 
happy angels who bask in the smiles of their Creator. The poesy of 
the belief in angels, and the theory of the immortality of flowers,* are 
so piously brought together in this legend, that an almost sacred effect 
is thereby occasioned, and children and grown persons can study it 
with equal delight. 

An indescribable charm pervades all Anderson’s legendary creatures. 
The reader feels himself entranced as by a magic spell: he seems 
changed in his inmost nature; and for a moment, at least, age grows a 
child again, whilst childhood attains half unconsciously to the thoughts 
and visions of the coming years. 

The daughter of the once so popular authoress, Johanna Schoppen- 
hauer, has also given us a collection of legends under the title of 
** House, Forest, and Field Legends, by Adele Schoppenhauer.” In 
the introduction she declares the legend to be ‘‘a party-coloured glass 
which casts a magic light on all real objects, through which the well- 
known world around us appears one endless allegory.” She calls it 
** the blue blossom,+ which discloses the azure mystery ;” she says of 
it, that “it draws strange forms of life around the shapes and beings 
of ordinary existence ;”” and after entering into various most fanciful 
definitions of it, she concludes by affirming “that the legend is as 
incapable of definition as love, inasmuch as every human being, in this 
as in that instance, forms a totally different idea of its qualities from 
all the rest of the world.” These legends then weave, and that most 
charmingly, amongst the real events of daily life those forms and pictures, 
with which the fancy of people or poet has vivified nature, or rather 
which that fancy has invented to give forms to the truly existing life 
in nature. ‘The murmuring brook seems to tell tales to man; the leafy 
oak whispers sympathy with his sorrow. Man stands proudly in the 
“ legend’s” centre; the spirits work for him and around him: the gleam- 
ing fire-flies, the wise cuckoo, the curious magpie, the pious robin, all 
interest themselves in man’s fortunes. Animal and vegetable nature in 
the Forest Legend are represented as a metamorphosis of the spirit 
world who seek to serve the worthy man. 

The House Legend summons the Thuringian house spirits to its 
service, which affect domestic life whether for good or for evil. The 
creaking board, the cracking furniture, the soup boiling on the herd, 
the crackling fire, the objects assuming unearthly shapes in the shades 
of summer twilight, the springing glasses and bursting cups and vessels, 
the nails starting from the wall, all these are attributed to the influences 
of the well or ill-inclined house-spirit, otherwise termed Giitchen, (good 
little one,) a diminutive being, grey as the twilight, which stands in 
immediate connection with the fortunes of the house's inhabitants. 
Then, too, the so-called ‘* Shadow Widow,” consisting of nothing but 


* On which latter subject both Schiller and Goethe loved to dilate.— Translator. 
+ See Tieck’s strange tale on this phantastic subject.--Trans/ator. 
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white misty veils, she who sweeps in at the burst-open casement with 
her train of rich snow-flakes, who paints the panes with flowers of ice, 
and hangs her mighty ice-drops round all the cottage roof, and sweeps 
the stairs with her long veils, and breathes upon the milk which she 
thereby creams, and spins the flax of the spinning-wheel, and aids in 
a thousand ways the good woman of the house ; companion is she ever 
made of the industrious housekeeper, that the idle one may seek for 
some excuse for her deficiencies in the absence of the spirit helpmate. 
As for the little dark ugly knotty “ Rootdwarf,” (Wurzelmaunchen) he 
dwells in the cellar, where the long carrots and the strangely-formed 
artichokes, and in Spring the preserved celery-roots rest all secure. 
He manifests himself only as a sound of pain, a groaning door, or an 
echo from vaults below, and repels mortals by his voice of supernatural 
horror. 

The House Legend of Adele Schoppenhauer weaves all these fantastic 
forms into the life of a pretty burgher’s daughter, whosetruly feminine 
and pleasing way of proceeding thereby gain a higher charm, The 
active influence of the “ Litthe Goodman” garlands the prose of 
domestic life with blossoms: he appears at last even asa jealous 
lover, when Mariana, whom he has long served so truly, is about 
to marry. Here, in the poetic phantastic grey form, we see, or think 
to see, incorporated, the sorrow of the maiden in parting from the old 
dear house. So, too, in the Spirit's former destructive anger it might 
be possible to recognise the carelessness of household matters of the 
young betrothed one, soon about to become the happy bride. 

In sooth this little tale interweaves the truth with so much poetry, 
and poetry with so much truth,—it blends so skilfully the world of spirits 
with that of well-loved mortals,—tiat it may be hailed as a very master- 
piece in its own especial style; and, perhaps, could scarcely be 
surpassed. 

The Field Legend gives us the adventures of a Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
which the devils have metamorphosed into a man asa reward for his 
nightly gleaning. It is more satiric than poetic in its nature, and 
depicts, with much wit, the ridiculous, weak, and faulty, in almost all 
human endeavours. The Will-o’-the-Wisp appears as a Thuringian, 
a mesmeriser, an author, and an Irishman, Wherever through startling 
and exciting interests human being is worked to a high pitch of expec- 
tation—when the spiritual element seems nearly to run into the demo- 
niac, the Will-o’-the-Wisp displays its true nature, and forces its way 
from its mortal tenement, casting its existence away for nothing; an 
existence, however, which in some cther form the devils again and 
again secure to it. There are points of great interest in this narra- 
ive but the true legendary tone is abandoned by it altogether, in- 
somuch that neither people nor children could feel much pleasure in 
its perusal, a many-sided education being needful even for its thorough 
comprehension. 

On the whole, this work of Fraulein Schoppenhauer’s las been uni- 
versally admitted to be a most successful one; yet it wants the univer- 
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sality of Andersen’s delightful legends. Here, however, nature, in her 
smallest details, is so truthfully portrayed, that the poetry which in- 
spired their embodiment, must have bent her ear like the drooping 
violet to earth, to catch its faintest echoes. Pure, yet beautifully 
minute, are these details, as the holy pictures which the nuns of old 
are said to have wrought, in their prayerful industry, upon the very 
spiders’ webs. Aud here, good sir, for to-day I must conclude. You 
are tired, perhaps, as well as all my readers, of my fairy world, and 
would gladly emerge from it to that of reality. Go then; yet think 
not the hour misspent which you have past within my magic cham- 
bers. It is only the pompous and the falsely proud who affect disdain 
of the magic world of fiction, Those who think the deepest, love often 
most to sport with flowers. 


LETTER ON GERMAN LITERATURE; FROM OUR SAXON CORRESPONDENT. 


Hard, indeed, is the task of gathering the truly important and valu- 
able from the mass of indifferent works which must pertain to every 
national literature. At the present moment, too, the indifferent, in 
Germany at least, so far outweigh the truly classical productions, that 
I should have very little to say if I were to confine my remarks to the 
latter only. Most of our favourite authors have published new works 
within the last few months, but few of these have proved commensu- 
rate with the expectations entertained of them. Still, such as they 
are, they must be detailed to you, and I will therefore set about my 
task without any further preliminaries. 

And tirst—not because the work I am about to allude to is the most 
important of the day, but since I must begin somewhere—!1 will call 
your attention to Pfister’s ‘‘ War of Morea, A.D. 16387 and 1688;” 
written more especially for the commemoration, as the title informs 
us, of German deeds of valour. This is, undoubtedly, a very clever 
book. The introduction displays much quickness and clearness of 
thought, and is more especially valuable as placing the reader in full 
possession of the antecedent facts and positions, as well as of the ten- 
dencies of those times, so as to enable him to appreciate the bearing 
and estimate the importance of all that issubsequently narrated in the 
course of the history. The style of the book is “solid ;”’ the images 
introduced as illustrations are at once fanciful and appropriate. We 
hear much of the latter days of ancient Greece, and the gradual decay 
of Hellenic nationality. Great opposition is manifested by the author 
to the present proselytising tendencies of Rome. ‘‘ Every despotism,” 
he says, ‘‘ hates history, which points with fearful warnings to its 
crimes.” The Roman supremacy of the priesthood, as the Church sepa- 
rate from the laity, he considers to have been, and in some instances 
still to be, the most frightful despotism ever extant. Historically he 
points to the consequences which resulted from that influence, and to 
the frightful mode in which it was exercised. The many attacks.on 
the Roman system proceeding from such numerous quarters at the pre- 
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sent day, cannot well fail to shake its ‘‘ ground-pillars ;” more espe- 
cially when, as in this instance, these attacks are conducted in a spirit 
of dispassionate candour and calm undeviating truthfulness. 

Another remarkable work for which I must claim your notice, is, 
‘‘The History of Society,” by Theodore Mundt. All the great sub- 
jects of the day are discussed in this book, some of them in a spirit 
which might scarcely meet with your approbation. Clever the work 
most undoubtedly is. This author, Mundt, commenced by writing 
tales and novels, but soon abandoned this imaginative tendency for the 
discussion and enforcement of tendencies, which might have been 
observed already beneath the half-poetical narrations in which he 
chose first to embody his conceptions. The critical and polemic 
afterwards led him to the didactic field. His ‘* Art of German Prose,” 
which appeared in 1837, has been, perhaps, the most deservedly suc- 
cessful of his works. There is scarcely a branch of literature in 
which Mundt has not essayed his powers. Poetry, politics, philosophy, 
criticism, political economy, all have in turn engaged his attention, 
and received the tribute of some more or less important publication. 
His present work I will not enter into, the subject being calculated 
to lead me too far. Once more I repeat, it shows great cleverness, 
though the “ divisions” of the subject are somewhat confused, and we 
feel the need of a more decided and logical result. 

I must now allude to another specimen of Autobiography, given us 
by L. Von Arnim, in his ‘‘ Passing Notes of a Passing Traveller.” —A 
traveller, be it observed, more through life than various countries; for 
though Herr Von Arnim has indeed taken us into several lands, his 
book is written far more after the fashion of a memoir than a book of 
travels. We are taken back to the beginning of this century, and 
German manners and German individuals of consequence of that 
period are brought after an agreeable fashion before us. We have 
here what may be called the true ‘‘ Conversazione tone,” but without 
malice, and occasionally without point. Still Herr Von Arnim is a 
pleasing narrator, one who belongs to the world of fashion himself, and 
can consequently well depict it. His sketches of the court of Munich, 
in Maximilian Joseph’s early time, are amusing. His Italian remi- 
niscences can also scarcely fail to please—more especially his records 
of the first Verona Congress, the late Archbishop of Tarento, travelling 
in Italy forty years ago, &c. &c.; Sicily, Malta, Sardinia are all de- 
scribed inturn. And on the whole, it is impossible to deny that Herr 
Von Arnim’s is an agreeable if not a very important book. Its chief 
value lies, perhaps, in its accurate portraiture of atime when the old 
German empire, already sinking into decrepitude, was fast approaching 
the bourne of all earthly and not immortal things. 

A real book of travels, which contains however much of the reflec- 
tive order, is Theodor Miigge’s ‘‘ Sketches from the North.” This 
book, which gives us the results of Miigge’s recent survey of Scandi- 
navia, is really valuable. Even those who do not concur with its 
author’s political views (he is a member of Young Germany) can 
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scarcely fail to gain much instructive information from these volumes. 
The German’s, indeed, isnot a one-sided mind. His fault is rather 
to admit all than to question too much. He is a cosmopolite, too, 
ready to see the better side of all national customs and institutions, 
and generally judging fairly where poetic imagination does not lead 
him astray.* Thus Miigge seems to have formed an impartial as well 
as a favourable judgment of the three lands of the North, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway. The last was the ultimate and chief goal 
of his travels. On his way, however, he visits Copenhagen, of which 
he gives us an animated and truly ‘‘ speaking” picture. 

This visit to the Danish capital leads him to an interesting ‘* resumé” 
of Danish History, in which he describes that unheard-of revolution in 
which a whole people, unasked, delivered up its rights to a monarch 
who sought not for them. The tranquil despotism which succeeded, 
disturbed by Struensee, again restored by the Bernstoffs, and eventually 
modified slightly in our days by a growing desire for political freedom,— 
this is mildly and impartially depicted. The Danish freedom of the 
press, enjoyed by them for some time back, and giving them in their 
own estimations a great superiority over our ‘‘ censured” public litera- 
ture,—this too is well exemplified. At Helsengor the author is una- 
voidably detained, and indites an essay on the ‘* Historical right of the 
Sund-Tax,” to wile the hours away. Eventually he arrives at Norway, 
with the manners and customs of which he is absolutely delighted. 
Its constitution he more especially commends, as better adapted than 
any other could be, to the simple habits of the people, and their love 
of rational independence. The whole work is written more to instruct 
than to amuse. I do not believe that it contains one passage simply 
indited for effect. 

A curious account of one of the most remarkable “‘ sights’’ of Germany 
will be found in a clever little book called “* Joys and Sorrows of a 
Commis-Voyageur.”’ The sight alluded to is the great commercial con- 
gress of Eichningen. This town is only visited by peripatetic merchants, 
who pass the greater part of the year in wandering through Baden, 
Wurtemberg, and Bavaria, with their wares upon their backs: and 
twice in every year do hundreds of commercial travellers meet these men 
to receive the moneys lent at the last congress, and conclude new ar- 
rangements, in which hundreds of thousands (of florins) are sometimes 
at stake. The most singular part of the matter is, that the peripatetic 
merchants in question have little or no ready money, so that almost all 
transactions are entered into on a footing of unlimited credit. This 
latter circumstance makes the congress of Eiclningen one of the most 
remarkable ‘ facts” in Europe. 

But now, probably tired of the merely useful, you call on me for an 
enumeration of the additions to our ‘* belletristic” literature: our 
new tales and novels. Well, I will do my best. First, the authoress 
of ‘* Castle Gotzin” has given us a romance, ‘‘ Hugo;” Henriette von 
Bissing has favoured us with another, ‘‘Ivan.’’ But neither of these 
tales, though their writers had achieved some literary reputation, are 


* Which, alas! it pretty often does.—Remark of Translator. 
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worthy of perusal, or indeed of mention. Madame de Paalzow, who 
ean write nothing unimportant, whose works are ever expected with 
impatience, and ordered trebly and quadruply for circulating libraries, 
has disappointed the public in her ‘* Van der Reus.” This has all the 
faults, and scarcely all the merits, of its predecessors. The scene lies 
chiefly in Holland. The hero Vander Reus is a disagreeable and un- 
natural character, in whom we can take little interest. The portion of 
the work which plays in your own island, and treats of the Revolution 
of 1688, and of Montrose, who is very nobly depicted, is by far the 
most successful. One beautiful female character is introduced here, 
Ulrica, who almost atones for all the other deficiencies of the work. 
The opposition of Roman Catholic and Protestant principles is very 
striking. The chiefs of both parties, with their courses of action, are 
very characteristically depicted. James I]. and his consort are drawn 
with a masterly hand. This novel again comprises the fates of three 
generations, The third, at least, must be happy. In conclusion, I 
must allude to the reflections of the authoress on the lawfulness of 
divorce in cases of total estrangement of character. As Madame de 
Paalzow is herself separated from her husband, it need not be said 
what opinion she eventually adopts on this important question. 

And now to leave a work which, with all its faults, can yet scarcely fail 
to be popular, turn we our attention to L, Miihbach’s “* Gisela.” This 
authoress, for she too is a lady, has published much. I have read the 
announcements of her works for a long time in the Leipzic catalogues. 
On the other hand, I have seen few or no critical notices of them, al- 
though the very fact of her ever finding some publisher argues a cer- 
tain degree of merit in her writings. 1 have now perused several of her 
works, and have arrived at the conclusion that she has much imagina- 
tion and great inventive powers. Art indeed seems all but unknown 
to her. Her forms and characters remind me of the figures on 
Egyptian vases, standing out glaringly, red on black, or black on red, 
without shadowing, without ‘‘contour.” Her conversations, too, are 
very verbose: the reflections which she places in the mouths of her 
chief characters are essentially undramatic. They are given only to 
mark the character more strongly. As in children’s picture-books the 
fox says, ‘‘] am a cunning creature,” thus does each of the chief per- 
sonages describe his or her nature within the first few pages of each 
work, Gisela is the last production of this authoress. In it all her 
faults seem carried to the extreme. The imagination here displayed 
seems almost to border on madness, so improbable, so impossible, are 
the leading events narrated. The scene is laid in an imaginary 
German principality, in which a state of things is described, compared 
to which, Tuskish barbarity would seem mild. Of course all this is 
very silly. When I closed the book I could not help wondering how 
L, Miihbach should be able to find publishers for such unheard-of pro- 
ductions. 

And now let me call your attention to a most agreeable authoress, 
** Adele Schoppenhauer,” whose first novel, ‘‘ Anna,” has just delighted 
the reading public. She is the daughter ofa once celebrated authoress, 
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Frau von Schoppenhauer, whose ‘‘ Gabriele” made so great a sensation 
some five-and-twenty years ago, and who died in 1835. ‘* Anna”’ is 
undoubtedly a very charming book. The scene is laid in Weimar in our 
own days, at least in its commencement, though the sequel plays in 
Baden and Switzerland. Political events, German and Italian, are 
discussed en passant. The characters are admirably depicted, both male 
and female. The very servants seem drawn with life. The heroine 
Anna is not noble, (biirgerlich,)* and marries intoa noble family. Re- 
membrances of her childhood’s connection, all that have ever been near 
and dear to her, prevent her being happy in this new circle. The 
portrayment of the inner life of Woman here introduced, is most beau- 
tiful. The wilder passions which mar its calm are also characteris- 
tically developed. Again, Leontine is a charming conception. She isa 
** countess born,”” Anna’s friend, and one of those bewitching creatures 
who seem designed to avenge the wrongs of women upon man, known 
by the appellation of coquettes, Thus she wounds unconsciously, 
though unceasingly; inward gladness and great natural talent are 
both her constant sources of inspiration. Altogether I can recommend 
** Anna” heartily to your attention. It bears out the impression pro- 
duced by Adele Schoppenhauer’s Fairy Legends, which I must intro- 
duce at some future period to your notice, 

And now, finally, I would advert to our perhaps greatest living 
novelist, of whom you in England know, I believe, little or nothing. 
I mean A. von Sternberg. He sends new works constantly forth to 
the world, and gives me constantly fresh pleasure. He is a truly 
original German author, who borrows nothing from France or Eng- 
land—from the old classic or the new romantic. His ever-active fancy 
gives us perpetual novelty; and, like the well-known ‘‘ conjurors” of 
the day, throws endless showers of blossoms to the delighted beholders. 
All the great questions of the age he treats of after his own peculiar 
fashion : the results of science become tales and legends embodied by 
Sternberg. His novels have a charm far above that of the mere story, 
or the incidents which support it. These are but the dress, beneath 
which the ideal core is given to us. The beauty of this dress indeed 
forms an additional merit. In contemplating it we forget almost all 
the realities that lurk beneath. So interested are we by these created 
forms, that we gain a belief in their positive existence independent of 
the ideal they illustrate. Sternberg’s last work is called ‘* Alfred.” 
It fills the fourth volume of a recent collection of his tales. In it he 
has depicted the German literary world as it at present exists, more 
especially in its connection with the publishers of the day. The tale 
illustrates the sad fortunes of genius, when depressed by the necessity 
for gain. Three authors are introduced to us: one rich and noble, 
enabled to follow the bent of his inclination; and consequently reap- 
ing both gold and glory ; another clever, but unconscientious, Loiding 
his pen at the disposal of the highest bidder, who only writes in order 


© Fortunately we are not able, by any English term, to convey an exact idea of 
this distinction to our readers.— Remark of Translator. 
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sensually to enjoy; (alas! how often has genius been wrecked by this 
fatal tendency to sensuality!) and, finally, the poor oppressed poet, a 
picture of the most utter wretchedness and despair. He is about to 
commit suicide when Alfred, the hero, stays his hand, and eventually 
saves him by opening a channel for his powers. Two publishers are also 
introduced, one of the neble, another of the base order. What author 
exists who is not acquainted with both these species? What author 
has not experienced the pain of seeing his work treated as a common 
commercial speculation ; the very work which he has almost regarded 
as something holy, to which he has devoted the very highest powers of 
his moral and intellectual being? A peep into the workshop of jour- 
nalism is also granted to the reader: the envious spite of some critics, 
the proneness to bribery of others, all the vulgar evils of literature, 
are laid bare to the public’s gaze. Altogether the picture presented is 
a very sombre one. Little of love is introduced, enough only to make 
what we Germans call a ‘** Novelle ;” but this little is full of romantic 
interest, with that accuracy and fineness of detail which we are accus- 
tomed to see in Sternberg’s writings on this subject. Three passages 
I would name as embodying peculiarly successful and characteristic 
dialogues. The first dialogue takes place betwixt the rich author, the 
Count Alfred Duborn, and his publisher, when the latter engages the 
young author to accept the editorship of his journal ‘ Forwards.” 
A fine contrast with this, forms the interview betwixt the licentious wit 
and genius Blummer and his publisher. I cannot dwell upon the 
subject, since time and space forbid. The third is a conversation 
betwixt the young Count and his uncle, the prebendary, in which the 
man of the old school endeavours to persuade his nephew, that it is 
beneath his dignity as a Count to write or publish books. This must 
not be deemed exaggerated. Duborn answers most admirably. In 
fine, *‘ Alfred,” like almost all of Sternberg’s works, would, I should 
say, be highly acceptable to the English public in ihe form of a not 
literal but spirited translation. 

And now, once again, in conclusion, | must note to you this year’s 
‘¢ Urania,”’ Annual, for 1845. It contains an admirable tale of Stern- 
berg’s. The three other tales, which occupy the rest of the volume, 
are worthy of such a companion. They are, ‘‘ Edward Montague,” by 
Theodore Miigge ; ‘‘ The Self-Baptised,” by Karl Gutzkow, and Wil- 
helm Martell’s ‘* Louisa’s Hut.” This annual, ‘‘ The Urania,” is 
universally esteemed in Germany as the very highest of its class. 

After all, perhaps you will say, have found more to praise than my 
melancholy prologue might have led the reader to expect. If so, so 
much the better. Few people complain of an agreeable disappoint- 
ment. The truth is, that I had waded through so much worthless 
matter, that my sense of the real merits of the few exceptions named 
to you was for the time weakened. NowI have recalled these excep- 
tions again, and find they present a far more respectable array than I 
at first imagined they could do. 
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FROM OUR PRUSSIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Tue Roman Catholic Church, which has long had to contend with 
external enemies, French Universities, philosophers and Protestants 
in Germany, and the Greek orthodoxy in Prussia, has recently re- 
ceived a tremendous shock from a schism engendered within its own 
bosom. The ill-conceived attempt at reviving the superstitions of the 
medizeval ages by the famous exhibition of what was alleged to be our 
Saviour'’s garment, at Treves,—a scheme of folly which, though it may 
have been lucrative to its projectors, we hope will never recur,—could 
not fail to awaken, among the more enlightened portion of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, a sense of shame and indignation, insomuch as 
(taking a number of other malpractices of their church into account) 
to make the superstruction of Romanism shake to its very foundation. 
Common as such practices were in previous ages, they could not be 
repeated in the present with impunity. The incident elicited on the 
part of one of the Roman clergy, John Ronge, an expostulatory letter 
to the Archbishop of Treves, denouncing the whole affair as incon- 
sistent with the canons and the spirit of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and quite derogatory to it,—which assertion he being required to 
retract as heretical, would not,—and, in consequence, he became 
excommunicated last year by the Chapter of Breslaw. But matters 
did not stop here. In vindication of the tenets advanced in his letter 
to the Archbishop of Treves, the excommunicated wrote a pamphlet, 
which he addressed to the lower orders of the clergy, calling upon 
them to unite their exertions with him, in the pulpit and in the con- 
fessional chair, against the Ultra-Montanists, and the Bishop of 
Rome, in order to establish by council and synod a separate Catholic 
Church, independent of the Papal See, and free from Romisl. dark- 
ness. His appeal gained him many partizans among the Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics, and through their co-operation also many ad- 
herents among the laity. A new religious persuasion was then 
formed, called by the separatists the New, or the German Catholic 
Church. Foremost among the active members of that sect stands a 
Polish priest, Czerski, curate of Pila (Germanicé Schneidemiihl), a 
small town in West Prussia. He first succeeded in making the 
whole of his parish adhere to the new religious communion. In re- 
taining the recognized Roman ritual at Church, he now reads mass, 
not in Latin, but in vernacular language, with such omissions as refer 
to the saints and their intercession ; and administers sacraments in 
both forms, without auricular confession. In the district of Bromberg, 
and all over Prussia, the excitement in favour of that persuasion is 
very great. From all parts addresses of adherence are pouring in to 
John Ronge and Czerski. One to the latter, sent from KGnigsberg, 
was signed by forty-three of the most influential men of Prussia, 
members of the upper law-courts, professors of the university, and 
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head masters of high-schools. An officer of the Prussian army, a 
Roman Catholic, becoming a convert to the new doctrine, applied to 
the highest authority to know whether he could join the new religious 
persuasion, to which he received an answer in the affirmative, all 
Christian religions enjoying equal protection in Prussia. This circum- 
stance is considered as being tantamount to a legalization of that sect 
in the Prussian dominions; it also meets with much sympathy on the 

rt of the Protestants of that country, who everywhere make contri- 
utions in aid of the fund for erecting churches, and for the mainte- 
nance of the pastors of the new Catholic communities. 

In the neighbouring kingdom of Poland the Russian government 
affords to the new sect also its protection, and would fain, from poli- 
tical reasons, see its doctrines disseminated there; but the schism has 
as yet met with no adherents; at least not with the bulk of the 

ople,—Roman Catholicism being, in their minds, identified with 
Polish nationality, and they being accustomed to consider it as one of 
the means for working out the restoration of their country. Every 
thing, therefore, coming from and protected by Russian government, 
and tending to destroy religious unity, is, from patriotic motives, 
looked upon with distrust and aversion. 

Iu Saxony, the new Catholic Church has made great progress. The 
Romish clergy of Leipsic and Dresden, afraid at its inroads there, have 
sent a deputation headed by the bishops to the King of Saxony, soli- 
citing his Majesty’s intervention against that Church. But the king 
refused to interfere. ‘I am the more surprised at your application,” 
observed his Majesty, ‘‘ inasmuch as you must be aware that nineteen- 
twentieths of my subjects are Protestants. Besides, as the king of a 
constitutional state, | am as such sworn to secure full and entire reli- 
gious liberty to persons of every faith. I shall impose no restraints 
on the New Church, as I do not wish to prevent any one from follow- 
ing that religion which he thinks can alone ensure his salvation,” 

In the cause of the New Church, Czerski issued two publications,— 
the “ Acts of Faith,” and ‘* The Justification of his Secession from 
the Roman Catholic Church,’ for which he was cited before the 
Chapter of Posen, the 39th January being fixed as the last term for 
bis appearance. But Czerski did not obey the command. The 
Chapter therefore had recourse to the same means which have been 
employed at Breslaw against Jolin Ronge, and on the 23rd of February 
last, the excommunication and degradation of the Rev. — Czerski, 
formerly a Roman Catholic priest, and now Pastor Apostolic of the 
Christian Catholic Church at Schneidemiihl, was published in all the 
Roman Catholic Churches in Posen. This measure, the consequences 
of which were formerly so formidable, made no great impression. 
People say, “* What now? We should like to know what the con- 
sistory or the government, will answer.’’ But on this question the 
resolution of the government seems to be beyond doubt. 

Excepting the ritual, which is retained from the Romish Church, 
the confession of faith of that New Church essentially coincides with 
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the Lutheran, and the distinctions between them are so trifling, that 
it appears it will gradually merge in the latter, The following are its 
fundamental articles :— 

“1, We throw off the allegiance to the Bishop of Rome and his 
whole establishment. 

“© 2, We maintain full liberty of conscience, and contemn every 
compulsion, falsehood, and hypocrisy. 

«“ 3. The basis and the contents of the Christian belief are the 
Bible. 

‘¢ 4, The free investigation and interpretation is not to be restrained 
by external authority. 

‘*« 5. As the essential contents of our faith, we lay down the follow- 
ing symbols :— 

‘* «T believe in God the Father, who has created the world by his 
omnipotent word, and who governs it in wisdom, justice, and 
love. 

***T believe in Jesus Christ our Saviour, who, by his doctrine, 
his life, and death, has saved us from bondage and sin, 

“«* 1 believe in the working of the Holy Ghost en earth, a holy 
universal Christian Church, forgiveness of sin, and life ever- 
lasting. Amen.’ 

“© 6. We recognize only two sacraments as instituted by Christ, 
baptism and the Lord’s supper. 

“ 7, We uphold infant baptism, and receive, by solemn act of con- 
firmation, as self-acting members of the congregation, those persons 
who are sufficiently instructed iz sie doctrines of faith. 

“© 8. The Lord’s Supper will be distributed to the congregation, as 
instituted by Christ, in both forms. Auricular confession is rejected, 

“9. We recognize marriage as an institution ordained by God, and 
therefore to be kept holy by man; we maintain for it the sanction of 
the Church, and consider, with regard to the conditions and restric- 
tions applying to it, the laws of the State alone as binding. 

‘© 10. We believe and confess that Christ is the only mediator be- 
tween God and man; we reject, therefore, the invocation of saints, 
the adoration of relics and images, the remission of sins by the priest, 
and all pilgrimages. 

“* 11. We believe that the so-called good works have only value in 
so far as they are the emanation of Christian sentiments; we reject, 
therefore, all commands of fasting. 

‘© 12. We believe and confess that it is the first duty of the Chris- 
tian to manifest his faith by works of Christian love.” 

The commotion which this new doctrine has produced in Germany 


and the Prussian Poland is on the increase. Ronge has already been 
burned in effigy, with as many copies of his manifestos as could be 
collected, by fanatical peasants in the vicinity of Coblentz. 

In accordance with article 9 of that confession, Pastor Czerski has 
since married. In pursuance of an order for which he applied to and 
obtained from government, the marriage ceremony was performed at @ 
Protestant Church, and consecrated by a Lutheran clergyman. 
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FRANCE. 


Paris.—The Jesuit controversy is still warmly carried on here. M. 
Crivellier Fleury has attacked the foie warmly in “le Journal de Débats.”’ 
This author has been tutor of several of the royal princes. 

Two remarkable works on architecture have recently made their appear- 
ance; both of which owe their existence to that passion for the Gothic in art 
which now exercises such influence over French architects of theday. These 
are, ‘‘ L’ Histoire de Dieu,”’ par M. Didron, which illustrates the various forms 
under which the Holy Trinity has been typified in the Christian Church, and 
the other, “‘ Manuel de |’ Histoire Générale de |’ Architecture.” An artistic 
production in another spirit, tending to exalt the period of the Renaissance, 
was also very lately published, entitled, ‘‘ Notice sur quelques architectes 
Francais du XVI. siécle.” These three works have all great merits of their 
separate orders. 

he sale of Thiers’ “ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire ” is enormous, 
considering the number of works which have already appeared on the same 
subject. ‘This great success is no doubt chiefly to be attributed to the poli- 
tical fame of the writer. Léonard Gallois has recently published “L’ Histoire 
de France depuis la Révolution de 1830.” 

A new novel of Soulie’s is announced, entitled, “‘ Heureusement.” The 
“‘reprise” of Victor Hugo’s Hemain at the Theatre Francais has been attended 
with the greatest success. 

Lyons.—The sermons of le Pére Lacerdaise, France’s most famous preacher, 
still attract the crowd here. ‘This dominican strives to please all parties, liberal 
and ultra-montane, and, as might be expected, appears to succeed with none. 


GERMANY. 


Beruin.—Dr. Theodor Miigge has published a “ Denkshrift gegen die 
Censur,” with a petition to the king. This excites much attention. Our 
court and literary circles are also much interested by the accounts of the 
reception in India of Prince Waldemar (brother of thc Crown-Princess of 
Bavaria), and the oriental magnificence with which princely hospitality has 
been accorded to him. The chief topic of conversation is, however, perhaps 
the schism in the Roman Catholic German Church. Even here a vast body 
of the Romish community have seceded from them. 

Werne in the Geographical Society has denied the truth of the French 
traveller, D’Abadie’s, oles discovered the sources of the White Nile in the 
Gamza mountains. He declares this to be a mere French gasconade. 

Gutzkow’s last comedy, his “‘ Urbild des Tartuffe,” (anglicised, ‘‘ The 
Original Tartuffe,”) has met with the most enormous success here. It is 
interesting in the extreme, and highly dramatic—certainly this author’s best 
play. Madam Birch Pfeiffer, a most unjustly depreciated dramatist, has 
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lately produced a comedy, “ Die Marquise von Villette,” which has com- 
pelled even her bitterest foes to pay homage to its merit. The reconstruction 
of the libretto of Weber’s MS. opera, completed by Meyerbeer, has for- 
tunately been entrusted to her care. 

Hanover.—Steffens’ ‘‘ Was ich erlebte,” of which your well-known 
German correspondent has given you so clear an account, has at last been 
completed. Another work of the same order, “ Dorow’s Memoirs,” 
stretching over the period between 1790 and 1827, has a great political and 
social interest. 

Lerpsic.—Several histories of the Jesuits, painting that order in the 
darkest colours, have recently appeared here. The controversy on the 
Romish Church and religion runs, indeed, very high; nor will this be won- 
dered at when the recent secessions of so many respectable Roman Catholics 
are taken into consideration. There is a very general wish to form a 
German Catholic Church which should stand on a footing of sisterhood with 
your Anglican community. May Heaven rule all things for the best! 

Two new collections of lyric poetry have recently appeared here, both 
political in their tendency. The first, which has already reached its second 
edition, is by Moritz Hartmann; the other by Alfred Meissner. Adalbert 
Stiftas has given us a charming series of tales in two volumes, entitled “ Stu- 
dien.” Seeger’s translations of Aristophanes excites great attention. Wach- 
smuth’s History of France maintains its reputation. 

Attention must be called to Ludwig Storch’s new novel. Storch is one of 
the cleverest novelists of Germany, although not duly recognised by the 
critics. Perhaps no historical romance was ever written equal in poetic 
power and interest to his “ Scharf-knecht.” Two new novels are an- 
nounced which are sure to command an extensive circulation. One is by 
Spindler, its title ‘‘ Schwertberger.” The other, called “ Zwei Frauen”’ 
(I'wo Women), has Countess Hahn-Hahn for its authoress. 

Frankrort.—There is little of literary novelty here. One work, however, 
has made no small stir. This is Heinrich Konig’s “ Fahrt nach Ostende,” 
undoubtedly a very clever and a very amusing book. 

SrutrGart.—Das Zolvereinsblatt, the organ of the German Commercial 
League, continues to flourish here. It advocates a protective policy, and 
derides the principles and adherents of free-trade. A new edition of Pfizer’s 
Vaterland has recently appeared. ‘This work is much esteemed by all 

arties. 
. VieNNA.—Lenau the poet is mad! Hopes however are entertained of his 
eventual recovery. A new piece of Otto Pretchler’s has been produced with 
only moderate success. If rumour is to be believed, Grillparzer’s “ Librissa” 
will now at last be given to the world. 

Muonicu.—From all directions we hear of secessions of communities from 
the Romish Church. Controversy waxes loud in this neighbourhood. We 
have few literary novelties here. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Sr. GALLE.—No conception can be formed of the intestine warfare now 
prevalent amongst us, save by those who are eye-witnesses of it. The 
Jesuits and their expulsion form the only topic of conversation. We shall 
scarcely avoid a civil war, unless the other States of Europe intervene. 
Zellweger’s “ History of the People of Appenzell” has appeared recently, 
and met with no slight success. 
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ITALY. 

Rome.—The “ Flora agri Romani” is rapidly advancing. Professor 
Donarelli, Director of the Botanic Gardens, is the Editor. He has discovered 
a new species of Ilex, the Pseudo-Suber. The female botanist, Elizabeta 
Fianini, has gained fame by her “ Flora amphitheatri Flaviani.” Cardinal 
Bishop Soglia has published a class-book for Jurisprudence, “ Institutorum 
juris publici ecclesiastici, libri tres.”’ It is considered very admirable. 

The learned Farnaletto, though 70 years old, announces an index “ Etymo- 
logicus secundum radices digestus Latinorum omnium vevabulorum,” and an 
“‘Elenchus alphabeticus terminationum verborum, nominum, adverbiorum, 
&e.” 

FLorEence.—On the 7th of March an English theatrical representation 
was given here, in which the most distinguished English now at Florence 
took part. Sheridan’s “ Rivals” was the play performed, for the benefit, as 
we understand, of the Asili di Carita. 

The third opera of the season is, “11 Guiramento,” of Mercadante. 

The Academia della Crusca has appointed two new corresponding members, 
their Excellencies the Counsellors Joseph Panner and Francesco Cempini. 


RUSSIA. 


Sr. PererspurG.—Various important works, geographical and statistical, 
have appeared here of late, under Government auspices. Amongst these 
may be especially named the “Expédition chronométrique, executée par ordre 
de S. M. ’Empereur Nicholas 1. entre Poulkowa et Allona, par F. G. W. 


Struve. 

Moscow.—A new cathedral is in course of erection here. Eight grand 
bas-reliefs are to be executed for it by Russian statuaries, (subjects to be 
taken from the Old and New Testament,) under the direction of the German 
master-architect. Twenty-four millions of florins have been advanced by the 
Emperor and the town of Moscow for the building of this Cathedral, which 
will not be completed for at least 15 years to come. 





